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“HER PORTRAIT.” - By G. A. Storey, A.R.A, 
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CHAPTER I, 
“THE WIDOW AND THE ORPHANS.” 





OPS, you'll be out of the window. 
You musn’t do it, Pops, you really 
musn’'t,” pleaded lit le Ethel Fane to 
her younger sister Dorothy, as that young 
lady leaned out of the window to inhale 
the sweet odours of the lanky plants of 
mignonette which grew in the little green 
window-box of painted deal, on the second 
floor front of a house in Lower Calthorpe 
Street. 

Ethel was in charge, you see; and any 
one in charge of Pops always found his 
or her hands remarkably full. Not that 
Pops was more wicked or vicious than 
other little girls of eight; but Pops had 
been used to the long country rambles, 
and to romping in a big garden. Time 
had been, not three years ago, when Miss 
Dorothy "Fane had, figuratively speaking 
worn purple and fine linen ; and | have 
seen a portrait of Pops in a little mob-cap, 








which hardly flattered her, and to my 
eyes was picturesque and charming in the 
highest degree. 

“T can’t help it, dear, I dk 
flowers so, Ethel; and they're 
flowers we have. 


love the 
the only 
No one seeris to care 
for flowers here—and, Oh! Ethel, it’s 
almost bed-time; and I'll be careful, 
indeed I will, and I'll hold tight, quite 
tight, to the window-ledge.” 

Then the arm of the elder sister was 
thrown lovingly round the child’s waist, 
and the two kissed each other. But little 
Ethel Fane didn’t smile, as a child should, 
when she kissed her little sister ; big tears 
of sorrow stood in her eyes—for she was 
old enough to appreciate the poverty 
which reigned in the little household, and 
the constant struggle to keep the ever- 
present wolf from the door. Ethel Fane 
had grown wise, poor child, at ten. It’s 
a hard thing for a young lady of ten, 
when she becomes a Cinderella and has 
to “help in the house” and run errands. 
Well, there is no disguising it, little 
Ethel’s once dainty fingers were growing 
red and coarse—I don't say they would, 
but they might have been as white and 
shapely as yours, my lady—if—if only she 
hadn't had to gain her living honestly by 
the blacking of grates, etc., and sheer hard 
work; perhaps, like suffering, coarse- 
handedness is the badge of all their tribe 
—it’s how you look at it, whether or no 
you think honest hard workacrime. And 
as she looked at her fingers, she saw the 
fact, and it didn’t make her merrier or less 
thoughtful. 
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There was an old- 
fashioned brass_bird- 
cage hanging above the 
children’s heads, and 
in it an asihmatic old 
canary was labouring 
out his evenso 1g, strug- 
| gling with tie high 
notes like a te 10r who 
| Ought to hav: retired 
and taken his farewell 
benefit long ago. Dicky 
didn’t feel the reverse 
of fortune that had fallen upon his little 
mistress. The wires of his home were 
bright; his seed, and sand, and water 
never failed him; he was growing old, 
that is all, and he bore it philosophically 
enough, and strange to say he hadn’t the 
least idea that his voice wasn’t what it was. 

Stuffy is the only word for it; at the 
end of July most of the smaller London 
houses are stuffy. London lodgings have 
a bad name in the matter of stuffiness; 
people from the country don’t understand 
them, and have to be acclimatized, and 
they go back to their homes, and their 
bed-rooms scented with lavender, and— 
well, they give London lodgings a bad 
name. ut being July, it must be con- 
.fessed that the second floor in Calthorpe 
Street, which Mrs. Fane rented for fifteen 
shillings a week, was stuffy. And the 
furniture didn’t tend to raise Mrs. Fane’s 
spirits. 
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“ Bed-time, Pops,” cried Mrs. Fane’s 
eldest daughter, Phillida, as she entered 
the dingy little sitting-room. She was 
very young, just “sweet” seventeen, and 
her face was bright.with wreathed smiles 
and looks of love; and, as she smiled, 
dear little dimples went and came, chasing 
each other, disappearing only to reappear 
again, like bubbles on a wimpling stream. 
And as she smiled, her arched and rosy 
upper lip disclosed a double row of white 
and well-matched pearls, and her glossy 
locks were smoothly bound in a fillet, 
which made her look like Diadumene, and 
gave the girl an air of staidness and 
dignity beyond her years; but little 
rebellious locks peeped out over the low, 
white wide forehead, below which sparkled 
a pair of big brown eyes full of girlish 
mirth, loving lustrous eyes, soft, innocent 
and beautiful, as the eyes of a young girl 
who has yet to learn that she has a heart 
should be. But Phillida’s dress was of 
coarse black stuff, and I have to confess 
it was an ill-cut garment made at home, 
and a first effort. Well, some of us know 
what a first effort at home-made dress- 
making is like, I needn’t say more—it was 
a dreadful garment, there was no denying 
the fact, and poor Phillida wore it, because 
she had to: ‘That coarse black dress, too, 
was not improved by being worn thread- 
bare ; still we must remember that when 
one looked at Phillida, one forgot all about 
the dress, because she was so very pretty, 
a trifle pale perhaps, but then Lower 
Calthorpe Street at the end of July is 
not perhaps the most fitting place for a 
growing girl. And yet, somehow, though 
the black stuff dress was not becoming 
and was worn to the bone, yet it couldn't 
altogether hide the willowy lissome figure 
of the girl; it is nearly as hard to destroy 
all the effect of a pretty figure as it is to 
disguise an ungraceful one ; and that, as 
we know, is an art, an art which has its 
_ arcana ; its failures, and its triumphs. 

here is a secret charm in a pretty girlish 
figure only an artist can depict, or perhaps 
a poet, plain prose, or even fancy prose, 
can’t do justice to the line of beauty ; this 
leads us to the consoling reflection that 
painters and poets are of some use after 
all, 

Perhaps it was because she was very 
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fond of her sister Phillida, perhaps it was 4 


because she looked upon her as a second 


mother—and it’s so easy for a little girl to | 


look on a pretty sister as a second mother, § 
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if the pretty sister be nice as well as pretty 
—that Pops forgot all about the lank mig- 
nonettes, and leaving the window-box, 
ran into her sister’s arms, not even pausing 
to show cause against the fact that it was 
time to go to bed. 

Phillida Fane caught her little sister up, 
and smothering her with kisses, carried her 
off ; and doubtless, in a few minutes, Pops 
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they were dull folks perhaps, but eminently 
respectable. John Fane differed in no 
way from the rest of his family. He was 
a fine big man, fond of his wife, fond of 
his children, fond of Fane’s Court, and 
of the land on which he had been born ; ° 
and above all things, fond of his ease. 





A PORTRAIT OF POPS. 


was far enough from Calthorpe Street and 
wandering in the golden land—the golden 
land of fancy, the happy world of dreams. 
The Fanes were gentlefolk. John Fane 
and his fathers before him had lived at 
the old manor house of Fane’s Court, time 
out ofmind. The Fanes were quiet people, 
they rubbed along, and if they made no 
figure in the county, they had no enemies ; 


He had married young, for love. Why 
shouldn't he have done so? He had 
inherited Fane’s Court, and the place was 
entailed to heirs male. John Fane had 


but one trouble in life, he had no son. 
He never ceased to hope for one though, 
and he made no provision for his wife and 
her three girls; he might have insured 
his life—he didn’t ; he might have saved 
money—it never occurred to him to do so; 
the man lived up to his income, and he 










































forgot, it’s the only word, to provide for 
those who were dear—aye, very dear—to 
him. Not a.fool, not a wicked selfish fool 
—merely a careless, easy-going young 
man who let things slide; there are a good 
many such easy-going people in this weary 
wicked world, particularly among the 
class to which John Fane belonged, the 
class which doesn’t have to work for a 
livelihood. 

John Fane died suddenly, and a distant 
relation took possession of Fane’s Court. 
Debts were paid, and when Mrs. Fane left 
for London, the sum of three hundred 
pounds stood between the widow and the 
workhouse. Her friends gave Mrs. Fane 
lots of good advice, they didn’t offer her 
anything else lest they should hurt her 
feelings ; and for two years Mrs. Fane had 
been wrestling with poverty in Lower 
Calthorpe Street. 

The two younger children had retired, 
the asthmatic canary had tucked his head 
under his wing, and Mrs. Fane and 
Phillida sat at the open window. The 
widow's hands were crossed upon her lap, 
she sat upright in her chair, but her lip 
trembled with suppressed emotion ; neither 
had spoken for some minutes. 

“ Phillis,” said Mrs. Fane, at length 
breaking the silence, “ I’ve got to tell you, 
Phillis, I've tried to kcep it from you, 
dear, as long as I could, but oh, Phillis, 
we have no money left. 
we do, I cannot tell, and I 
can't write to Mr. Fane your 
cousin, and beg for money—I 
don’t think 1 coujd do that, Z 
Phillis, if I were 
starving; andyct, 
something must 
be done, dear.” 

“For the chil- 
dren’s sake, mo- . 
ther, you must | 
forget yourpride, | 
and write to Mr. @ 
Fane,” replied the | 
girl firmly. 

“Oh, if we 
could only earn 
some money, 
dear. I've tried, 
ah! how I’ve 
tried. And you 
are but a girl, 
Phillida, and 
— education 

as been neg- 
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lected, for girls have to learn so much 
now-a-days. Oh, if you only knew 
enough to get your living as a governess. 
But then there are the children, what 
is to become of them? Phillida, when 
I think of the two little ones, I tremble. 
Two years in London have swallowed 
up our little store of money and there's 
nothing left, my dear, but a few pounds. 
Oh, Phillida, it’s hard on you, my dear, 
that I should have to talk to you about 
such things as these !” 

“ Mother,” said the girl, and there was 
a look of determination on her face as she 
said the words, “I must get something to 
do. I’m young, I know, mother, but I 
can surely earn something, being so young 
I can learn. Beggars musn’t be choosers, 
mother, we must pocket our pride.” 

Then there was a silence and Phillida 
stared out into the street, but there was 
nothing that gave her comfort in what she 
saw there ; when a country girl has lived 
a couple of years in the great city, she 
knows only too well that the streets of 
London are not paved with gold. 

“It was only a week or two before 
your poor father’s death, my child, that 
we walked side by side along the peach 
walk, and tried to look things straight in 
the face. He found it 
difficult to look things 
straight in the face, 
poor man. ‘You 
“ ; meedn’t trouble about 

Why Phillida, dear,’ he said, 
‘our little girl is a 
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‘Phillis will marry, 
and she'll marry 
well, or 
Dutchman. 

Phillida looked 
up at her mo- 
ther, and then 
she blushed, 
% poor child, and 
§ the blush became 

her. 

“* As long as I 
live, Alicia,’ said 
your father, ‘it’s 
all plain sailing ;’ 
then he tegan to 
talk of Ethel and 
the baby, for Pops 
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was a‘mere toddling mite two years ago, 
and then he told me that he felt anxious 
about me, and about them, and—and-—- 
and that he thought that he was ailing. 
And then the matter dropped, Phillida, 
and nothing was decided. And now, 
Phillida, what is to be done? What will 
become of us? I don’t know. Oh, 
Phillis, how shall we ever feed the children 
on our income of fifty pounds a year, 
which is Mr. Fane’s bounty, his charity!” 

“There are 
no good fairies 
now-a-days,” re- 
plied Phillida 
hopelessly. As she 
spoke the words, 
there was a loud 
rat-tat at the door, 
which seemed to 
answer her, and 
the girl rose hur- 
riedly, and leaving 
the room ran down 
to examine the 
letter-box. 

“A letter, mo- 
ther, a letter for 
you!” she cried tri- 
umphantly, hold- 
ing the missive 
above her head. 
“ Mother,” said the 
girl hopefully, 
“ perhaps it’s good 
news.” 

“It's from Mr. 
Bayle,” said Mrs. 
Fane simply, as 
she opened it. 

Now Mr. Bayle 
was the family so- 
licitor. 

The letter ran as 
follows : 

“ 47, Lincoln’s Inn Field's. 

“Dear Madam—You honoured me with 
your confidence on the decease of my 
respected client the late Mr. John Fane. 
At the time you were anxious to make 
some provision for your two younger 
children, both little girls. Should you 
still remain in the same mind, the oppor- 
tunity now presents itself. Two vacancies 
have occurred in the Grey Cloak Girls’ 
School at Edmondsbury. This ancient 
foundation was established for the re- 
ception of the daughters of r gentle- 
folk. They are fed, clothed, and they 
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receive a good plain education, and, on 
leaving, are given the sum of fifty pounds 
(450) as a start in life. 

“T would most respectfully point out to 
you, dear Madam, that you should not 
lightly reject the opportunity that now 
offers itself, and I shall be delighted to 
give you further particulars if you will 
call on me here at your earliest con- 
venience. 

“There need be no feeling of delicacy 
on your part in 
accepting the pre- 
sentations which 
have fallen in the 
ordinary course to 
a legal community 
to which I belong. 

“T have the plea- 
sure to be, dear 
Madam, 

“ Yours faithfully, 

“Ezra BayLe. 


Mrs. Fane read 
the letter; as she 
finished it there 
were tears in her 
eyes, and without 
a word che passed 
it to her daughter. 

Phillida read the 

’ Jetter, and, flinging 
her arms round her 
mother’s neck, she 
cried, 

“Oh mother, 
dear, there are 
good’fairies in the 
world now-a-days 
after all.” 

Mother and child 
sobbed silently on 
each other’s necks. 
They shed tears, 

poor things, but the tears they shed were 

not tears of sorrow, but happy tears of 
joy and gratitude. 


, wi 
Py 
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CHAPTER II. 
Mrs. Fane's ADVISER. 


Mrs. Fane considered Mr. Bayle’s letter 
very anxiously ; she knew perfectly well 
that the old lawyer meant to befriend her, 
and she was quite certain that had he seen 
any degradation in her acceptance of his 
proposition, it would never have been 
made. 
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The costume of the St. Edmondsbury 
irls went very much against the grain in 

rs. Fane’s mind; the fact of its being 
becoming did not weigh much with her. 
The feeling was a natural one: how many 
people among the upper classes, | wonder, 
would be glad to send their boys to the 
Blue Coat School, if it wasn’t for the 
costume, and the tell-tale yellow stock- 
ings % ? People who are snobs at a 
can’t swallow those yellow stockings ; 
them, the apparition of their son a 
in yellow stockings would be the open 
confession of impecuniosity ; and most of 
us can carry the fox of poverty, though he 
may gnaw our vitals, as the Spartan boy 
did, under our cloaks, but we do like to 
keep the beast out of sight. 

It is a great thing to have some one to 
confide in; it is a great comfort to tell 
one’s woes; it is nice to be able to ask 
advice (particularly when one is not bound 
to take it). No one thinks it nice to have 
to ask the advice of a lawyer or a doctor, 
because we have to take 
it—and, worst of all, pay 
for it—and when we don't 
follow it, there are pains 
and penalties. Mrs. Fane 
could always command 
advice from a very old 
friend of her mother’s. 
As a rule, Mrs. Fane had 
found Mrs. Barker’s ad- 
vice good, though it was 
often extremely unpalat- 
able. 

“I shall go to her at 
once,” said Mrs. Fane to 
Phillida, “ Adelaide is al- 
ways right. She will tell 
me what I ought to do; 
she is a woman of the 
world; and, if. I act on 
her advice, I shall have 
nothing to reproach my- 
self with.” 

Mrs. Barker had lived 
in London all her life. She 
was the wife of a medical 
man, who was an enthu- 
siast. Dr. Barker had 
been a distinguished stu- 
dent. Dr. Barker obtained 
a junior hospital appoint- 
ment, and then Dr. Bar- 
ker“ hung on,” and starved 
discreetly. “Hanging on,” 
at a London hospital, is 











the term used by medical men to ex- 
press that period of the young physician's 
life which is passed upon the teaching 
staff of a great hospital in waiting for 
dead men’s shoes. Dr. Barker did many 
hours’ weary work in the Out Patient 
Room, at his hospital, for which he was 
paid the sum of twenty pounds a year 
as an honorarium. The doctor lectured 
for an hour a day three times a week, 
but the bulk of the fees paid for the 
course, went to the hospital. Those lec- 
tures of his were very genuine, and took 
up many hours of the doctor's time in 
anxious preparation. One of his courses 
had even been printed in that great 
medical journal 7he Pestle, and Dr. Barker 
had the privilege of correcting the proofs, 
and he got what the editor called a mag- 
nificent advertisement, nothing more. As 
for the doctor’s private practice, it was 
under two hundred a year—and his neat, 
single-horse brougham cost him three- 
hundred and fifty; he lived in a house 
which he rented at three 
hundred; and here Mrs. 
Barker had passed the 
whole of her married life, 
in doing her best to keep 
up appearances on a small 
income, and longing for 
the better days which 
were so long in coming. 

When Bagley, the extra- 
professional professional 
man servant saw Mrs. 
Fane, he was about to 
show her into the dismal 
dining-room, but on her 
asking for Mrs. Barker, 
he ushered her up into the 
drawing-room with a sigh. 

The two ladies shook 
hands warmly. 

“T’'ve come to have a 
long talk, Adelaide,” said 
the younger. “ I’ve come 
to worry you with my 
troubles, and I’ve come 
to ask your advice.” 

Mrs. Barker gave a little 
sigh of relief—after all she 
didn’t want help, that was 
something ; and Mrs. Bar- 
ker wasn't a hard-hearted 
woman; she had to be 
uncharitable, because she 
9 had nothing to give away 
—that was all. 
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“uy DEAR, YOU HAVE NO RIGHT TO HESITATE." 


“Oh, Adelaide, I’m at my wits’ ends ; I 
don’t know how to act, I don’t indeed,” 
said poor Mrs. Fane, as she sank into a 
chintz-covered chair. Then she proceeded 
to unfold her woes. 

“My dear,” said the elder lady, “ you 
have no right to hesitate for a single 
moment. You say that the little ones 
will be properly fed, and well taught ; 
that being the case, it’s your duty to make 
the sacrifice. Yours is a small income, 
Mrs. Fane, you must endeavour to man- 
age. I have to manage—and I have to 
= up with a great deal. There's Bagley. 

agley is a most valuable man. Bagley 


could get his sixty pounds a year any day, 
and if he went to a man in good practice, 
the shillings from the patients, who are 
always ready to pay for being seen out of 
their turn, would be as much again. 


Bagley never would 
stay with us if I didn’t 
manage him. So at four 
I let Bagley go out, and 
he is ‘wine waiter’ at 
a big restaurant after 
five. I don’t like it, the 
doctor doesn’t like it— 
we have to do it, my 
# dear; and Bagley waits 
at our two state dinners 
as a personal favour to 
me. There, that is one 
of my skeletons. I’ve 
let you see the skele- 
ton, because I think 
a that practice is better 
than precept, my dear. 

You have had reverses, 

you cannot “feed and 
4 clothe your two little 
i girls. Here’s Provi- 

dence, in the shape of 

Mr. Bayle’s offer. Pro- 
F vidence is ready to feed 

and clothe your two 

youngsters. I wouldn't 

4 turn up my nose at Pro- 

vidence, if I were you, 
dear.” 

“But they're such 

f little things, Adelaide,” 

pleaded poor Mrs. Fane. 

“Pops is but a baby, 

and it’s so hard; to 

part with her, and there 
f are no holidays, and I 

should be expected not 

to come and see them 
too often I suppose—then there’s the 
dress, and it’s very dreadful to think 
of ‘poor John’s -girls being charity chil- 
dren.” 

“Charity fiddlesticks,” cried Mrs. 
Barker. “ You may depend upon it that 
your girls -vill be far Letter off at St. 
Edmondsbury. Charlotte, you must look 
the matter straight in-the face. Why, 
when that eldest girl of yours goes out, as 
she will have to, mind, you will irretriev- 
ably ruin the two other children if you 
attempt to teach them yourself, and if you 
didn’t they would have to go to a Board 
School. Of course they must go to St. 
Edmondsbury. But how about Phillida, 
Charlotte ? Can't that great girl of yours 
do anything ?” 

There was a moment's silence. 

“ Adelaide,” said Mts. Fane, “ when 
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poor Mr. Fane died, Phillida was just 
fifteen. As you know very well, fifteen is 
the turning point in a girl's education ; it 
is at fitteen that a girl needs expensive 
masters. Just then we were suddenly 
plunged into poverty, and had to take the 
little lodgings in Calthorpe Street, where 
we haven't a piano. And what with her 
household cares, and her making all our 
clothes, and her looking after Pops, and 
two years ago Pops was a mere baby and 
dreadfully troublesome, and her doing 
what she could in the teaching way with 
Ethel, poor Phillida has had her hands 
quite full ; and, my dear, she has lost her 
music, she has forgotten her Italian 
altogether, and the little French she ever 
knew, for want of conversational practice 
is going the way of the Italian. But oh, 
Adelaide, her plain needle-work has 
improved wonderfully, and her button- 
holes are a sight for sore eyes.” 

“ Ah,” said Mrs. Barker, with a hollow 
groan, “I am sorry to hear it: yes,” she 
continued, with a magisterial wave of her 
hand that effectually silenced Mrs. Fane, 
“Tam very sorry to hear it. Iam sorry, 
Charlotte, because your Phillida will have 
to get her own living, and from what you 
say, it seems that she will have to get 
it as a dressmaker. Has she no other 
accomplishments, Charlotte, beyond dress- 
making ?” 

“1 am atraid she hasn't,” said poor Mrs. 
Fane, in a melancholy tone. “Oh, yes, 
she does one thing beautifully,” said the 
proud mother, brightening at the thought ; 
“ she makes and trims all our bonnets, and 
they are always successes, Adelaide.” 

“Oh,” said Mrs. Barker, “ then if we had 
the money to pay a premium, we might 
apprentice her to a milliner; fortunately, 
perhaps, for Phillida, we haven't the 
money.” 

“ At one time, Phillida did think that 
she would like to learn shorthand.” 

“That might do,” said Mrs. Barker, “ if 
she were phenomenally ugly, but being 
pretty, it’s impossible, my dear. The 
pretty ‘ones are no good; most authors 
say that a good-looking amanuensis inter- 
feres with the flow of their ideas ; they sit 
and stare at the amanuensis, and the more 
they stare the less work they do; and as 
you say Phillida is good-looking, it is not 
to be thought o:. It is a very serious 
matter,” said Mrs. Barker, meditatively. 
“Is she very pretty ?” 

“ Everybody tells me she is; perhaps, 


being my own child, I am partial; but still 
everybody says she’s pretty—very pretty. 
And oh, Adelaide, she’s as good as she’s 
pretty; and she never complains, dear, 
though we are so dreadrtully poor ; and it 
must be terribly hard on Phillida, to think 
that her prospects once so bright, are 
blighted now, and that we have, so to say, 
gone under. The little ones don’t under- 
stand it, of course, but Phillida had to be 
told; and she’s a good girl is my little 
Phillis, and what we should have done 
without her, Adelaide, I’m sure I don’t 
know.” 

“If she’s good as well as pretty, 
Charlotte, there’s a chance for her. It 
isn’t much of a chance, and it’s weary 
work so I’ve been told.” 

“Don’t keep me in suspense, Adelaide. 
What is the opening, the chance you 
speak of ?” 

“ You say she is very pretty,” said Mrs. 
Barker; “when her face is a girl’s only 
fortune, why shouldn’t she utilise that 
pretty face of hers, and sit to artists as 
many good and honest girls have done and 
do still? “It is an opening in its way.” 

“ Adelaide, you ought to be ashamed 
of yourself,” cried the indignant mother. 

“Don't be a fool, Charlotte,” said Mrs. 
Barker drily. “Have you ever had your 
photograph taken ?” 

“Of course I have,” said Mrs. Fane with 
a sigh of indignation, “what has that got 
to do with it ?” 

“Everything. It’s weary work, isn’t it, 
Charlotte, sitting for one’s photograph ; 
it’s weary work having to try and look 
pleasant for only a few seconds. What 
would you think of having to try and look 

leasant for several hours at a stretch ? 

hat’s what sitting asa model means. I’m 
not suggesting that your little daughter 
should pose for the nude. I don’t propose 
that she should be painted as Venus 
rising from the sea. ut if your Phillida 
is as pretty as you say she is, with a little 
interest, which I happen to possess, there 
is no reason why she shouldn’t earn a 
living, aye, and an honest living too, as an 
artist's model. It’s weary work, Charlotte, 
but it’s honest work. My father was an 
artist, as you know ; realism was his strong 
point ; he used to boast that he held the 
mirror up to nature. I shall never forget 
the unfortunate wretch who sat to him for 
Demosthenes. Demosthenes, you know, 
my dear, had an impediment in his speech, 
a stutter or something of that sort; he is 
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supposed to have cured himself of it by 
filling his mouth with pebbles. I saw an 
unhappy model sitting for Demosthenes 
to dear papa; the poor man had his mouth 
full of stones for a whole afternoon; he 
didn’t complain, and he couldn’t if he'd 
wanted to, poor wretch, because his mouth 
was full of stones. There's a great deal of 
professional pride among artists’ models, 
thoygh you wouldn’t think it, Charlotte, 
and papa gave Demosthenes an extra two- 
pence an hour on account of the stones. 
Of course the poor 
fellow suffered tor- 
ments; and he de- 
clared, though I never 
believed it, that he 
swallowed some; of 
course, papa had to 
buy him off. The 
picture was, luckily, 
a success, so it didn’t 
much matter. There’s 
nothing to beashamed 
of in sitting to an art- 
ist; why, I have sat 
hundreds of times to 


ig 7 

ere Mrs. Fane 
made a deprecatory 
gesture. 

“Don’t wave your 
hand at me in that 
irritating way, Char- 
lotte,” continued Mrs. 
Barker, a little petu- 
lantly. “If you'll only 
put your pride in your 
pocket, I'll give Life 13 
you a letter to 
John Milner, who ( 
is my cousin, and 
your girl is as 
safe with him as 
she would be with the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury. People say that John Milner is 
rough and brutal, that merely means that 
he doesn’t truckle, and he can be as kind 
and gentle as a woman, if he likes ; and so 
your little girl will always find him. Why, 
if my cousin John would only truckle and 
koo-too to fashionable fools, and go into 
society, and grin and bear it, and pretend 
to like it, he’d make twice the income he 
does ; and John earns a lot of money asit 
is,” added Mrs. Barker proudly. 

“Well, but Adelaide,” replied poor 
Mrs. Fane, who was already beginning 
to waver, “of course I should have to 
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chaperon Phillida, and then there would 
be nobody to look after the house.” 

“You needn’t trouble about that, dear,” 
replied the elder lady, “it’s a case of no 
admittance except on business in an artist’s 
studio; the sisters and the cousins and the 
aunts, and the mothers too, are rigidly 
excluded.” 

“Then the thing isn’t to be thought of 
for an instant,” cried Mrs. Fane decidedly. 

“Now, Charlotte, do be reasonable. 
Suppose for a moment that your mis- 
fortunes had never 
happened, that you 
were still at Fane's 
Court, and that you 
had commissioned 
John Milner to paint 
a portrait of your 
daughter Phillida. 
Well, I suppose you 
would ask him to stay 
at Fane’s Court as 
your guest. You 
wouldn’t expect him 
to take his meals in 
the servants’ hall, and 
you would be very 
glad to see him at 
your dinner-table, and 
you would feel quite 
safe, my dear, as to 
the spoons and forks.” 

* Why, of course I 
should, Adelaide.” 

“And when Phil- 
lida sat to him, you 
wouldn't feel it in- 
cumbent upon you to act 
as her duenna, because 
you would know that 
John Milner is an artist 
and a gentleman.” 

“Oh, but Adelaide, 
that’s different; the mere fact of Mr. 
Milner’s being a guest, alters the position 
altogether.” 

“No, my dear Charlotte. It is simply 
because you would look upon Mr. Milner 
as an artist and a gentleman. And let me 
tell you, my dear, that your true artist 
is invariably a gentleman. He may be 
eccentric, he may dress himself like Guy 
Fawkes, he may even wear a scarlet tie, 
because he can’t help it, poor fellow, and 
a hat that makes him resemble an organ- 
grinder ; he may even throw his h’s about, 
or be absolutely uneducated; but yet, 
Charlotte, if he be a true artist, he is 
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inevitably a gentleman. You know the 
old saw that art refines the manners of a 
man, and doesn’t allow him to be a brute. 
As the doctor would say, it may take some 
time to act, but it’s an infallible prescription 
in the long run. And just as you would 
feel that Phillida was perfectly safe because 
the artist was your guest, so you may rest 
assured that your Una would need no lion 
to guard her in an artist’s studio, simply 
because, my dear, the girl who sits to an 
artist 7s his guest, and has, so to say, eaten 
his salt.” 

“ It sounds plausible enough, Adelaide,” 
said Mrs. Fane, “ and of course it would be 
a great thing for Phillida, if she cou/d earn 
something.” 

“T sha'n’t try to persuade you any more, 
Charlotte,” said Mrs. Barker. “I don’t 
think you foolish enough or wicked enough 
to hesitate where your child’s interests are 
concerned.” And then she rose, and sit- 
ting down to her davenport, wrote a note, 
which she handed open to her friend. 

It ran as follows :— 

“Dear John—The bearer, Miss 
Fane, is the 
daughter of a 
very dear friend 
of mine; she. 
would like to 
utilise her 
spare 
time. 











work, 


Now as she is a very pretty girl, why 

shouldn't she sit to you ; and if you could 

find her employment as a model, you would 

particularly please me, and do an act of 
charity that would greatly oblige 
“ Your affectionate cousin, 

“ ADELAIDE BARKER.” 


“Now go home, Charlotte,” said Mrs. 
Barker, “and talk it over with Phillida ; 
and if you're the sensible woman I take 
you to be, you won't hesitate, Charlotte, 
for an instant. The money your daughter 
will earn will be earned by honest hard 
of which she need never feel 
ashamed. And let me give ycu one hint 
—when you send her, for she should go 
alone, remember, make her as nice and 
neat as possible. First impressions, my 
dear, with men, even with artists, are 
everything, and as to beauty unadorned 
being adorned the most, I don’t believe a 
word of it. Let her-put on her best frock, 
Charlotte.” 

Then Mrs. Fane took her leave, having 
made up her mind to avail herself of the 
kind offer of Mr. Bayle, but determined 
to talk the other matter over with her 
daughter Phillida very seriously. 


CHAPTER III. 
MASTER AND PupPIit. 


The studio of: John*Milner was not a 
place for the sale of pictures, but a work- 
shop. Upon the walls were a heterogenous 
collection of studies, engravings, and 
copies of the old masters, Dutch, Spanish 
and Italian, all of which had been pro- 
duced by John Milner in the days of his 
youth. Perhaps the place was shamefully 
untidy ; most of the casts which stood or 
hung about were covered with dust, the 
painting table lay open, on it was a mass 
of half-squeezed paint tubes and miscella- 
neous bottles of varnish and media, and 
seated upon a particularly uncomfortable 

looking chair, staring ferociously at a 

large canvas, was Mr. John Milner, the 

well-known artist. 

John Milner was a particularly hand- 
some man ; he was generally known as 
Jupiter Milner, on account of his hand- 
some and classical head. There was the 
big broad forehead—the front of Jove 


still curled naturally, a very crown of 
glory, though white as driven snow ; the 


‘ead & 
} \ i . | aga himself, over which the plenteous hair 


WALTER CROFT. 





shaggy eyebrows were a deep iron grey, 
and shaded a pair of expressive eyes, 























tender yet bright; eyes which could 
sparkle with humour, twinkle with fun, or 
blaze with indignation. Many women 
had declared, when John Milner had been 
a younger man, that his eyes had haunted 
them. Not that John Milner was in the 
least bit a lady’s man; for, as he used to 
say, “I’m wedded to Art, you know, and 
she's an exacting mistress, and brooks no 
rival.” The man’s complexion was an 
honest, uncompromising red and white, 
which made him look the picture of health ; 
the lips, too, were ruddy, and when he 
smiled, they disclosed a 
set of perfect teeth which, 
considering that the man 
was close on sixty, was 
a notable fact. The beard 
and moustache are best 
described when it is said 
thos of the great Zeus 
at the Vatican might 
have been modelled from 
them; the leonine head 
was squarely set upon the 
massive shoulders ; and 
John Milner, though you 
wouldn’t have thought 
it, stood six feet two 
in his stockings, his 
massive big frame 
taking away a good ,’ 
deal of the appear- f 
ance of height. Mil- 
ner wore a loosely 
tied blue birdseye 
neckerchief, and an 
old grey suit of tweed if y 
considerably the worse SH % k 
for wear; he had on a é ‘y 
pair of carpet slippers which, ‘\ 
though not becoming foot ! 
coverings, were evidently com- 


fortable ones. | 
There was a very pretty female Ws 


face which appeared well nigh finished, 
and looked out from the canvas, which was 
smeared and smudged with various daubs 
of green and brown. The dress of the 
figure, which was a full length one, was 
merely indicated in a rude outline of 
colour upon the white priming of the 
canvas, and a little sketch in water colour 
was fastened to the stretcher by a 
drawing-pin. 

A few feet off stood a less massive easel 
with a half-finished portrait on it, upon 
which a particularly good-looking youth 
was hard at work ; he couldn’t have been 
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more than one-and-twenty ; he was well- 
dressed, his hands were white and 
delicate, he had an almost feminine com- 
plexion, a small moustache, which, like 
his short curly hair, was glossy black, 
and he was a very good-looking young 
gentleman indeed. He laid down his 
palette and his matel-stick, he took a 
silver cigarette case from his pocket, and 
taking a vesta from a matchbox attached 
to his watch chain, he lighted the cigarette; 
and as he smoked, he gazed intently at his. 
half-finished work, and then he sighed. 
“I can’t get the mouth 
right, Boss,” he said. 
“Mrs. Dacre insisted on 
smiling sweetly, in order 
to show her pretty-teeth, 
1 suppose. The fair 
widow is a woman who 
makes the most of her 
advantages ; and in try- 
ing to do justice to her, 
I have produced an 
ogress who is showing 
her teeth. It isn’t a 
smile, it's a grin—an 
ogress-like grin, and 
there is no other 
word for it. I 
, wish I hadn't of- 
¥} fered to do it. I 
/ suppose it was 
my vanity that 
made me let her 
talk me into it; but 
it has got to be 


Ps Ss , 

\K finished, or else 
4 KK y #, she'll quarrel with 
y) 


do her justice, she 

will quarrel with me; 

and it’s very difficult to 

do a handsome woman like 

old Dacre’s widow justice. But I 

can’t go on asking her to sit for me 

for ever, and why on earth she should 

have come to a beginner like me for her 
portrait, I’m sure I can’t tell.” 

“TI suppose she thought it was the 
easiest way of making a fool of you,” said 
the elder man drily. 

“ Anyhow, Boss, she’s an uncommonly 
pretty woman, and a fellow might do 
worse.” 

“Yes,” grunted out Milner, “a fellow 
might do worse than marry a woman seven 

ears his senior. You've plenty of money, 
alter, but she’d soon help you to get rid 


y 189" me; onal if it doesn’t 
, 
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of it. I don’t think Dacre left so very 
much behind him when he died ; and they 
do say that jealousy helped to kill him. 
You are not by any means the first man 
that woman’s made a fool of, Master 


Walter ; and I should think myself that if 


there were nothing else against her, that 
seven years difference ought to choke you 
off. But you boys are all alike, and I 


suppose you will be a boy to the end of 


the chapter. Why, dear me, I was a boy 
myself once, and my first love was a tender 
flower of eight-and-thirty ; I was ten years 
old then, and that’s fifty years ago. I 
think if | were you, Walter, I should make 
it along engagement ; that would cure you 
if nothing else would.” 

“Well, a fellow must like somebody,” 
remarked the young man impatiently. 

“1 suppose if you do make a fool of 
yourself with Mrs. Dacre, that you'll wash 
your hands of Art.” Then Milner got up, 
and gazed critically upon his pupil’s work. 
“You've hit the likeness, Walter,” he said, 
“you have a happy knack of doing that ; 
and there is, as you say, something ogress- 
like about the mouth; but the mouth’s 
uncommonly like, my boy, all the same.” 

“T don’t seem to get on, Boss,” said 
Walter Croft wearily ; “it isn’t laziness.” 

“You have talent, my boy,” said Milner 
kindly, “and you've made immense pro- 
gress since you came to me two years ago; 
but I don’t think you'll ever do any real 
good except at portraits. It isn’t your 
fault, Walter, it’s your misfortune. You 


are rich. You are—excuse the word, my 
boy—to a certain extent a swaggerer ; 


there is no royal road to fame, remember, 
and it’s only by sheer hard work that a 
man can do any real good ; he may become 
the fashion, of course, and he may make 
money ; and people like to be flattered, 
and are willing to pay for it. You ought 
to have to /ive by Art, Walter, to do any- 
thing great in it ; and if you were as poor 
as a rat, it would do you lots of good, and 
take some of the side off you; and if you 
hadn't had those two little things of yours 
hung last year, it would have been all the 
better for you, my boy.” 

“You are very rough on me, Boss,” said 
Walter Croft, with an air of dejection, 
“you call a spade a spade, with a 
vengeance.” 

“T do so for your good, my boy,” said 
the elder man kindly. “I don’t think you 
will ever do any real good, Walter, because 
you let a parcel of women make a fool of 


you. You used to work, you know, when 
you first came to me, and the glorious 
glamour of the thing was fresh upon you ; 
but you don’t work now, my boy, though 
you honestly think you do. You drive 
over to Mrs. Dacre’s place, and she tells 
you how clever you are, and how hand- 
some you are, and you sit at your easel 
and play at painting her portrait, and you 
drink in her flattery with an eager ear. 
And then I suppose you make love to her, 
just to pass the time away. And then 
some of her fashionable friends drop in 
and tell you what a clever fellow you are, 
and what a good-looking fellow you are, 


just as she did.” 


“And then I suppose you think I make 
love to them ?” 

“Well, no,” said Milner; “that would 
be bad form, you couldn't well do it before 
her face; besides, you know, you're looked 
upon now as her lawful prey, just as 
though you were the cake in the nursery 
rhyme, which had to be pressed and 
patted and marked with a big D, and Mrs. 
Dacre will pop you in the oven, my boy, 
and marry you, before you’re many weeks 
older.” 

“Oh, hang it, Boss, don’t talk of mar- 
riage, the word has never even been men- 
tioned between us, except on one occasion, 
when she said a little sentimentally to me, 
that marriage was the grave of love. ‘lI 
found it so, Walter,’ she said a little sadly, 
and she looked as if she were going to cry.” 

“So she calls you Walter, does she ?” 
said the elder man drily. “ Then she 
means business. When a woman who 
has cut her wisdom teeth calls a young 
fellow by his Christian name, my boy, she 
always means business.” 

“Oh, hang it, Boss, it isn’t business, it’s 
mere sentiment.” 

Then John Milner laughed aloud. 

“ Did you ever see any sentiment about 
a dealer, Walter ?” 

“ Well, no,” said the young fellow, with 
a smile, “I can’t say 1 have; it isn’t in 
their line.” 

“Well, it’s my opinion,” said Milner, 
“that there is more sentiment, far more 
sentiment, about a dealer, than there is 
about a young widow of expensive tastes, 
a very small balance at her banker’s, and 
who has cut her wisdom teeth. I don’t 
care for Circe, you know ; she wasa widow, 
and unless I am much mistaken, she mur- 
dered her husband. To my mind sor- 
ceresses are very uncomfortable people.” 
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JUPITER JOHN. 


“You're rather rough on her, Boss,” 
said the young man, flinging aside his 
cigarette impatiently. “This is a hand- 
some woman, and a hospitable woman, 
and if she’s good enough to take me by 
the hand and try to ‘boom’ me, it’s 
merely because she’s so good-natured and 
fond of Art.” 

“And the milk of human kindness, I 
suppose. If you weref’'t so well off, my 
son, I don’t think she’d exhibit so much 
good-nature and fondness for Art. You 
are useful, you can take her to the play; 
you can drive with her, and r'de with her, 
and you're nice-looking and wear good 


clothes, and—you're well off.” 


“ You're very dawn on me to-day, Boss. 
Is it my fault that I am well off ? and is it 
a crime to go to agood tailor? Must I be 
any the worse artist because I dress well, 
and like to enjoy myself?” 

Milner smiled. 

“ An artist enjoys himself in his Art,” 
he said; “he lives for it—in it, and is 
ready to die for it. With him everything 
is subservient to Art. Your true artist is 
his own severest critic, and the very best 
of his work never satisfies his aspirations.” 

“There is a good deal in that,” said 
Walter Croft. “If being filled with the 
sense of his own unworthiness can help 
a fellow, I ought to get on; and when I 
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look at the ogress,” he added, staring 
moodily at the portrait, “it makes me 
think that perhaps I never shall do any 
good. You won't turn me out, though, 
will you, Boss? You'll wait till my last 
year of pupilage is over; and then if I’m 
no good, you'll tell me so, and I can take 
to criticism and sit in judgment upon 
more successful men.” 

“Pooh, you're posing, Walter; I wish 
you wouldn't 
pose. What's a 
year or two of 
pupilage? The 
pupilage of an 
artist is his life- 
time. I can teach 
you the things 
that you'd have 
had to muddle 
out for yourself | 
—the tricks and jf 
dodges; and of @ 
course you'll # 
copy my manner- 
isms, and admire 
my faults. There 
are lots of pretty 
women who want 
a cheap portrait ; 
well, they'll come 
to you, because 
you'll do it cheap; 
or take payment 
in soft words and 
smiles, and little 
dinners. That's 
why women sit 
to amateurs, be- 
cause it costs 
them nothing. 
It's the crowd 
of clever ama- 
teurs which has 
sprung up now- 3 
a-days, that is Zam 
ruining a E 
artists and Eng- 
lish Art. Here in England you can 
get mediocrity very cheap, and because 
they pay little or nothing for it, English 

ople have got to like mediocrity. 

ravo!” cried Milner suddenly, “ that's 
better ; the ogress is disappearing, and the 
handsome woman showing up at last; 
she is a handsome woman, I[ suppose, 
though she’s terribly artificial with her 
frills, her fallals, and her furbelows. Why 
can’t you go tonature for your beauty, my 





“THERE WAS A GENTLE TAP.” 


boy ? Why must you bea delineator of 
decorative millinery ? It isn’t Art, you 
know ; no, hang it, it isn’t Art.” 

“It’s all very well to talk, Boss,” said 
Walter Croft ; “but where am I to find 
real beauty in a model's face? I may be 
finical, but I like pretty surroundings, and 
the signs of wealth. Pluck off a cock- 
pheasant’s handsome plumage, and where's 
his beauty then? There's a great deal in 

. clothes, Boss, 
particularly in 
women’s clothes, 
though you may 
call them the 
adulteries of Art, 
which cnly strike 
the eye. It isn’t 
every budding 
artist who is 
lucky enough to 
find his Forna- 
rina and his in- 
spiration at the 
beginning of his 
career. I look 
about in vain for 
my ideal, and I 
never see her 
save in my 
drei.ns; she 
haunts my me- 
mory as a lovely 
vision impossible 
to reproduce ; 
vague and intan- 
gible as a fading 
shadow. The 
dream -woman— 
the world’s de- 
sire—is a mere 
phantom.” 

“Everything 
comes to a man 
who waits,” said 
Milner oracu- 
larly. “Every 
man’s’ ideal 
comes to him sooner or later; it may be 
to-day or to-morrow, or when his hand 
has lost its cunning.” 

There was agentle tap. Walter pointed 
to the door, and said with a smile, 
“ Perhaps that’s her knock.” 

“Come in,” growled John Milner, still 
gazing at Mrs. Dacre’s portrait. Then 
the door opened, and Phillida, a letter in 
her hand, and a pretty blush of diffidence 
on her pretty face, entered the studio. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
In THE StuDIO. 


“T believe you are Mr. Milner, sir,” said 
the blushing Phillida, taking no notice 
whatever of young Mr. Croft, but favour- 
ing the elder artist with a sunny smile. 

“That’s my name, my child,” said John 
Milner, “ what can I do for you ?” 

“T’ve brought a letter of introduction 
from Mrs. Barker, Mr. Milner,” said 
Phillida ; “ Mrs. Barker and my mother 
are very old friends, and’ she thought——” 
and here poor Phillida became very much 
confused indeed. 

“It’s very good of you I’m sure, young 
lady,” said Milner with formal politeness. 
“Tf you won't mind sitting down an 
instant,” he continued, as he handed her 
a Chinese cane chair, accompanying the 
action by a gesture which was half nod 
half bow, “I'll read Mrs. Barker’s letter: 
she’s my cousin, you know, my child,” he 
added with object of putting Phillida at 
her ease, and then held out his hand for 
the letter. 

Of course Walter Croft took stock of 
her: he ran over her perfections in his 
mind, being an artist. “ Uncommonly 

retty little girl,” he thought. “ Wonder- 

ul eyes. I wonder why she keeps on 
blushing like that. What a complexion 
she’s got! By George, her blushes become 
her, and when [ look at her, I dont believe 
that the roses in Romney’s Lady Hamil- 
ton in her youth were exaggerated after 
all. He knew what he was about did 
Romney, when he painted those damask 
roses of hers. I should like to do a head 
of that little girl. That’s the worst of 
very young girls, you can’t do anything 
but a head of them; they nearly always 
stoop, or gawk, or sprawl, or do some- 
thing dreadful. And then their poses! 
There’s that girl; she’s hooking her foot 
on to that chair,-just as though she 
thought it was a fiery untamed steed, and 
she had to stick on or perish in the 
attempt. But it’s a pretty foot—a very 
pretty foot.” Walter was peeping from 
behind his canvas at poor Phillida while 
he made this mental criticism. Suddenly 
their eyes met, and the eldest Miss Fane 
blushed a celestial rosy red, and, strange 
to say, young Mr. Croft, who was a. good 
young fellow, without a particle of wicked- 
ness in him (and it’s quite possible for a 
young fellow to be good, without being 
either dull or stupid), blushed too; and 


perhaps his blushes proved his goodness, 
tor just as a tortoise draws its head and 
legs within its shell, and so disappears 
from mortal ken, so did young Croft incon- 
tinently vanish behind his canvas, feeling 
rather ashamed of himself than otherwise. 
“She'll look upon me as an impertinent 
snob,” thought young Croft. “It’s some- 
times nice to stare, but it’s never nice to 
be caught staring. I don’t know that I 
was particularly criminal though: an 
artist can’t help looking at everything with 
a professional eye,” thought the rich young 
man, who was meditating making a fool of 
himself with Mrs. Dacre. “Now if she 
had been a model, firstly she wouldn't 
have blushed, secondly she’d have been 
pleased with my professional appreciation; 
but not being a model, I deserve to be 
soundly kicked for staring the child” out 
of countenance.” But young Mr. Croft’s 
meditations were interrupted by the voice 
of John Milner. 

“ So you want to sit to me, Miss Fane ?” 

Phillida looked very miserable indeed. 

“It was Mrs. Barker,” she said apolo- 
getically. 

“Oh, it was Mrs. Barker who put it 
into your head, was it?” said Milner 
kindly. “Well, Adelaide is my cousin, 
and she’s a very sensible woman, she’s 
always right—or thinks she is, which is 
pretty much the same thing. And so you 
want to utilise your time. You are quite 
right, Miss Fane; the path of idleness is 
the road to misery. You feel horribly 
uncomfortable, don’t you?” said Milner. 
“You needn’t feel uncomfortable, my 
dear,” he added paternally. “Let me 
introduce you to a pupil of mine,” he went 
on with solemn formality, still seeking to 
divert the girl’s thoughts and put her at 
her ease. ‘“ Walter,” he continued, “ you 
couldn't do better than make a study of 
this little lady ; in fact, we'll both make a 
study of her from different points of view. 
Now, my dear, the whole art of the 
model consists in retaining her pose and 
retaining her expression; when we 
have got the right pose and the right 
expression, all you've got to do is to 
consider my young friend’s head that of 
the Gorgon Medusa: you can look upon 
his ambrosial curls as writhing snakes, 
my dear. Now the very sight of Medusa’s 
head turned those who looked on it to 
stone ; and when we get the right pose and 
the right expression, all you've got to do 
is to look at my pupil and petrify at once.” 

B 
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Phillida smiled, but she went on blush- 
ing. 

“T think you'll find it rather fun than 
otherwise,” said Milner, “ that is if you’re 
fond of dressing up, you know, and 
most girls are fond of dressing up. You 
mustn’t mind our staring at you, we've 
got to do that, of course ; ‘and you mustn't 
look upon sitting as a punishment ; and 
all you've got to do is to make your- 
self perfectly 
comfortable. 
That’s where 
women are 
better off than 
men. I went 
into a friend’s 
studio the 
other day, 
David David- 
son’s; his clas- 
sical man was 
doing a scene 
from Milton, 
The Fall of 
Satan, and 
Satan was hav- 
ing an uncom- 
monly rough 
time of it. The 
poor fellow 
who posed was 
supposed to 
be shooting 
through space 
head down- 
wards. David- 
son had asked 
for an expres- 
sion of agony, 
and the ex- 
pression of 
agony on the 
poor mortal’s 
face was in- 
tensely life- 
like, which 





smile I wanted ; and you see we're merci- 
ful: and that smile’s delightfully natural ; 
and it would be rather difficult to smile at 
the word of command, wouldn’t it, Miss 
Fane ?” 

Phillida didn't answer him, being wise 
for her age, but went on smiling. 

“ Walter,” said Milner, “I don’t think 
you'll have much difficulty in getting 
the ogress’s mouth right now.” 

The artist 
and his pupil 
were both 
working away 
as though for 
dear life. Wal- 
ter alternately 
stared at his 
canvas and at 
Phillida, while 
Milner, with a 
quick and 
practised 
hand, dashed 
in a pretty 
likeness with 
a pencil upon 
a drawing pad. 
The sitting 
must have 
lasted a full 
five minutes, 
then poor 
Phillida’s lip 
began to trem- 
ble, and the 
girl suddenly 
buried her face 
in her hands 
and burst into 
a flood of 
blinding tears. 

“Oh, Mr. 
Milner, I’m so 
sorry,’ she 
said, “‘so very 





wasn’t to be 
wondered at, for 


hands which were upon the floor ; a little 
more and he'd have been standing on his 
head: his face was purple before he had 
been at it five minutes ; but Davidson was 
delighted.” 

Phillida began to smilc. 

“That’s it, my dear,” 
suddenly. 


cried Milner 
“Now don’t move, it was the 


IN THE STUDIO. 
he was lying tpon 
a door which was very nearly upright, 
supporting himself on the pé ims of his 

oO 


sorry. I did 
try, I did in- 
deed ; but I couldn’t sit still any longer, I 
felt as though my head were bobbing up 
and down, and every muscle in my face 
seemed to be twitching.” 

“You needn't worry vourself, my dear,” 
said Milner kindly. ‘“ Rome wasn’t built 
inaday. We must walk before we can 
run. By time and patience the leaves of 
the mulberry tree are turned into silk. 
Wise proverts these every one of them, 
and they ought to console you. You see 
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we can’t compete with photography,” he 
added kindly, as he held out the drawing 
pad, and showed his work to the aston- 
ished girl. “1’ve got all I wanted: this 
little sketch is sure to come in handy some 
day,” and then he walked over to the well 
nigh finished portrait upon which young 
Croft was working; and taking no further 
notice of Phillida, began to chat with his 
pupil in artistic language, which seemed 
as Greek to Mrs. Fane's little daughter, 
upon certain abstruse points in the tech- 
nique of Mrs. Dacre’s likeness. Then 
with a movement of his head towards 
Phillida, still staring at Mrs. Dacre’s 
portrait upon which his pupil was work- 
ing, Milner smilingly asked young Croft 
whether he was any nearer his ideal now 
than he was half an hour ago. 

“Of course she’s a very pretty little 
girl,” said Walter magisterially. “One 
doesn’t look for the highest type of beauty 
in a girl of seventeen. It’s just because 
her beauty is of the highest type,” said 
Walter, referring to his canvas, “that I 
find it impossible to do her the scantiest 
justice; and while trying to produce a 
likeness, I feel that I am perpetrating a 
caricature.” 

“Oh, you think so, do you,” said 
Milner ; “ that’s because 
you're infatuated. I think 
she ought to be well satis- 
fied with the portrait, and 
she doesn’t look what she 
is, which is what Byron 
calls 
“Clay not dead but soulless.” 


“You wouldn’t say 


that, Boss, if you /. 
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knew her better,” replied the younger 
man. 

“T don’t want to know her better. It’s 
wrong to think ill of anybody I suppose, 
but that woman has destroyed your 
career, Walter: she'll make you marry 
her, of course she will.” 

“I fancy Boss, that you’re about the 
only man who pities me.” 

“A young man married is a young 
man marred,” said Milner sententiously. 
“There’s no doubt whatever about that 
axiom, boy, when the young man who is 
married is an artist, and when the lady is 
seven years his senior.” 

“No, hang it, Boss, not seven,” cried 
Walter indignantly. 

“ Well, she acknowledged to five, so we 
may credit her with seven; though, of 
course, in your eyes 

“ Age cannot wither her, 

Nor custom stale her infinite variety.” 

I wish I could stay and make a study 
of that little girl, Boss, but I have promised 
to go to lunch, and it’s a good long drive 
to Lexham Gardens.” 

“ Oh, you’re burning to be off, of course 
you are, I can quite understand it.” 

Then Walter wished little Miss Fane 
good morning, feeling that he had con- 
ferred an immense favour 


G7 in doing so, and once more 
P 77) N 


Phillida blushed, either be- 
cause she was a silly little 
chit of seventeen, or, per- 
haps, because she agreed 
with the rest of the world 
in thinking that young 
Walter Croft was an 
uncommonly good-looking 
fellow. 

(To be continued.) 
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be made out of canvassing, in 
a good line of business ; but to 
\ do anything great requires the 
a bantam. 
I don’t know why, but I have a weakness for 
any sort of canvasser. I can never treat him 
(the reader will kindly pardon the repeated 
; reference to insect life, it has always been a 
bugbear with my——but there, you understand). 
license, or dispensed the gladdening pomme de terre from 
a hot potato stall; anyhow, I find myself here with a 
hopeless softness under the left ribs for the gentle art of , 
When living in a cottage on a high road in Kent, my 
innocent residence became quite a house of call for 
all the vagabonds passing that iy There was an 
and the calling started by a gentle rap, and the 
request for a little water. For this purpose, some 
‘old tin can picked up from a rubbish heap was 
people on a country road a little water? It 
was readily given, times out of number; and a 
little later I saw a wreath of blue smoke rise 
can of water was boiling. 
For a few minutes silence reigned, and then the 
gentle rapping was repeated. This time it was a 
‘tea and bit o’ sugar ? 
Now, a man who oF ng about to sit down to his 
own hot rolls and coffee, needs internal organs of a 
can’t do that sort of thing, and go to church on 
Sunday. 
Yes, you give the water, you give the tea and sugar, 
and you give the woman an old frock of your wife's, 
and the man a pair of boots, and wish them well on their 
journey. Then you feel like a saint in a stained glass 


iP EALLY, there’s a lot of money to 
energy of a cockroach, and the pluck o« 
rudely, or send him off with a flea in his ear 
May be that in a previous incarnation I held a pedler’s 
the casual caller. 
open common opposite, where my friends encamped, 
handed in. Well, who could refuse some poor 
from a hollow in the common, and I knew that the 
ragged child. Could I let her mother have a pinch of 
flinty make to refuse a spoonful of tea and sugar. You 
and you give a bit of bread with a dash of butter. Aye, 
7 with a scroll inscription underneath, “ Blessed is 


“ANYTHING IN INKS 
To-pay ?” 
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he that considereth the poor and needy.” 
But when all the old lobster tins and 
Australian meat cans that have been dis- 
carded for the previous six months are 
handed in, when the servants’ tea caddy 
has been emptied, and you have to 


entrench upon your own particular brand 
of Souchong—when every loaf of bread 



































““HE CLASPS IT TO HIS LEG.” 


in the house has been robbed of its crust, 
and you haven't an old boot left on the 
premises—then you begin to see the text, 
“It is more blessed to give than to 
receive,” in a new light, and inquire of the 
police why something cannot be done to 
stop this continuous calling. The In- 
spector of the local constabulary looks 
round later in the day, and wishes to see 





you. He takes a seat in your den, and 
asks if you have been in the habit of 
giving these people anything. 

You blush, stammer, and go as near 
telling a lie about it as circumstances 
permit. How can you tell a policeman 
that you have practically cleared your 
larder and wardrobe of everything barring 
bare necessities ? So you simply reply, 
“Yes, a little water now and then, and a 
few crusts of bread.” 

But you somehow feel that he knows 
something more than that. A brief space 
passes in silence and the disposal of two 
glasses of whisky, and then the Inspector 
invites you into your own front garden. 
You follow him up to the gateway, and 
then, with the ghost of a smile, he draws 
your attention to some chalk marks on the 
brickwork piers of the gateway. 

“Your house is marked,” the man in 
uniform coolly remarks. ; 

“ Marked ? How do you mean ?” 

“ Why, these fellows will mark a house 
where they can get anything. Honour 
among thieves, you know, sir. But 
don’t touch it for a day or two, 
and I will see you again. Good 
morning.” 

This sort of information makes 
one feel sad, and you ask of the 
winds, where is human gratitude ? 

It is early morning a few 
days later, and the well-known 
tapping is repeated. You in- 
struct that the door is not to 
be answered. But there are 
two men in the porchway, and 
one speaks loudly. Now comes 
a double knock, entirely differ- 
¥ent from the first. It is a knock 
™ that must be answered. What 
strange variations, to be sure, 
may be played upon an iron 
door-rapper. 

The servant has responded, 
and meets you with a scared 
face. “ Policeman, sir.” 

You go to the door yourself. 

“Sorry to trouble you, sir. 
Just taken this man in charge for beg- 
ging at your door. Will you look down 
at the station this morning and see the 
Inspector ?” 

You simply nod, and try. to avoid looking 
the wretched delinquent in the face. And 
the pair go marching down the road—the 
policeman with the air of a man who 
has just conquered a kingdom, and the 











beggar like a bag of bones startled by the 
trump of doom. So this is what your 
complaint to the police has ended in. 
A poor wretch begging a crust has been 
led off to the lock-up, while his wife and 
children await on the common his coming 
home to breakfast. 

But your wife is equal to the occasion 
(give me one woman's wit against the 
wisdom of a regiment of men). She sends 
out a good breakfast to those 
left on the common, and then 
packs _ off to town for the 
day. You are supposed to be 
responding to a sudden call in 
consequence of the death of 
an aunt. Asa matter of fact 
you spend the afternoon at 
your club, and the evening— 
well, it’s vears since you were 
at a music hall before, so just 
once in a while, you know. 
A man should always see 
what's going on in the world. 

Next morning the police- 
man calls again and ‘ 
informs you that the 
Inspector was exceed- 
ingly sorry you were 
unable to attend the 
court, the prisoner had 
to be discharged for want 
of evidence. 

Of course, you warmly 
share the Inspector’s regret, 
send the constable on his beat 
a nobler man by two half- 
crowns, and then calmly pen 
a notice to your landlord, giv- 
ing up possession of that 
roadside cottage at the close 
of the quarter. Having done 
this, you explain to your wife 
that it’s about time some- 
body else had a turn. 

But the class referred to 
are not quite the kind of 
people I have in view. It needs a city 
office of fairly easy access to bring around 
you the canvasser in full war paint. 

Assuming that possession has been 
taken of an eligible pair of rooms, your 
name and calling duly painted on the 
doorway and at the entrance to the 
chambers, and you have come to the office 
in good time to cover a fair day’s work. 

Just as you are half-way through the 
morning letters, someone opens the door, 
drops a brown paper parcel on the nearest 
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chair, says Mr. Ephraim will call later on, 
and disappears. 

Who is Ephraim and what is the 
parcel ? You look at the package for a 
moment as though expecting it to get up 
and walk round. The office boy fetches 
it and willingly unties the string. Two 
lengths of cloth suitable for trousers! 
Is it a joke, a present, or a mistake? Of 
course, it’s a mistake; possibly meant 
for the man who had the 
office before you, but whose 
present address is General 
Post Office, Johaanesburg, 
Africa. Already you have 
posted off to him three tailors’ 
bills, several hotel claims, and 
an odd writ or two. Johan- 
nesburg covers a multitude 
; of sins. 

It is such a gentle rap 
that you doubt whether 
there is anybody at the 
door at all, and you cry 
“Come in,” with a doubt 
in your voice. The door 
opens again, and two Sis- 
ters of Mercy look at you 
as though ready to bear 
you off to some unknown 
haven of rest in another 
world. They speak no 
word, and stand looking 
at you in a way peculiar to 
Sisters of Mercy. 

Blushing all over your 
face, and wondering why 
on earth they don’t say what 
they want, you motion them 
to a seat. But one of them 
steps forward noiselessly—no 
one ever heard a Sister of 
Mercy’s boots creak—and lay 
a card on your desk. You see 
in a moment it is a collecting 
card for some charity, but you 
pretend to study it earnestly, 
and then look up with a weak attempt at 
a business-like air, and mumble some- 
thing-about being unable to do anything 
to-day. Still the Sisters do not speak, 
but they smile, and remain standing there 
smiling. What can a fellow do, I mean a 
soft fellow? Why, he fumbles in his 
trousers pocket, puts his name down for 
half-a-crown, and never mentions it to 
anybody. Well, it’s worth half-a-crown 
to see a Sister of Mercy smile. 

There is a shuffling step on the corridor, 
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an uncertain tapping at the door, and your 
“Come in” is responded to by a large 
overhanging nose, a black curly thatch 
of hair, and two dark shifty eyes, while 
from the thick lips comes the softly whis- 
pered, brief introduction—Mr. Ephraim. 

“Oh, you are Mr. Ephraim. That 
parcel—there is some mistake. My boy 
opened it, but——” 

It was no harm, no harm. Would I not 
look at the cloth. It was all real wool, and 
not half the price charged at the shops. 
Really a splendid opportunity for re- 
stocking the wardrobe at no cost at all 
worth speaking of. 

A mildly conveyed hint that there was 
no immediate call for a new pair of 
trousers, only warmed Mr. Ephraim up to 
the subject. With the confidential air of 
a friend who is really putting you up toa 
good thing, he whips undone a length of 
the cloth, and clasps it to his ley, then, 
with such an inviting smile, otfers his leg 
under this improved condition for your 
admiration. He also backs about a bit in 
order that the effect of the pattern at a 
distance may be observed. As you do 
not appear eager to immediately throw oft 
your nether adornments in favour of this 
Mew enticement, the other roll is put 
through the same performance. 

At this stage you remark more decidedly 
that you don’t want anything of the sort, 
and as a matter of fact have not paid for 
the last pair. 

Mr. Ephraim treats this as a very clever 
joke, and then suddenly decides that he 
will take eighteenpence less per piece, and 
say no more about it. He also suggests 
that Aaron Brothers would make a couple 
of pair up, lovely cut, for the price of one. 

As a last resource you tell him that 
already you have more pairs of trousers 
than you know what to do with. You 
have been giving worn-out pairs away to 
anyone who called for months past. 

This chokes Ephraim off, but when at 


the door he looks back with the uncanny @ 


eye of a man who intends to be with you 
again shortly. 

A mighty sigh of relief, and you are soo. 
once again buried in your papers. Foot- 
steps are heard passing and repassing 
along the corridor, but no one stops. You 
actually get a fair half hour’s work done. 
Now there is a soft step, a man’s soft 
step ; the step of a pair of boots very low 
at the heel and thin at the sole. It 
approaches, stops, passes ; you are saved. 


But it comes back; the door is opened, 
and something that reminds you won- 
derfully of the child’s toy, Jack in the Box, 
puts its head and shoulders round the 
door. It is a man hugging a huge bottle, 
and in a cracked voice pitched on a top 
key, he asks, “Anything in inks to-day, 
sir?” 

He notices your stony glare, and with- 
draws a bit. The manner, too, in which 
he hugs the bottle and keeps tight grip of 
the door knob, induces the fancy that he 
has often been suddenly moved downstairs 
and the bottle allowed to follow him. 

“Do you sell ink, then ?” 

“Sell it? Why, I have got through 
barrels in my time.” And he looks it. 
“There you are; a gallon bottle of the 
best fluid that ever kissed the bristling 
quill.” 

Great heavens! Does the lunatic ima- 
gine that you bathe in ink, or drink it 
as an early morning beverage? 

Uncon- 
sciously you 
rise from 
your chair; 
he notes the 
movement, 
and ere you 
are quite up- 
right, he has 
seized his 
inky infant 
and flown. 

While me- 
ditating how 
on earth a 
man like 
that ever @ 
does any, 
business, 
and who 
are the g 
people 
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that sop up ink by the gallon; a double- 
itouch, light as air, on the door-panel, 
brings forth your melancholy “Come in.” 
Weary of this sort of thing, you do 
not look up immediately, but detecting 
the sound of skirts, you are quickly all 
politeness. “I beg pardon, pray come 
in, will you be seated?” A pretty girl. 
What a relief. She lisps, “Thank you,” 
and alights on the front edge of your 
visitor’s arm-chair. 

With a well-arranged little blush, she 
expresses regret at having disturbed you; 
and this, of course, immediately calls 
forth an explosive, “ Not 
at all, not at all.” Then 
she goes on to explain 
that as you have taken 
such a deep interest in 
the Society for the Re- 
covery of Lost Relatives 
(your deep interest con- 
sisted in having been 
badgered into giving 
half-a-crown subscription 
about a year ago), she 
thought you would like 
to know that it was in- f 
tended to re-organise the fF 
Society on a much larger jj 
scale, in order to include 
within its scope the re- 
covery of husbands who 
had gone away with the 
best intentions, but hav- 
ing lost their way in the 
many misleading paths of 
life, had never returned 
to their wives and chil- 
dren. To this noble end 
it would be necessary to 
send emissaries all over 
the world, and probably 
to secure the services of 
Stanley. As this would mean much ex- 
pense, it was hoped you would see your 
way to doubling your annual subscription. 

Venturing to ask whether it would not 
be better to spend the money on the wife 
and children left behind, you are met with 
a decided “ Oh no, our mission is to bring 
back the lost one, other Soc‘eties will care 
for those at home.” 

Ah, The Parish Relief Society. This 
almost escapes from your lips, but not 
quite; then, feeling you ought to have 
something for your money, you get up 
sufficient courage to ask whether she is 
going in search of any of the missing 
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ones, because, if so, you might feel tempted 
to—— 

Your visitor, struggling to look ignorant 
of the meaning of your back-handed com- 
pliment, says “Thank you” very decidedly, 
hands you a neat little receipt, bows pret- 
tily, feels as though she would like to have 
stayed longer had the business of the 
Society permitted, and departs. For a 
moment you feel inclined to call her back 
znd double your subscription, but remem- 
bering there is not that amount left in 
the cash box, you cool your ardour, 
yawn, and prepare to depart. 

“ Anything in pictures 
to-day, sir?” 

“No, thank you.” 

“Beautiful pair of 
artist’s proofs ?” 

“ No, thanks.” 

“ Here are two works 
by a well-known man. 
Just finished them spe- 


cially for me. Two 
guineas the pair.” 
“No, I don’t want 


them.” 

“Well, I'll put them in 
at thirty shillings, just to 
do business.” 

“No, I ¥ 

“But just look, sir. 
There, I'll do the pair for 
a guinea.” 

“Why, I have bought 
those things at five shil- 
lings a-piece.” 

“What, pictures like 
that ?—never. Why, they 
cost me three half-crowns 
without the frames.” 

“Well, I don’t want 
them, anyhow.” 

“ Have your own way 
then, guv’nor. Half-guinea the pair;” and 
he places them comfortably in the corner, 
and draws up a small receipt. 

You make up your mind that it is 
the last time you will be bitten, for 
one day at least, and accordingly clap 
on your hat and rush out. But the land- 
lord’s agent has just waddled up to the 
doorway, and you rebound off his rotund 
figure. ; 

“Can you manage me a little cheque ?” 
he hints, after a well worked-up smile. 

Now you would not mind what hap 
pened to that man at that moment, but 
you look very pleasant and invite him to 
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look in the next morning, when it shall be 
all ready for him. 

The Italian girl with her tambourine 
and sunny smile is waiting at the door. 
You have never refused her a copper, and 
she looks up at you with confidential 
anticipation. She sees you look worried, 
and provides an extra special smile. She 
wins, and the copper passes. 

In the train you wonder if your callers 
would give you what you have given 
them, were they able and you needed it ? 


You doubt it a little, and consequently 
feel a somewhat better man than your 
fellows. 

Happy in your own conceit, your semi- 
detached suburban retreat is reached. 
During the evening the wife suggests 
that you have a much happier time of it 
in the city than she does at home, because 
you meet so many people. This you feel 


to be hard lines, and there is a little 
bickering. 
the subject. 


But that is nothing to do with 
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TRENT BRIDGE CRICKET 
GROUND. 


GLANCE back at the time when 
W. Clark (the famous lob bowler), 
B. Parr, Guy, Redgate, Barker, 
G. Parr, Garratt, and others of 
the old school played on the Trent Bridge 
Ground, almost causes us to wonder 
whether the game as now played has 
any connection with what was termed 
cricket then; and yet, no doubt, the 
game at that period was quite as en- 
joyable, and the rivalry just as keen, 
as at present. “The Bridges,” as it is 
termed, was first opened for county 
cricket on July 27th and 28th, 1840, by 
W. Clark, when Notts met Sussex, and 
sustained defeat by fourteen runs. In 
the return match at Brighton, June 15th 
and 16th, Sussex again won, by an innings 
and fifty-nine runs. Notts also played 
Kent the same season, June 18th, 19th 
and 2zoth, at Town Malling, winning by 
ten wickets. No return match appears to 
have been played. Since that time many 
old style matches have taken place; and 
if some of the younger generation of 
cricketers could only catch a glimpse of 
the manner in which the players of that 
day were attired—in their tall hats, high 
stand-up collars, and braces across their 
shoulders—it would, no doubt, appear to 
them comical in the extreme. 

George Parr, the premier batsman of his 
day, appears to have played his first match 
on-Trent Bridge Ground, September gth, 
roth and rrth, 1844, with eleven players of 
Nottingham v. five players of England and 
six gentlemen of Nottingham. A more 
modern school of cricketers comprised R. 
Daft, W. Oscroft, A. Shaw, J. C. Shaw, 
Fred Wild, T. Bignall, M. McIntyre, 





By ARTHUR SHREWSBURY, 


F. Morley, S. Biddulph, A. Shewsbury, 
and others—a galaxy of talent which 
hardly any other county could equal. 

Nor could any other county boast of 
such a trio of bowlers at one time as J. C. 
Shaw, A. Shaw,and F. Morley. “Bummy” 
Shaw, as the former was called, was a 
remarkable character in his way, and some 
very interesting anecdotes are related in 
his native village of Sutton-in-Ashfield 
about him, one of which I take the 
opportunity of relating. It was while 
“Jemmy” was engaged in a_ shooting 
seca ong on the high road at 
Sutton. After skirmishing about some 
time, “ Jemmy” came across a flock of 
sparrows, and immediately let fly amongst 
them. It was plain to his mind that a bag 
would be required for the dead birds, but 
very much to his surprise, none could be 
found ; when he coolly remarked what a 
surprising thing it was, that such small 
birds could fly away with so much shot. 
It had not occurred to him that none had 
been hit. 

R. Daft and A. Shaw were the two 
most prominent members of the Notts 
Eleven ; the former by his batting, the 
latter by his bowling. Their performances 
with bat and ball went along way to make 
the team celebrated. In his day, Daft 
stood alone as the bat par excellence 
amongst professionals. He was noted for 
his graceful style and strong defence ; 
while in the field, it was safe to place him 
in any position. It is not necessary to 
enumerate the many fine performances he 
achieved with the bat; suffice it to say, 
that, at the present time, Notts would be 
deeply grateful for a few R. Dafts and 
A. Shaws on their side. Some ten or 
twelve years back, no name was more 
familiar than that of Alfred Shaw, the 
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celebrated right arm medium pace bowler. 
It is not going too far to say, that no bowler 
ever approached him for correctly judging 
the weak points of a batsman, as well as 
for accuracy of pitch, variety of pace, and 
thorough command over the ball. He 
could keep runs down, and stick a batsman 
up, on a perfect wicket, better than anyone 
else. It is generally admitted that when 
shelved for his county, Shaw had many 
years of first-class cricket left in him, and 
that a very great error of judgment was 
committed. There is only one other 
bowler I have met who, for accuracy of 
pitch, can be said to be almost on an 
equality with him, and that is E. Evans of 
New South Wales. William Oscroft was 
also a magnificent batsman, his leg hitting 
being terrific. Against fast bowling, he 
was the finest plaver to witness I ever saw. 
J. C. Shaw and F. Morley were bowlers 
who were in the very front rank, and 
would be so now, were they still playing. 
I could mention others who have done 
yeoman service for the county, but will 
now speak of a more recent school of 
cricketers—they who were playing up to 
the close of last season. 

ARTHUR SHREWsBURY, born at New 
Lenton, near Nottingham, April 11th, 1856, 
first played for his county against Derby- 
shire, on Trent Bridge Ground, May 17th, 
1875. Was prevented from playing in the 
previous year on account of illness. Has 
since played in nearly all the county 
matches up to date. In association with 
Alfred Shaw and James Lillywhite, he 
has promoted and played with four 
English cricket teams, that have visited 
the Australian Colonies. Did not take 
part in home cricket in 1888, being away 
in Australia and New Zealand with an 
English Rugby football team, of which 
Shaw, Shrewsbury and Lillywhite were 
the promoters. On his return he was, at 
the Exchange, Nottingham—the Mayor, 
Alderman Kenals, presiding — presented 
by Lord Belper, in the name of numerous 
subscribers, with an illuminated address 
and purse containing seventy-two sover- 
eigns. On dit, that in the summer of 1893 
he is to have a benefit at the Bridges. 

Wiuiam Barnes, born at Sutton-in- 
Ashfield, Notts, May 27th, 1852. Played 
his first county match on Trent Bridge 
Ground July 29th, 1875, against Glouces- 
tershire. I should say Notts has never 
produced another so sterling a cricketer 
in every department of the game. Alike 


in batting, bowling, or fielding, he has 
always occupied a leading position. No 
one has a greater variety of strokes, and 
not one batsman in fifty somany. Once 
having got his eye in, he scores very 
rapidly. Asa bowler he has a very awk- 
ward high delivery, making the ball whip 
back very sharp, and getting up quickly 
from the pitch. Has taken part in the 
leading matches for some years. Has 
visited Australia on three occasions with 
English teams. I was not aware until 
lately that William was born in “ May,” 
but should have fixed on that month as 
being the most suitable time. 

ILLIAM Scotrton, born at Nottingham, 
Jamuary 15th, 1856, played his first county 
match May 2sth, 1874, against sixteen of 
Derbyshire at Trent Bridge. Has on 
many occasions been the salvation of his 
side by his careful and correct style of 
batting. When he first commenced play- 
ing he was the “ Bonnor” of the Notts 
side, but subsequently toned down to 
patient play. A slow player, to many 
spectators, is very annoying, but is highly 
commended and considered to be playing 
the correct game, by the same critics, 
when a draw is necessary. Scotton 
visited Australia three times with Shaw, 
Shrewsbury, and Lillywhite’s teams. 

Wituiam Gunn, born at Nottingham, 
December 4th, 1858. Played his first 
match for his county June 3rd, 1880, at 
Trent Bridge against Surrey; from that 
period he has been a fixture in the county 
team, and no one more thoroughly de- 
serves the honour. It is not my intention 
to particularise the many large scores he 
has obtained for his county and in other 
important engagements. For a number 
of years, he has taken part in all repre- 
sentative matches. The close of the 
season 1889 found Gunn first in the 
general averages, both amateur and pro- 
fessional, witii a total of 1,299 runs, 
averaging 38°7 per innings. He has a 
very fine defence, hits clean and hard to 
any part of the field, and in one respect 
has a special drive of his own; most 
people call it a cut, perhaps it is, in the 
vicinity of point which causes that fields- 
man to be on the alert, not as to whether 
he can stop the ball from such a hit, 
but whether he can get out of the way. 
Fielding in the country he has no supe- 
rior, and very few equals. (Frank Sugg 
is the nearest approach to him.) A safer 
pair of hands were never stretched out 
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MR. J. A. DIXON. 
(E. Hawkins & Co., Brighton. 


From photo by) 
to welcome a catch, and a batsman need 
have no anxiety as to whether he should 
be called upon to resume his innings, 
when a ball goes in Gunn’s direction. 
T. Garrett, of New South Wales, when 
playing at Sydney against an English 
team, seeing that from one of his hits the 
ball was travelling in the direction where 
Gunn was strolling about in the long 
field, walked very contentedly away to 
the pavilion, our side following him. 
Gunn visited Australia with Shaw, 
Shrewsbury, and Lillywhite’s team in 
1886-7, this being the strongest team 
that ever visited the Colonies. 

W. FLowers, born at Calverton, Notts, 
December 7th, 1856. Played his first 
county match on Trent Bridge Ground, 
Notts v. Lancashire, June 11th, r2th and 
13th, 1877. He has proved himself a very 
valuable all-round cricketer, and on many 
occasions has accomplished great things 
with both bat and ball. I question 
whether it would be possible under any 
circumstances to disturb his equanimity 
and complacency, whether when batting, 
bowling, or fielding. He is certainly one 
of the most unselfish cricketers 1 have 
ever had the pleasure of knowing. 

W. AtTTEwELL was born at Keyworth, 
Notts, June 12th, 1861. His first county 
match was at Lords, Notts v. Middlesex, 


on June goth and 1cth, 1881. No bowler at 
the present time can drop a ball, making it 
work a little either way, with greater pre- 
cision, and yet maintain his form for so 
many overs. He isa magnificent fielder to 
his own bowling, or in any other position. 
At the close of the season 1889, he had 
the best bowling analysis in England, viz., 
140 wickets, costing 11°15 each. Attewell 
visited Australia 1884-5, with Shaw, 
Shrewsbury, and Lillywhite’s team, and 
twice since. 

Mr. J, A. Dixon is the captain of the 
Notts team, an honorary position that 
is not to be envied. One of the most 
attractive bats to watch in England. Has 
played in Gentlemen v. Players matches 
at Lords and the Oval. Has bowled with 
fair success at both places, also at Belfast. 
If each member of the Notts team dis- 
played the same determination, and the 
same firm resolution, when he enters the 
field, to do his very utmost for his side, 
then I think Notts would sometimes beat 
a better eleven than themselves. He im- 
ports great enthusiasm into the game, and 
is a pattern in every way for a cricketer 
to follow. 

Mr. C. W. Wricut, a devoted lover of 
the game, and ready to travel almost any 
distance to take part in a match. Has 
scarcely played up to his form when play- 
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J. S. ROBINSON. SHACKLOCK. GUNN. BARNES. Coxon (scorer). 
ATTEWELL. SHERWIN. Cc. W. WRIGHT. CAFT. SHREWSBURY. 
RAGGULEY. FLOWERS. 
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ing county cricket, but obtained a lot of 
runs for his University (Cambridge). Is 
a good amateur wicket-keeper. 

H. B. Darr commenced playing as an 
amateur, last season being his first as a 
professional.. A fair bat, with a strong, 
strong pull from the off to the on when 
the ball is pitched a trifle short. Rather 
inclined to overdo this stroke, although I 
am bound to admit he has obtained most 
of his runs in this manner. He can also 
cut smart and crisp behind point. A beau- 
tiful fielder, with smart and sure return. 

R. Baccuiey, born at Ruddington, 
Notts, July roth, 1873. Played his first 
county match, Trent Bridge, May 7th, 8th 
and oth, v. Derbyshire. Bats right hand, 
having a free, natural style. Bowls left, 
with a delivery resembling J. Briggs. He 
is well worth his place. in the county 
eleven, and should improve very con- 
siderably. He is the midget of the team, 
being but 5 feet 33 inches in height. 

F. SHacKLock was born in Derbyshire, 
and plays for Notts by residential qualifi- 
cation. As a cricketer, | think he has 
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hardly done himself justice. At times he 
is dangerous, either batting or bowling. 
Bowls fast right-arm, with at times a 
distinct curl in the air. 

Last, but not least, comes Morpecar 
SHERWIN, born at Kimberley, February 
26th, 1851, the popular wicket-keeper, 
who, in that unenviable position, has no 
superior among professionals. Played his 
first match August 14th, 1876, at Clifton, 
Notts v. Gloucestershire. “ Mordy,” as 
he is familiarly termed, has played in most 
of the principal representative matches for 
some years, and behind the stumps has 
rendered immense service to his side. No 
pluckier cricketer ever donned gloves, and 
if he only obtained a quarter of the runs, 
when going in to bat, that his determi- 
nation leads him to expect, his name 
would certainly be amongst the first ten 
batsmen at the close of the season. Let 
us hope he may be able to play for years 
to come, for he would be very difficult to 
replace. Visited Australia with Shaw, 
Shrewsbury, and Lillywhite’s team in 
1886-7. 
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At the present time, there is no gain- 
saying it, Notts county cricket is under a 
cloud ; both recruits and money are sadly 
needed. Many men who would be in- 
valuable to the team are playing for other 
counties. What is the reason of this ? 
The committee, who were acting at the 
time when these players could have been 
retained, are to a certain extent respon- 
sible for this state of affairs, although 
doubtless they had the best interests of 
county cricket at heart. Notts has always 
been noted as a happy hunting ground for 
cricketers; they have sprung up, like 
mushrooms, when wanted. No doubt it 
was believed this would always be the 
case. Times have changed, the county 
qualification has been 
lessened, and young 
aspirants to cricket 
fame, not unnatur- 
ally, ask themselves 
the question, Which 
will be of the greatest 
benefit to me—to stay 
at home, or seek fresh 
fields and pastures 
new ? Can anyone 
blame them for this, 
looking at it from a 
purely business point 
of view? The only 
way to keep rising 
talent in the county 
is to make the induce- 
ment to stay at home 
as liberal in every 
sense as the terms 
any other county can 
offer. That would 
be a most effective 
remedy. A plan is "°™Phtty 
now on trial whereby a few local clubs 
are being subsidised from a fund raised 
for the purpose, so as to see whether any 
fresh ability can be unearthed. Wretched 
gates are the rule at Trent Bridge, and 
the county gentry do not support the 
game too liberally. It is different in 
Yorkshire, Lancashire, and Surrey, and 
other big centres. In these, large gates 
are the rule rather than the exception. A 
club and ground system would be a great 
advantage to Notts. But here, again, 
capital is required to carry the plan out 
thoroughly and effectively. Surrey should 
retain her position amongst the leading 
counties for years to come, for her funds 
are ample, and she spares no expense in 








ferreting promising youngsters out, and if 
necessary, provides them with employment 
all the year round. What is even sounder 
policy, the Surrey executive are most 
liberal in their dealings with the county 
eleven. A good innings or bowling feat 
is at once specially recognised, the public 
also taking part in the recognition of 
talent. And it may be relied upon that 
this is money wisely expended. Some 
few years back, in a Notts v. Surrey 
match at the Oval, Barnes. and myself 
obtained a lot of runs in our first innings. 
To my great surprise, I was called into the 
committee-room and presented with £5, to 
be divided between us. It was also im- 
pressed upon us with due solemnity that 

we were never to do 
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it again, which is the 
first and only in- 
stance, that I know of, 
where talent money 
has been given by an 
opposing side for 
runs obtained against 
them. It has been 
frequently stated by 
those whom we are 
apt to look upon as 
authorities on the 
question, that cricket 
as played now is cer- 
tainly no better than 
it was twenty or 
twenty - five years 
ago. If we are to 
take facts and figures 
as our guide, it would 
be easy to show that 
greater individual 
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which is certainly indicative of an im- 


provement in the respect of bowling and 
batting. 

We are then at once met with the re- 
joinder “ Yes, but look at the great improve- 
ment that has taken place in the wickets. 
Why, in our time the ball used tv pitch 
once, go straight over the batsman and 
wicket-keeper’s head, and not alight until 
it finally did so in the hands of long stop.” 

I have often thought the umpire must 
have neglected his duty in not calling 


“wide” in these cases, since the balls: 


must have frequently been out of the 
batsman’s reach, 2.¢., if we credit what I 
have quoted. Even if these things were 
true, did not the players even at that time 





scores and averages. 
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have one good wicket during the season ? 
And if the batting was as skilful at that 
period as at present, has. not the bowling 
since improved? So that if we strike a 
balance of the old time inferior wickets, 
against the present date improved bowling, 
do not the larger scores and averages 
imply improved form? And it should be 
remembered that we have now two extra 
fielders to contend with. Fifteen years 
ago, or less, it was customary in arranging 
a field to have a long stop and long leg. 
The bowlers of to-day require neither, 
with rare exceptions, when a long leg is 
perhaps called into service. One ball to 
leg every three or four overs was the old 
rule; now one long leg hit in every three 
or four hours—I had almost written weeks 
—is a feature of modern cricket. Why ? 
Because bowlers now bowl with their 
heads as well as with their arms; they 
vary, break, pace, length, height, and 
distance in delivery. 
a remark by the evergreen Tom Emmett, 
who on going in to bat on a bad wicket, 
when passing the bowler (Lohmann), 
exclaimed, “Now then. None of those 
ornamental ones.” 

Runs are much more difficult to obtain 
now than formerly, on account of the 
bowlers’ off theory. Two, and sometimes 
only one fielder is placed to the on, all the 
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MORDECAI SHERWIN 
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rest being to the off, which is the reason 
why so many balls if only dropped a trifle 
short are pulled round. A batsman 
frequently. gets out in trying to hit a half- 
volley round, and by not timing it exactly 
is caught, from what appears to be a very 
bad stroke. If a bowler, as is often the 
case, places four men, sometimes more, 
in the slips, and then bowls persistently 
to the off,-is a batsman to be blamed if he 
declines to hit at balls which he feels 
morally certain would get him out? A 
trap is deliberately set, and you are 
expected to fall into it ; and those people 
who are the first to censure you for not 
trying to score from these off balls, are 
the first to condemn you for not leaving 
them alone. Why do bowlers system- 
atically bowl to the off ? Because it pays 
them to do so. But supposing a batsman 
persists in leaving the off balls alone, then 
the bowler would of a necessity be com- 
pelled to bowl at the wicket. Time after 
time, I have heard batsmen exclaim, 
“ What a fool I was not to let that ball go 
by. I knew it would get me out.” More 
attractive and better all round cricket 
would be seen if bowlers would try to hit 
the wicket, instead of deliberately trying 
to miss it. 

In the bowling department the Austra- 
lians have taught us all a great lesson. 

c 
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They can do more with the ball than 
our own bowlers, and do it twice as 
quickly. The ball is thereiore watched 
with greater difficulty. The Australians 
do not bowl for maidens, but are always 
experimenting with the ball. To see 
Spofforth in his day, and on his wicket, 
bowling at the best of English batsmen 

they never knowing whether a fast or 
medium pace ball was being delivered, for 
Spofforth’s action was always the same ; 
sometimes with and sometimes without 
break, and he all the time working as if his 
very life depended upon his individual 
effort—this was a treat to witness. 
Spofforth and the man behind the 


nerman, Spofforth, Evans, Garratt, and 
Massey. I don’t include A. Bannerman, 
Jones, G. Giffen (South Australia), Moses 
nor Blackham in the above, for they are 
playing still, taking part now in represent- 
ative matches as they did at the time I 
have mentioned. With two e ceptions 
(Turner and Lyons), are any of the new 
men up to the standard of those enumer- 
ated? They are dwarfs among giants. 
Both “New South Wales” and “ Victoria” 
could have each placed a stronger team in 
the field then, than Australia can now. 

It would be mutually beneficial to Eng- 
lish and Australian cricket if a Colonial 
team came to England, not more fre- 





stumps, who knew 
his every movement, 
had confidence in 
each other. No 
wicket - keeper was 
more likely to take 
advantage of the 
slightest mistake on 
the batsman’s part 
than Blackham, than 
whom no better or 
pluckier cricketer 
ever existed. As a 
wicket-keeper he is 
unequalled, poor Dick 
Pilling coming close 
up to him, very little 
dividing them. 

It is supposed by 
many who follow 
cricket that, as Lord 
Sheffield’s eleven 
has been defeated by 
Australia in two out 
of three matches, the 








quently than once in 
three years, so that 
they could play a re- 
presentative eleven at 
home with a fair pros- 
pect of victory. It 
has been said that 
these visits ought to 
be sanctioned by the 
Australian cricket 
associations, who 
should have the se- 
lection of the team, 
and, in point of fact, 
sole control of every- 
thing connected with 
the trip. I don’t think 
this plan would be so 
conducive to the high- 
est class teams visit- 
ing us—unless a slid- 
ing scale of payment 
is to be introduced— 
as has been the case 
under the old con- 








Colonials could or- 
ganise a team which 
could beat a representative team at home. 
My own opinion is, that should they 
be able to bring over the best side the 
Colonies could produce (which would not 
be possible), England with an equal share 
of luck would win nine matches out of ten. 
How is it possible for them to be as strong 
as they were eight or ten years back ? 
How many of the following names are 
missing from their ranks, all of whom 
were playing first class cricket at the time 
I speak of? wiz.:—VictroriA: Palmer, 
McDonald, Boyle, Allen (the equal of any 
left-hand bowler I ever encountered), 
Horan, Bonnor, Cooper and Midwinter. 
New Soutn Wates: Murdoch, C. Ban- 
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WILLIAM GUNN. 


ditions. The leading 
players have, with 
scarcely an exception, had the greatest 
share of the cake, and the case is similar 
with English teams visiting the Colonies ; 
remuneration rises and falls according to 
a man’s reputation. 

Let us hope that in years to come, our 
Colonial friends will be able to bring over 
such a combination that when representa- 
tive matches are being played between the 
two great cricket centres of the world— 
England and Australia—opinions may be 
equally divided as to which side will prove 
victorious ; and that Notts may be the 
first county to vanquish them on the 
famous old Cricket Ground at Trent 
Bridge. 
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iG HAVE my chance 

~ at last, mother; I 
war 606 am to preach at 

’ Kirkhaven next 
Sabbath.” 

“In the fore- 
noon, David ?” 

“No, mother, at 
night, and before a 
, big congregation, 
so they say. In the forenoon another 
candidate will occupy the pulpit, and the 
choice will lie between us two.” 

“Ye maun gie a guid discoorse, laddie, 
for it would suit ye fine to be minister at 
Kirkhaven.” 

The old Scotchwoman had a twinkle in 
her eye as she spoke, for it was well 
known to all that her son’s sweetheart 
dwelt at Kirkhaven, and that his devotion 
to her was of the deepest. 

David Rintoul took the wrinkled hand 
extended to him, and raised it to his lips. 

“The guid God bless you,” said his 
mother, and turned away with a sigh. 
Her son re-echoed it as he entered his 
study, and sat down to what was to him a 
laborious task —the preparation of the 
sermon he would have to preach two days 
later. David Rintoul was cut out for a 
minister in all respects save one — the 
preaching. He could serve his fellow 
creatures, and God through them ; but he 
had not the gift of ready speech, added to 
which he was afflicted with an overpower- 
ing nervousness, that made it difficult for 
him to utter the words that lay nearest 
his heart. Had it been admissible to 
read his sermon, things would have been 
easier ; as it was, he was forced to learn, 
line by line, the discourse he had prepared, 
hampered by a timidity that only a woman 
could understand, and by a morbid dread 





of criticism. And yet he was better fitted 
for a minister in the true sense of the 
word than most of his colleagues. The 
tongue that halted so had never lied ; the 
eyes that fell before the gaze of carping 
critics were full of honest purpose; the 
hand that trembled as it turned over the 
leaves of the good book in search of a 
missing text, could be strong in defence 
of the weak; the voice that sounded 
monotonous and cold when engaged in 
exposition, could ring out boldly in scorn 
of sin, and vibrate with mingled tender- 
ness and encouragement when addressing 
the sinner. 

Such was David Rintoul, a man of the 
people, with the people’s blood throbbing 
in his honest veins, big and awkward to 
look upon, brave in danger, timid in the 
presence of strangers, and withal staunch 
and true as the Master he served. And 
there he sat, pen in hand, in the little bare 
room he called his study, and tried to 
weave from out an excited brain, his trial 
sermon. 

Late on into the night he sat. His head 
ached, the letters danced before his 
dazzled eyes, but, alas! no inspiration 
came. 

Suddenly, as in a flash, thoughts 
crowded in upon him, shaping themselves 
into words such as he had never penned 
before. Something of the enthusiasm 
within him breathed through the closely- 
written pages. This was no cut-and-dried 
homily, but an earnest appeal from soul to 
soul, a spiritual call to arms, a cry from 
one struggling, striving soul to another. 
Words such as these were bound, if not 
to convince, at least to stir and rouse. 

David Rintoul cast the paper aside with 
a deep-drawn breath of satisfaction. 
Humble as was his estimate of himself, he 
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felt that, could he but command sufficient 
courage to utter coherently that which he 
had written, he stood a good chance of 
gaining the coveted appointment, and with 
it his heart’s desire—bonnie Effie Douglas. 
Her gentle face rose before him, rendering 
that which he had written blurred and 
indistinct. He went upstairs quietly, lest 
he should disturb his mother, and alone 
in the:darkness, fell asleep and dreamt of 
the maiden of his choice. The morning 
of the following day he had intended 
to devote to the task of committing to 
memory and rehearsing his discourse, but 
Providence decreed otherwise. A dying 
friend sent for him, and all other consider- 
ations were laid on one side. Here was a 
“call” that admitted of no refusal; it 
never occurred to him to consult his 
own interests, and with unclouded brow 
and a heart brimful of sympathy, he went. 
In the sickroom no_ self-consciousness 
troubled him, he sat there patiently, doing 
little tender offices dexterously with his 
big, rough hand ; his very presence bring- 
ing in its wake an indefinable soothing, a 
nameless comfort. 

He rushed to the station at the very 
last moment just in time to catch the 
train, ensconced himself in the corner of 
a railway carriage, and, as soon as he 
had recovered breath, took out his MS. 
There was no other occupant of the com- 
partment; nothing but the brisk move- 
ment of the train was likely to disturb his 
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thoughts, yet they refused to 
be localised, for his mind turned 
persistently to the sick man he 
had so lately left, hovering be- 
tween life and death. Had he 
been of any comfort to him, 
he wondered. With this all- 
absorbing subject haunting 
him, study became impossible. 
To-night, in the solitude of his 
chamber, it would perhaps be 
easier: in any case, he would 
then be forced to face the 
difficulty and overcome it. 
Vexed, but not discomfited, he 
thrust his MS. in his pocket, 
and looked idly out of the 
window. A scene of stir and 
bustle greeted his unaccus- 
tomed eyes, for they had by 
this time reached Edinburgh, 
and the platform was filled with 
passengers. A group of young 
men stood chatting together. 
Their taik was loud, their laughter was 
incessant. Amongst them—was it pos- 
sible? Yes, there was no mistaking the 
good-looking young fellow to whom they 
were bidding adieu in somewhat noisy 
fashion. That was none other than Jamie 
Douglas, Effie’s brother. 

David Rintoul shrank back in hope of 
escaping recognition. James Douglas was 
no favourite of his, a young man in train- 
ing for the church, but in conduct worse 
than the most worldly worldling, smooth- 
tongued, deceitful, a whited sepulchre. 
But Effie loved him, and was blind to his 
faults, therefore Effie’s sweetheart strove 
to keep the peace, though he was too 
honest and true to make such a man his 
friend. What was his errand, he won- 
dered. His curiosity was soon satisfied, 
and his heart sank low. This then was 
the other candidate. Well, fortune 
favoured him, he had good looks, a 
pleasing manner, perfect sang-froid, and 
above all, the gift of speech. Words 
never failed James Douzlas; for 
thoughts, when his own failcd, he borrowed 
those of other men under the impression 
that they did quite as well. 

How lightly he rattled on, how merrily 
he scoffed at his friend’s high ideas, at 
what he called his exalted idea of the 
profession. 

“They don’t want a worker in Kirk- 
haven,” he urged. “No, no, it’s the rich 
folks you have to please, and they just 
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need an easy speaker—in short, a gentle- 
man.” 

To David Rintoul, peasant born, the 
word, uttered with undue emphasis, carried 
acertain sting. He winced a little, and 
was about to reply, but thinking better of 
it, relapsed into silence, closed his eyes, 
and feigned sleep. At last, however, 
pretence became reality, tired Nature 
claimed its own, and he slept peacefully as 
a child. 

At Kirkhaven the two parted. James 
Douglas wended his way homeward, 
David Rintoul betook himself to his 
humble lodging. To-morrow, he would 
see Effie. To-night, he must give his 
mind to the study of his sermon. 

He snatched a hasty meal, and betook 
himself to his bedroom. His courage had 
revived, his hopes were high. He thought 
of his God, of his mother, of his sweet- 
heart. Then he roseand felt in the pocket 
of his greatcoat. It was empty. Had 
his memory played him false? No—no; 
he remembered distinctly having placed it 
there. Yet it was missing. And so, with 
a sigh of bitter disappointment, mingled 
with chagrin at his own carelessness, he 
set to work once more. 

The snow lay crisp upon the ground, 
the sun shone cheerfully, the bells rang 
out their time-honoured invitation. “To 
the kirk, to the kirk,” they seemed to say. 
And thither went David Rintoul and Effie 
Douglas with love in their eyes. They 
sat side by side, they shared the same 
hymn book, their voices rang out in 
solemn harmony. They were happy in 
their youth, in their love, in their honest 
heartedness. And at last the service was 
over and the preacher stood before them. 
He looked pale and agitated, and even 
handsomer than his wont. 

“ And on earth peace, goodwill towards 
men.” So ran the text. 

A flush came to David Rintoul’s face. 
His own text. How strange! And yet 
not strange, seeing it was so appropriate 
to the season. ‘The strange part was to 
come. Letter by letter, word for word, 
David Rintoul heard his own sermon, 
preached by his friend—a masterly dis- 
course, ably rendered. The preacher's 
utterance, at first low and _ indistinct, 
became deeply impassioned. He carried 
his hearers with him, borne on the waves 
of his eloquence; old and young were 
roused to enthusiasm, some were moved 
to tears. David Rintoul alone remained 


unimpressed. He sat cold, and still, and 
stern; he could not meet his sweetheart’s 
proud and tender eyes, which were filled 
with silent admiration. But he made no 
sign, though his lips moved. Over and 
over again he said within himself, “Be 
silent, this is Effie’s brother, think of her.” 
Like an accusing spirit he stood at James 
Douglas’s side, and listened to the con- 
gratulations that were showered upon 
him. 

“ You look tired,” said one of the elders 
compassionately, noting the young man’s 
extreme pallor. 

“Yes,” replied Douglas, “all this that 
seems so easy involves a great mental 
strain.” 

“A great mental strain,” re-echoed 
David Rintoul in a hollow voice. Every- 
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body looked at him, and wondered why 
he thought fit to interfere so strangely. 

“You must come home with me and see 
my wife,” continued the friendly elder ; 
“she is most anxious to be acquainted 
with you.” 

“No, he goes with me,” put in David 
Rintoul, gravely linking his arm through 
that of his friend. 

The latter made no resistance, but his 
step was feeble. 

Out in the lonely woods they halted. 

“ Be merciful,” cried James Douglas, 
falling on his knees. “ For God's sake be 
merciful.” 

“For Effie’s sake,” answered David 
Rintoul between his set teeth, and the 
echo took up his words again : 

“ For Effie’s sake.” 


“It would need a clever man to improve 
on such a discourse as that,” said one and 
all. “Such depth! such vigor! such 
eloquence !”’ 

Meanwhile David Rintoul sat in the 
wood alone, with the words of the text 
from which his rival had preached, ring- 
ing in his ears. “And on earth peace, 
goodwill towards men.” 

There was neither peace nor goodwill in 
his heart now; it was filled with bitterness. 

The shadows across his pathway seemed 
typical of those that would darken the life 
before him. The cold wind made him 
shiver. His courage left him, but not for 
long. When he lifted his face from 
between his hands he was strong again. 
Out came his pencil and note-book, and 
with all his heart he strove. But his words 
were bald and passionless ; he could hardly 
think, far less express his thoughts. Had 
he been capable of pretence he would have 
left Kirkhaven, feigning illness, but David 
Rintoul was true to the core; he could 
not lie. So, stiff and weary, he walked 
back in the grey December evening and 
listened once more, with what different 
feelings, to the sound of the church bells. 
“Go back! Go back!” they seemed to 
say. “Nohope! No hope.” 

At the porch Effie met him ; her sweet 
face was troubled. 

“Why did you leave us, David ?” she 
said. 

“Because I love you, Effie,” he answered 
simply. 

“Do your best. But why need I ask 
you, you always do your best!” she 
added proudly. 


He followed the service in a dull, dazed 
way, hardly conscious of its purport, 
thinking only of the ordeal in store for 
him. If only Effie were not present to 
witness his failure. Some smiled as they 
gazed at the uncouth figure above them, 
others turned their eyes away out of sheer 
pity. Would he never speak ? 

At last, by a superhuman effort, he 
mastered himself, cleared his throat, and 
broke a silence which had already become 
oppressive. What a contrast to the morn- 
ing’s sermon—how cold, how uninspired, 
how passionless ! 

There was but one verdict, and that the 
discourse fully merited -—-a failure pure and 
simple, and a miserable one too. David 
Rintoul knew this. He broke off suddenly 
in the midst of a lamie, unsatisfactory 
sentence, and the poor show was over. 

“TY wouldna try again, if I were you,” 
said one old man, not unkindly. “Ye 
havena the gift o’ speech, whilk is needed 
for a minister.” 

The young man made no answer. He 
moved swiftly onwards with lowered head. 

He walked as in a dream until he found 
himself far from the haunts of men—out 
in the open country, where the snow lay 
crisp and thick. The moon shone silvery 
clear in the dark sky above him, the wind 
howled dismally, waving the long branches 
to and fro. It was hours since he had 
tasted food—his footsteps faltered. There, 
in the silent meadow, he sank upon the 
ground, and fought his battle. It was a 
hardone. Envy was there to be mastered, 
hate must be slain with a sharp sword, 
revenge must be stifled, if he called himseli 
a Christian. 

David Rintoul rose victorious. Alone 
on Christmas Eve, far from the home he 
loved so dearly, he stood-—a conquering 
hero, though unsung. 

“It is finished,” he said solemnly, look- 
ing up at the twinkling stars with a smile. 
Then, Scotch to the backbone, and there- 
fore tenacious of the slightest exhibition of 
feeling, he drew himself up to his full 
height, shook his gaunt figure as if to 
shake off all sentimentalism, and trudged 
back in the direction of Kirkhaven. It 
was already ten o'clock, but he felt he could 
not pass the Douglas’s door. Appearances 
must be kept up. Above all, Effie’s feelings 
must be considered. 

He entered the brightly-lighted sitting- 
room with a cheerful “Good Evening.” 
Supper was spread. _ Effie’s father, with 
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contracted brow, looked up, and gravely 
responded to the greeting. James was 
silent; his sweetheart glanced across at 
him with a look of mingled love and sym- 
pathy, far better than words. 

“ David,” said Mr. Douglas briefly, “I 
suppose by now that you are ready to 
acknowledge the truth of what I have so 
often told you. You will never make a 
preacher. I wonder you had the courage 
to make such an exhibition of yourself, 
after the sermon we had in the forenoon.” 








career with a lie; let it be the last, lest 
while you preach to others, you yourself 
should be a castaway.” 

He was answered by the fair-sounding 
words that came so readily to the lips of 
James Douglas. They failed to carry con- 
viction with them, glibly as they were 
uttered. 

David Rintoul looked at him, long and 
earnestly. 

“God help you,” he said, with a sigh, 
and dropped the hand he held. 








“FOR GOD'S SAKE BE MERCIFUL,” 


He glanced proudly across at his son, 


as he spoke. Jamie looked down. He 
could not meet David Rintoul’s flashing 
eyes. 

“IT will be a minister, and nought else,” 
answered the latter quietly. “Good 
night, sir. Come, Jamie!” 

The other rose like a dog at his master’s 
bidding, and followed. As the two walked 
side by side, David Rintoul spoke from his 
heart, neither stammering nor seeking for 
words. 

_ “IfI keep your secret, Jamie,” he said 
in conclusion, “ you must see that I do not 
live to regret it. You start on your new 


CRIED JAMES DOUGLAS. 


“Good heavens ! what is that ?” 
Douglas, pointing eastward. 

The sky glowed crimson, though all 
around was black; great hissing flames 
leaped heavenward. 

“Fire! Fire! Fire!” shouted both 
men in a breath. Then, as by common 
consent, though no word passed between 
them, they sped towards the town, still 
calling '»udly. Sleepers moved uneasily 
upon their pillows, roused, and flew to the 
window. The streets were soon alive with 
spectators. Down flew the engine, rattling 
over the cobble stones. 

When they arrived at the scene of the 
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disaster, the two young men were breath- 
less. James Douglas stood apart and 
watched. David Rintoul set to work, a 
role that suited him better. 

There were many ready and willing to 
help, but they needed direction, and had 
sought for it in vain. Who more able to 

ive it than David Rintoul ? Surely none. 

he disorganised crowd fell as by magic 
into discipline. A cordon was formed ; 
danger to the careless onlookers avoided, 
assistance given promptly to the firemen. 

“ Are there any folks inside?” asked 
the young minister. 

They told him all were safe; but even 
as they spoke a cry went up, a cry so 
shrill and terrible that all—even those on 
the outskirts of the crowd—stood aghast, 
and strained their eyes in the direction of 
the burning building. 

An old man stood at one of the upper 
windows, with his hands outstretched in 
supplication. The light fell upon his 
agonised face, and the flames seemed to 
play in fierce mockery about his scant, 
grey hair. One of the firemcn 
rushed forward and as- 
cended the ladder amidst 
the cheers of the spec- J 
tators. Half way 
up he paused, and 
«: moment later leapt 
to the ground. It 
was too late, he 
said ; the thing was 
impossible. 

“ Not so,” cried 
David Rintoul, 
springing forward, 
“T will go.” 

They tried to hold 
him back ; they told 
him that the young 
and strong life must 
not be sacrificed for 
the old and failing. 
He did not heed, 
but with scant cere- 
mony thrust them 
from him. Slowly 
and carefully, for 
the smoke blinded 
him, he mounted 
upwards. The 
flames hissed and 
whirled, the sparks 
from the burning 
wood flew in his 
face. 
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“God bless him,” said one bystander, 
in a broken voice. 

The speaker was Mr. Davidson, the 
elder. Was this the man he had ridi- 
culed a few hours since? Was this the 
hobbledehoy who could not string two 
words together, who trembled as he stood, 
safe and sound, in the old carved pulpit at 
the kirk ? 

Well, he did not tremble now, though 
those who watched him were full of fear. 
His voice rang out in tones of en- 
couragement 

“ A moment more, and I shall be with 
you. Keep up your heart.” 

The people held their breath, but when 
he reached the summit of the ladder, a 
great cry of thankfulness went up, in 
which even James Douglas joined. Would 
he be able to return, they wondered ? The 
flames lapped fiercely at the ladder, great 
burning beams fell from time to time, each 
moment the heat grew more intense, the 
danger more imminent. Slowly he de- 
scended, for the burden he carried was 
heavy. He had just strength left to lay it 

gently on the ground, then, with a sigh, 
fell down beside it. The men who 
had scoffed at him lifted him reve- 
rently, and bore him away. As they 

passed James Douglas, it occurred 
to them, with a sharp 
sense of contrast, 
that he had stood 
still while the others 
worked, too con- 

cerned about 

» his own safety 
to lend a help- 
ing hand. 

For many 

a day 
David 
Rintoul 

lay be- 
tween 

life and 
death. In 
his delirium 
“he talked with 
*, a freedom for- 
eign to his 
nature. Effie 
Douglas heard 
it. She came out 
of the sick room 





with a strange 
£ | look in her blue 
eyes, and went 
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straight to her brother. 
bore with it an accusation. 

“Yes,” he said quietly, not waiting for 
words, “it is true.” 

Then she turned from him, still silent 
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Her very glance 
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She bowed her head in silent assent 
and took his thin hand in hers. 
“Hark!” cried his mother, “hark!” 


It was the tramp of many feet she heard; 


they paused outside the door. It was 


as death, and resumed her post. She had thrown open. The little room was filled 


loved her sweet- 
heart before, but 
this new feeling 
was stronger 
than any she 
had ever known. 
It filled her heart 
to the brim, and 
found no vent in 
speech. Like 
David Rintoul, 
she could only 
serve. 

And so, after 
weary days of 
pain and weak- 
ness, in the 
springtime, 
when the violets 
and cowslips be- 
gan to bloom, 
and the wood- 
pecker was 
heard; when 
the raven built 
his nest, and 
the dandelion 
coloured the 
grass, a strange 
thing happened. 
David Rintoul, 
with his sweet- 
heart by his 
side, and his 
mother beaming 





in a moment, 
and a_ goodly 
company it was. 
All the leading 
men in Kirk- 
haven were 
there; the 
same who had 
laughed the 
young minister 
to scorn that 
Sabbath even- 
ing. They came 
to-day with 
other words up- 
on their lips; 
but here and 
there a speaker 
found his voice 
grow tremulous, 
and once or 
twice eyes un- 
used to weeping 
grew dim with 
sudden mois- 
ture. 

“What have 
I done to de- 
serve this hon- 
our?” asked 
David Rintoul ; 
“T, who tried to 
preach to you, 
and failed so 
miserably.” 








fondly upon 

both of them, 

lay on a couch by the window, and re- but a smile went round. 

joiced in the feeling of returning strength. And thus it happened to his own extreme 
“The world is very big, Effie lass,” amazement that David Rintoul was chosen 

he said, with a faint smile; “and there is as minister of Kirkhaven. 

room forall of us. Dearly as you love “The best we have,” say one and all, 

Kirkhaven, you love me better still; and and they should know, seeing that he 

when I have made a home, you will come has worked among them for half a life- 

to me.” time. 


They gave 
him no answer, 


SLOWLY HE DESCENDED, FOR HIS BURDEN WAS HEAVY. 























RO-FESS-OR-R !” 

“I’m coming, my love. I’m 
coming. Can't you see I— 
I'm——coming?” somewhat 

lamely concluded the Professor, sud- 
denly taken aback to find that he had 
no excuse ready. 

Mrs. Wayne inserted the hook of her 
parasol into the Professor’s coat-tails, and 
landed him wriggling, flushed, and impo- 
tently furious upon the verandah floor. 

The Professor glared at her. “If—if you 
were only a student,” he said wrathfully, 
“1 should know how to deal with you. 
You—you put me to open shame. How 
am I to assert myself at the dinner-table 
before these New York gourmands, if 
you're to come fishing for me at all hours 
out of that accursed window. D’you take 
me for a catfish ?” 

“ Wyncroft,” said Mrs. Wayne sternly, 
“a truce to this prevarication. Have you 
been twenty-seven times round the gravel 
walk at a brisk run ?” 

“ Well, you see, I was engaged 

“Have you, or haven’t you? The truth, 
if you please. Don’t prevaricate.” 

“ Well, no, I—I—-I haven’t. I loathe the 
gravel walk. It’s—it’s perfectly beastly to 
go trotting round there like a camel in a 
circus— 

“Camels don’t trot, Professor. 
like you—they shuffle.” 

“ Well, I haven’t ; and I don’t mean to. 
There! I'd need the seven capacious 
stomachs of a camel to hold all this filthy 
water you make me drink. I’m not a 
tank.” 

“ Have you taken fourteen tumblers of 
the sulphur, ten of the saline, and half-a- 
dozen from the warm spring? Answer 
me. 

“T’ve no intention of becoming a mineral 
water company in my own person, so I 
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haven’t done anything of NG, 


the sort. If you'd only iy 
let me alone, I should } 
enjoy the place far more.” 

“Let you alone, Profes- 
sor! Why, what d’you 
suppose I came here for ?” 

“To make me uncomfortable,” the Pro- 
fessor wrathfully retaliated. “I can't 
imagine any other reason. Isn't this 
place alone enough to do that ? Look at 
the forest primeval. You would come— 
dragged me from my books—from McGill 
University—from all that made life worth 
living; and now, if I speak to a good- 
looking girl, you haul me away as if I 
were a bull-frog on a hook. There’s an 
English girl who is thoroughly up in the 
Coleoptera.” 

The Professor darted to the window and 
looked out on the verandah, waving his 
hands excitedly to a party of ladies who 
were slowly walking around the house. 
Mrs. Wayne followed him to the window. 

A clearing of twenty acres had been 
made in the “forest primeval” for the 
building of the Caledonia Springs Hotel, 
a gaunt, wooden erection which was given 
over to solitude during the winter and 
spring. Beyond the rude gravel walk, were 
charred stumps and rotting trees ; beyond 
them, nothing but forest pines towering to 
the sky—primitive giants knee-deep in 
ferns and undergrowth. Three little 
streams of water welled up from the heart 
of the bush; three little green pagodas 
sheltered the sacred streams; three times 
a day was the Professor haled thither by 
his wife to drink an uncomfortable quantity 
of whichever spring they first reached ; 
three thousand times a day the Professor 
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wriggled, and writhed, and vowed to end 
such intolerable tyranny. And this had 
gone on for a week. For-.a whole week, 
the élite of Montreal, and Ottawa, and 
Toronto, and New York had sat on the ve- 
randah, watching the struggle with languid 
interest or amusement. The betting was 
rather in favour of Mrs. Wayne. Professor 
Wayne looked so small, and fragile, and 
childlike, in his alpaca coat and light 
trousers ; and Mrs. Wayne sotall and stern, 
with a Roman nose which her enemies 
averred had been stolen from some 
unhappy man and affixed to her own face. 
She was accustomed to rule the Professor 
with a rod of iron, and her daughter 
Cynthia also. When she commanded them 
to pack and leave Montreal, they packed 
and left the same evening; when she 
ordered them to cross the Ottawa at 
Grenville, and take the L’Original stage 
for Caledonia Springs, resistance never 
entered their minds. Tired, dusty, mos- 
quito-bitten, worn cut, they reached the 
Springs. ‘Without allowing them to efface 
the stains of travel, Mrs. Wayne marched 
them down to the Springs to quaff of the 
healing waters. Cynthia and the Professor 
did not want to be healed. “ But,” said 
Mrs. Wayne, “ you don’t suppose we're 
going to stay here without drinking 
enough to last us for the rest of our lives ? 
Drink, Professor. Cynthia, drink.” 

The Professor and Cynthia had been 
drinking, metaphorically speaking, simi- 
lar bitter draughts for many years. 
Wherever Mrs. Wayne dragged 
them, there were to be 
found the waters 
of Marah also. . 
Ofttimes, the , 4 
Professor 34 
would ' al ot 
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wake in the night with dim visions of 
escape from this hateful tyranny, but at 
dawn he resumed his chains. He no- 
ticed that even the mosquitoes avoided 
his better half. Oh! the pity of it that 
he hadn’t the sense of a mosquito. And 
now, when that delightful English girl 
pitied his misery, Mrs. Wayne hauled him 
on to the verandah with her parasol, 
and made him appear ridiculous in the 
eyes of everyone. It was unfortunate, too, 
that at the very moment he should have 
been holding forth on the freedom of 
Canadian institutions. All men were free, 
the Professor had stated. “ All mcn were 
free except——.” 

“The Professor,” added the English girl, 
as he disappeared through the window. 

“T wish to speak to you, Professor,” said 
Mrs. Wayne severely, hooking him back 
into the room. 

The Professor sat down. ‘“ My dear,” 
he said gently, “I don’t wish to unnerve 
you, but if this goes on much longer, I shall 


go off.” 
“Pooh!” said Mrs. Wayne contemptu- 
ously. ‘“ You've the constitution of an 


ostrich.” ; 
“1 was not,” said the Professor, longing 
to be out in the sunshine, chasing butter- 
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flies—“I was not alluding to my health. 
I—I merely threw out a hint. If you can’t 
see it now, perhaps you will some day. 
Human endurance, as well as the human 
stomach, has its limits.” 

Mrs. Wayne vouchsafed no answer to 
this remark. “Mr. Fraser comes down 
to-night,” she said. “ You will command 
Cynthia to marry him.” 


“Why, he’s older than I am,” said 
the Professor. “Besides, there’s Jimmy 
McLeod.” 


“Mr. Fraser comes down to-night, and 
you will command Cynthia to marry him.” 
“| shall do nothing of the sort.” 

“Yes, you will, Professor. I’m 
head of our household.” 

“No,” said the Professor, stung into 
open rebellion. “You're not. You'rea 
tyrannical usurper whose reign is over. 
I'll not submit to it. You're too fond of 
power. My life’s a burden to me. I 
don’t much mind it for myself, but you 
shan't make Cynthia unhappy; and she 
shall marry Jimmy.” 

Mrs. Wayne was astounded. 
dare to turn, Pro-fes x 

“Ofcourse. You treat me like a worm, 
and even a worm is allowed to do that.” 

The Professor looked round the gaudy 
parlour. Something carried him back to 
the youthful days when in a fit of enthusi- 
asm he had proposed to his wife. Then 
her nose and views on life were not so 
pronounced. She had even been fond of 
him, and mended his socks. Now their 
condition was scandalous, unless Cynthia 
could get at them surreptitiously. In 
those days, he had dreamed of happiness, 
of love, sympathy, hope, joy, ambition. 
Now, he saw himself a disappointed, 
battered old man, whose only hope was in 
Cynthia. What had become of his day- 
dreams ? Where had everything vanished 
that he should be nothing more to the 
world than a bookworm, a mole burrow- 
ing through dark ways which never led to 
the light? Oh, it was bitter to look back 
upon the arid, dusty road, bitter to stand 
halfway down the hill of life, and to feel 
that nothing remained of all those noble 
aims, those fervid desires, for the future of 
his fellows. Life had slipped away, leav- 
ing him only a poor old man, very tired of 
the struggle—a disappointed old man, who 
was followed at every crook and turn of 
the rugged path by a hook-nosed Nemesis 
—a clog—a drag-weight—-a chain which 
bound him to the earth. Oh! the pity of 


the 


“ You 


it! The pity of it! Ah, well, it was the 
humour of life, the way of the world. He 
would laugh ere the tears welled forth—- 
laugh and cry to the world: “Laugh, 
laugh, laugh, poor insects. Come all ye 
cheap jesters, all ye poor, tinselled fools 
in motley, all ye painted clowns and mum- 
mers. ‘Tickle each other with the coarse- 
ness or delicacy of your humour. Jest 
with merriest quip and crank—jest though 
love be dying ; jest though the honour of 
the world be tarnished ; jest though battle, 
murder, and sudden death, famine and 
fierce want, assail ye; jest on to your 
fellow insects; jest on, until something 
catches you by the throat, and death, 
grimmest jester of all, waits vainly for you 
to set the table in a roar, whilst you lie 
with none so poor to.do you reverence.” 

“ So,” scoffed Mrs. Wayne, “ you intend 
to turn, Professor ?” 

The Professor came back to everyday 
life with a start. “Good-bye,” he said, 
and walked aimlessly away. 

Something in his manner startled Mrs. 
Wayne. She watched him walk to the 
edge of the clearing, and plunge into its 
sombre depths. How chill and dark they 
looked! And the sky was blackening. 
Little eddies of dust whirled upon the 
gravel path. One by one, every boarder 
struggled on to the verandah. The young 
elms by the porch bent like whips, and 
swayed in all directions. Suddenly, the 
wind fell. Crick! dash! crack! Summer 
lightning played upon the panes! 

“ What is it ?” she asked breathlessly, 
“What's the matter ?” 

“Only a summer storm,” said a boarder, 
as the lightning ceased, and the flood-gates 
of heaven were let loose. 

Cynthia rushed into the room, her hair 
loosely flying. “ Papa, Papa!” she cried, 
wildly looking round. “ Where is Papa?” 

Mrs. Wayne pointed to the sombre 
woods, with a vague sense of peril. 
“There!” she said solemnly. “I sent 
him. Guess I'll have to go after and fetch 
him back.” 

Cynthia looked at her mother, as if 
suddenly inspired, but she said nothing. 
Then she hurriedly went to her room. 


CHAPTER II. 

The Professor stumbled blindly for- 
wards into the heart of the bush. His 
sole desire was to escape civilisation and 
that Roman nose. For a time his course 
lay along the bank of one of the streams 
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which had wrought so much of his woe. 
The water he had swallowed seemed to 
magnetise him in the direction of the 
parent stream. With an effort he tore 
himself away, making a solemn vow never 
to touch water 
again. Onward he 
toiled over the 
trunks of dead pines 

deceptive, pros- 
trate pillars which 
crumbled _ beneath 
the tread, and near- 
ly broke his legs as 
he came through to 
the parent earth, 
and pungent clouds 
of dustwood rose 
rankly to his nos- 
trils. No birds 
were to be seen; 
they preferred the 
outskirts of civilisa- 
tion to this vast hy- 
pzethral temple, the 
pillars of which hid 
the faraway sky 
from his sight. The 
solitude, the terri- 
ble loneliness of the 
bush appealed to 
his inmost soul. He 
was alone with that 
great Goddess, Na- 
ture. Nature didn’t 
thwart and vex him; 
she held out meta- 
phorical arms_ to 
this stunted, vener- 
able child of hers, 
and welcomed him 
back with effusion. 
Her dark, cool 
cloisters lured him 
on. He roamed for 
miles without fa- 
tigue, declaiming, as 
he went, dramatic 
fragments from 
“The Choephorz” 
of Aschylus to the 
stately trees. When 





Something tickled the Professor’s nose. 
He awoke with a start. “Is dinner 
ready ?” he asked, and then looked blankly 
round. 

It was nearly dark. The Professor re- 
membered the past. 
He would not go 
back to that woman. 
Death from starva- 
tion was preicrable; 
and yet he hunger- 
ed. How was he 
to find his way out 
of the bush? He 
scratched his head 
reflectively, and 
tried to recall Feni 
more Cooper’s In- 
dians as he gazed 
through the gather- 
ing gloom. They 
always barked the 
trees or noticed 
which way the moss 
grew, or some stu- 
pidity of that sort. 
If the moss grew 
one way, the man 
had to go the other. 
Was that it? Or 
if the moss went 
one way, the man 
stayed where he 
was, and the 
tree 

He gave it up in 
bewilderment. Had 
his mind collapsed ? 
Then he felt a giant 
pine all round. 
Moss grew on both 
sides of it. Feni- 
more Cooper was a 
fraud, a humbug, 
who knew nothing 
about woodcraft. 
“ Bother the trees!” 
he muttered. 
“Why don’t they 
read ‘ Leatherstock- 
ing,’ or ‘The Last 
of the Mohicans ?’” 


he couldn’t remem- eee “In course, mis- 


ber anything else to declaim, weary at 
last and tired, he sat down on a carpet 
of moss and slept for hours—slept away 
all remembrance of his cares—-slept calmly 
through the storm, as only those can sleep 
who rest on Nature’s breast. 


ter,” piped a shrill treble from the gloom. 
“You ain’t got nuthin’ to eat, and you 
blame the trees. In course.” 

The Professor jumped high in the air, 
and held up his hands. “ Don’t shoot. 
For mercy’s sake, don’t shoot,” he yelled 
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“You've got the drop on me. _I-eh-I 
believe that’s the proper phrase to use on 
occasions of this sort as a——as a token 
of submission.” 

A shrill laugh echoed through the 
gloom. 

“You can help yourself,” said the 
Professor. ‘“ Don’t you see | can’t empty 
my own pockets if I have to keep my 
hands up. Be logical. I can’t hold my 
hands up long ; they’re stiff.” 

“Then yer kin jest drop ’em, stranger,” 
said the voice. “I guess yer ain’t got the 
hang of these parts.” 


“No,” said the Professor, adapting 
his language to that of the unknown, 
“T ain’t. Certainly not. I—I wouldn't 
do it.” 

“I reckon yer white,” said the voice. 
“ What's yer name ?” 

“ Professor Wayne,” said the Professor 
proudly. “A name not altogether un- 
known in the annals of ——” 

Again the voice interrupted him. 
“Guess yer can’t wait much _ longer. 
Aren’t ye darned hungry ?” 

“ Darned — I — ahem — I’m ravenous,” 
said the Professor. 








*““PO YOU MEAN YOU WOULD HAVE KILLED THE AUTHOR OF YOUR BEING ?” 


“Don't talk about hanging,” implored 
the Professor, as he dropped his arms, 
with an air of relief. “ My dear sir, do 
come out of that—-pardon the expression 
—infernal darkness, and show yourself.” 

“Not much,” said the voice. “ What 
d'yer take me for? Good night.” 

“Stop!” yelled the Professor, in an 
agony of excitement. “Don’t leave me 
here. I’m lost!” He moved a few steps 
forward. “Lost!” he repeated bitterly, 
“and starving.” 

“Sure it ain’t a put up game ?” asked 
the voice cautiously. 

“ Sure,” re-echoed the Professor. 

“ You'll swear——” 

“ Anything,” said the Professor. “You 
heard me just now.” 

There was alow ripple of laughter from 
behind him. ‘“Reckon I did, mister. 
You ain’t no Sunday school slouch from 
the Four Corners.” 


“Well, you kin go on,” said the voice, 
“till yer git to that red pine fifty yards 
ahead.” 

The Professor went on. Pine boughs 
rustled in the gloom. This palpable dark- 
ness grew more horrible, blacker, denser 
every moment. The resinous odour of 
the pines made him hungrier than before. 
He stumbled limply forward, with only 
the snapping of an occasional twig to 
warn him that he was not alone. The 
earth was damp and slippery; strange 
things brushed against his face; some 
soft-furred animal darted between his legs. 
Oh-h it was horrible! If he could only 
see the blessed light of day—only—what 
was that shining redly through the trees ? 
A fire. Thank heaven ! f 

The Professor stumbled forward into 
a little clearing with an exclamation of 
delight, and fell onalog. As he did so, 
the slight figure of a girl emerged from the 
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darkness and sat down on the other side 
of the fire. 

The Professor fumbled for his card. 
We are all creatures of habit. “Permit 
me to introduce myself,” he said, offering 
it to the girl. 

She took it composedly. 

“’Tain’t no use, mister, I can’t read.” 

“Pardon me,” said the Professor. “I 
—apologise—for my—my unpremeditated 
language just now.” 

he girl laughed, displaying as she did 
so two rows of white teeth. She was 
about eighteen, with a face—at least, all 
that he could see of it—-as copper-coloured 
as an Indian’s, and carried a light rifle in 
one hand. Stout leather gaiters protected 
her legs. She held a bundle also. When 
she came nearer the fire, the Professor 
discovered that her fair hair was cropped 
short like a boy’s, in much the same way 
that Cynthia wore hers. He felt reas- 
sured. She did not look dangerous. Her 
short skirt and tightly-fitting jacket were 
of dark cloth. 

“S’posin’ we has somethin’ to chaw, 
mister,” said the girl, producing a grid- 
iron, and opening the bundle. 
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drollery, “if, Professor, you’d let on as I 
might have expected you, why, I'd a sent 
for a tablecloth, and slung on more 
style.” 

The Professor accepted her apologies in 
perfect good faith, and assured the girl 
that his own aim in life was to escape the 
effeminate luxury of an effete civilisation. 

“That bein’ so,” said the girl, “ I reckon 
it’s all right.” 

“ Quite so,” said the Professor. “ Never 
enjoyed anything so much in my life.” 

“t’s—it’s rather suddin’, ain’t it?” the 
girl asked. 

“My dear Miss——” the Professor hesi- 
tated. “Have you a card ?” 

The girl looked gratified. She had 
evidently never been asked such a question 
before. 

“T reckon I’m called Mirandy, if that's 
what yer mean.” 

“My dear Miss Miranda, how can I 
thank you for your hospitality ?” 


“’Tain’t nuthin’, Perfessor. You'd a 


bin asleep now if I hadn’t tickled yer 
nose.” 
“Yes, I suppose I should.” 





“We kin talk after.” Wy 

“Delighted,” said the Profes- if 

; A: ; UH 
sor. We— eh idiomatically ‘Qmy 
speaking—will chaw.” 

The girl took some meat from 
her bundle, and raked out the glow- 
ing wood ashes. 

“Thar’s a spring way back,” she 
said; “ you tuck up yer cuffs, mister, 
an’ git a dipper of water.” 

The Professor did so, despite 
his vow never to touch water 
again. The girl produced two 
tin plates, and a chunk of corn 
bread. 

When the meat was cooked, she / 
gravely cut it in half, and handed ! / 
one portion to the Professor. 

“Wade in,” she said laconi- 
cally, and the Professor waded. 

He never forgot that ambrosial 
meal. The girl was evidently 
pleased by his practical appre- 
ciation. She watched him, pen- 
knife in hand, with an amused 
smile. 

“ Bein’ a sort of a stranger,” 
she said, “an’ not knowin’ as 
you was jest a-droppin’ in per- 
miskus like, why, | ain’t got no 
forks, If,” she added, with naive 














PROFESSOR WAYNE HALTED, LOOKED, AND RECOILED. 
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“At first,” continued Mirandy, “I 
thought it was Pap, and I was goin’ to 
draw on yer.” 

“Pardon me; you—-eh—were going to 
do what ?” 

The girl raised her rifle with a significant 
gesture. 

“Plug yer,” she said briefly. 
runned away.” 

“Do I—eh—apprehend you to mean 
that you would have killed the author of 
your being ?” 

Mirandy nodded. 

“That's the size of it, mister.” 

Her cold-blooded ferocity appalled the 
Professor. 

“Oh, of course,” he said uneasily. “I 
daresay it is the custom in these parts. 
Doubtless he deserved it. I—eh—have 
no wish to pry into family quarrels, but 
might I ask the reason ?” 

“’Tain’t much to quarrel about,” said 
Mirandy listlessly, as she leant forward 
and looked into the fire. “ Dad’s goin’ to 
plug Jake ’cause I’m his best girl ; an’ I’ve 
runned away, an’ I'll plug Dad. That’s 
all.” 

“That's all. I see,” said the Professor, 
“quite so; nothing could be simpler. A 
little family dispute which will have to be 
settled by Homeric methods.” 

“ Guess I'll move out of this in a day 
or two,” said Mirandy. “It’s gettin’ too 
crowded.” 

A sob choked 
looked very slight and forlorn. 
proudly brushed away her tears. 

“T don’t like it at nights,” she said. 
“It’s quiet enough in the day. But at 
night there’s all sorts of curious little 
noises in the trees, an’ the winds. sorter 
speak to yer, kinder frighten a_ body. 
Now and then a branch snaps or some- 
thing plumps into the water. It’s real 
lonesome now Jake's cleared out, and Dad 
not plugged yet. Real lonesome.” 

The Professor touched her hand gently. 

“My poor girl! Let me try to put 
things right for you.” 

“Taint no use,” said the girl. “Yer 
don’t know Dad. He don’t allow no 
liberties to be taken with him. No, sir.” 

She was busily engaged putting another 
portion of meat on the fire. “Guess I'll 
cook this,” she said, “for that old woman 
in the glade over yonder.” 

“What ?” said the Professor, his hair 
standing on end. “ What ? What sort of 
a woman ?” 


“a I’ve 


her utterance. She 
Then she 


“ Well,” said Mirandy impartially, “she 
ain’t much to look at.” 

“ Rather a prominent nose ?” 

“ She’s all nose.” 

The Professor gasped. “It—it must 
be my wife. She's come after me.” 

“Guess she’s lost too,” said Mirandy. 
“Next thing, Pap ‘ill happen along an’ 
there'll be som: shootin’.” 

The Professvr skipped to his feet. He 
was touched. In a tew brief sentences, 
he hurriedly explained the position of 
affairs to Mirandy. 

“She's downright skeart,” said Mirandy 
reflectively. “Most as skeart as I am 
o’nights. You just tackle her while she’s 
broke down, an’ you'll win.” 

“T will,” said the Professor firmly. “I 
shall never get sucha chance again. Give 
me the platter. Now for death or victory.” 

“My!” said Mirandy admiringly, 
“you're real grit. She's uglier than 
Pap.” 

The Professor halted. “She—eh—must 
be sorry, Mirandy, or she wouldn’t have 
come after me.” 

“That's so,” said Mirandy. “ You just 
sorter rear up on your hind legs and 
tackle her.” ’ 

“ You'll see me through ?” he asked. 

Mirandy nodded, and they set off 
through the gloom with cat-like steps. 

In afew minutes, she halted. “There!” 
she said. “There! look at her!” 


CHAPTER III. 


Professor Wayne looked—and recoiled. 
The inky darkness of the night had passed 
away. A weak, watery moon shone down 
into the glade, and tinged with a grey 
ashen pallor the trunks of the adjacent 
trees. In the centre of the clearing, sat a 
female figure upon a little hill; and this 
figure, from time to time, rocked itself 
despairingly to and fro, and wept copiously 
after the manner of females who don't 
quite know where they are. The woman 
was elderly, with an enormous nose, and 
tangled grey hair which had escaped from 
its fastenings and floated out from her 
shoulders in snaky coils. Her eyes were 
red and inflamed; she looked broken, 
bent, subdued, and utterly crushed: one 
of her shoes had burst at the point and 
her toes stuck out. Her costume, battered 
and torn by the bush, was muddy and 
disarranged. From time to time she 


angrily brushed away clouds of mos- 
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quitoes, The repeated attacks of these 


‘irritating insects had all been centred on 


her nose, which now was truly ‘of Brob- 
dignagian proportions, 
he Professor could not restrain an 
exclamation of pity, as he gazed on this 
utterly forlorn and woebegone woman. 
Then she began to speak, Which was 
unwise. 
“ Ah-h,” she cried, rocking herself to 
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fully to the surrounding tree-tops, “Here 
am I,” she said, “lost in the bush, I’m 
tired, "hungry, footsore. What's to become 
of me?” 

Nobody answered this very natural 
enquiry. 

“ And he was fond of me once. Never 
cast my nose in my teeth like the others 
did.” 

“It would have been a physical impossi- 





SH KNELT AT HIS FEET. 


and fro. “Ah-h! It’s all my fault. 
did I want to aggravate him for ?” 
The Professor was moved to pity. 
“Most likely he’s dead by this time, and 
I'll never get another husband—never.” 
“That is extremely probable, should 
any aspiring candidate for the post know 
as much about you as I do,” muttered the 
Professor angrily. “I—lI call it indecent.” 
“ Hush-h-h!” said Mirandy. “ Listen 
to her.” 
The woman cast up her eyes mourn- 





“AND WE ONCE LOVED,” HE saip. “Lovep!” 


What 


bility,” said the Professor, as he contem- 
plated the abnormal size of that more than 
sufficiently prominent feature. 

“Why didn’t he bully me?” she wailed. 
“Why didn’t he thrash me’as I deserved? 
Why did he go away and leave mea lonely 
widow? I know he meant to kill himself” 

“Fudge!” said the Professor, “I didn’t 
mean to do anything of the sort.” 

“And I was so proud of him,” sobbed 
Mrs. Wayne, to the pitiless moon. “So 
proud of him, though I didn’t dare to let 
D 
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him see it. I never met a man of his size 

who could use such big words; and he 

was the only man who ever ventured to 

take me out sleigh-driving ‘when I was a 
irl.” 

ene It—it was a bold thing to do,” said the 

Professor, in a pleased whisper. 

“ And what I'll do without him to worry 
at, I don’t know,” deplored Mrs. Wayne, 
with a-fresh outburst. “He was such a 
lamb.” 

“ Gratifying, very,” remarked the Pro- 
fessor. 

“I haven’t had anything to eat for 
hours, and I can’t get out.” She looked 
round. ‘“ Seems to me, I can smell meat 
somiewhere. P’raps it’s Indians. I—I 
don’t care. I'll club the lot. P’raps 
they’ve eaten him—the poor lamb!” 

She lifted a big sapling from the ground, 
and prepared to set forth on her errand 
of destruction. 

“Noble woman!” said the Professor, 
his heart swelling with pride. “I'd like 
to see the Indians who'd stand up against 
her. She'd clear out the camp.” 

Mirandy laughed silently, as _ the 
Professor advanced towards his wife, 
plate in hand. 

“Sophronisba,” he said majestically, 
“| bring you food.” 

Sophronisba screamed, and let fall ber 
club. “It’s you, is it?” she said ungra- 
ciously. “Put it down. I thought you’d 
be somewhere about here.” 

The Professor reflected that she was 
only dissembling her joy with an outward 
show of indifference. “ Yes,” he said, 
“it is I,” and put the plate by her side. 

For some minutes the Professor affected 
to be scrutinising the surrounding scenery. 
When he again faced his wife, the platter 
was empty. “Help me up,” she said 


sternly. “I’m going home. I've had 
enough of this foolishness.” 
The Professor did not stir.. ‘“Good- 


night,” he said coldly. 

Mrs. Wayne sat down on the ground 
with startling suddenness. 

“I give in,” she said. 

The Professor again assisted her to rise. 

“ Pardon me if 1 don’t quite understand 
you. We had a little difference of opinion 
this morning. I think we may take it as 
arranged. Ti not——” 

“If not?” 

“Here you stop,” and he moved towards 
the shadowy trees. 
Mrs. Wayne's heart quailed. Shecould 


stand death, but she was afraid of ghosts. 
The spirits of dead trees had haunted her 
for hours past. ' 

“You misunderstood me,” she said. “1 
—I came after you to explain.” 

“And Fraser goes back to town to- 
morrow ?” 

“Ye-es,” very reluctantly. 

The Professor turned upon her fiercely. 

“Woman,” he said, “I will net extort 
anything from your fears. Years ago I 
loved you—years ago; and now, we, 
husband and wife, have trodden different 
ways, sundered, drifted apart, quarelling, 
and bickering, and hiding our chains out 
of sight. God knows it has not been my 
fault. Have I ever denied.you anything ? 
Have I ever doubted or mistrusted you ? 
And now—and now,” his voice rang out in 
bitter scorn and anguish, “ you want to 
sell our daughter to that hoary old mil- 
lionaire, and blight her young life as you 
have blighted mine.” 

She knelt at his feet. He put his hands 
before him with a gesture of abhorrence, 
as if to.shut her out from his sight. 

“ And we once loved,” he said. “ Loved! 
Can you imagine it? Iwas to become 
famous, you were to help me. We were 
to go through life hand in hand. Have 
we done so ?” 

She made no answer. Only crouched 
still lower at his feet, as ifto hide her face 
from his sad, accusing eyes. 

“Why should I appeal to you?” he 
said, “why? Come, we will go back to 
the old slavery, the old quarrels, the old 
bitterness, till death do us part. Break 
Cynthia’s heart, break mine. It doesn’t 
matter. You have already ruined our 
lives. Come!” 

But Mrs. Wayne, weeping, clung to his 
knees and begged for pardon. She hum- 
bled her pride in the dust, and there in the 
shadows cast by the pines, with the moon- 
light streaming down upon them ; there, 
amid the hush of the dewy night, husband 
and wife came together again. Torn, 
dusty, dishevelled, disfigured, they were 
indeed unsightly; but there was that 
within their hearts which banished all 
thoughts of mundane things. Gone for 
ever the tyranny of the past; vanished all 
doubt, suspicion, distrust. Great Mother 
Nature had taken them to her heart and 
healed them with her magic touch. The 
Professor opened his arms, and Mrs. 
Wayne sank wearily upon his shoulder. 
Then she came back to everyday life. 
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“ How are we going to get out of this ?” 
she asked, in her customary keen tones. 

“Follow me,” replied the Professor ; and 
she followed meekly, as befitteth one who 
recognises the superiority of her lord and 
master. 

Mirandy led them-what appeared to be 
many weary miles before they reached the 
spot where the Professor had-started in 
the morning. Then she disappeared, and 
the Professor and his.wife sneaked up to 
their rooms without attracting observation. 

When the Professor came down stairs 
again, his first impulse was to find Cynthia 
and tell her all about the day’s adventures. 
He discovered her 
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Cynthia laughed. 

° Token you ain’t no Sunday school 
slouch from the Four Corners,” was all 
she said. 

The Professor staggered back against 
the house. 

“ Miranda!” he cried. 

“ Yes, dad,” answered Cynthia demurely. 
“T wasn’t going to let you old people Jose 
yourselves, so | dressed up and came after 
you.” 

“You!” said the Professor, “ you 1 

“Yes, dad. The bush is only five miles 
across, and you and ma have been going 
in a circle for hours. I knew every 

inch of it. It’s done 





watching for him on 
the verandah. Cyn- 
thia did not appear to 
be at all anxious, but 
looked charmingly cool 
and composed. 

“Sit down, papa,” 
she said, as she rocked 
idly to and fro. 

The Professor was 
hurt. 

“ Aren’t you just a 
litffé bit unfeeling, 
Cynthia?” he en- 
quired. “We might 
have been murdered, 
and yet you sit there 
with a book in your 
lap, as cool as a cu- 
<cumber.” 
























“ PRO-FESS-OR-R, COME IN TO SUPPER!” 


mother good. Dad, if 
ay ever betray me, 
= 
“What ?” asked the 
Professor. 
“Plug yer,” said 
Cynthia. Then she 
flung her arms round 
the Professor's neck 
and kissed him softly. 
“Is—it all right now, 
dad ?” she asked. 
ag Yes,” said the Professor , 

Henceforth I mean tea 
assert——” 


“ Pro-fess-cr-r!” called a 
well-known voice. “Come 
in to supper!” And they 


went in. 








N farther Besarabia rejoicing ruled. 
Princess Shehezerade had ascended 
the throne and given the people a 
constitution. 

Not desiring that constitution spoiled, 
as it might be if Shehezerade became a 
sour old maid, the Besarabians availed 
themselves of the right of public meeting, 
and respectfully petitioned their gracious 
and beautiful sovereign to take unto her- 
self a husband. 

“T bow to the wishes of my beloved 
eople,” she responded. “Trot out your 
usbands.” 

But here a great difficulty arose. The 
women who cordially hated their husbands 
and would gladly be rid of them, would 
not consent to giving them up if thereby 
they might become the rulers of the land. 
Give them up they would, to the Lord 
High Executioner, but not to be King- 
Consort—well, hardly. 

And the women who loved their hus- 
bands, loved them with a selfish love, and 
would not give them up either. 

So the Royal counsellors diplomatically 
put it to Her Majesty that she would 
please her beloved people by taking 
a spouse not yet encumbered by the 
matrimonial state. 

“The Queen wills it then,” quoth 
Shehezerade, “ select me a husband.” 


And the grave counsellors searched far 
and wide for a youth worthy of a place 
on the throne beside Shehezerade. Finally 
they selected Abdul Jympsnwead, a 
doughty young soldier, whose bravery 
had already won him a general’s epaul- 
ettes, or whatever the Besarabians may 
wear when so distinguished. The Royal 
Khasné (treasury) provided funds for a 
sumptuous wedding, which lasted a whole 
week. But when the nation was sober 
again, it learned that Abdul Jympsnwead 
I. had died before he was thrice twenty- 
four hours a king. 

“How did it happen?” asked the 
people in tears. They might have asked 
in words or signs, but the dread fact 
remained. 

The Lord High Executioner explained 
that, according to custom, Their Majesties 
had retired to the Nuptial Palace. From 
the private apartments first came sounds 
of billing and cooing, then silence exhuded 
as thick as a fog. “But what would 
you ?” he asked, shrugging his shoulders, 
in French. “Her Majesty is a woman, 
and with women even the thickest silence 
cannot last long.” 

Soon her voice was heard again, in 
gradually crescendo tones, which cul- 
minated in her tearing opén the door and 
calling in the Lord High Executioner. 
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On the carpet knelt Abdul Jympsnwead. 

“Chop ‘off the caitiffs head!” ._com- 
manded Shehezerade. 

“Your Majesty—— 
Lord High Executioner. 

Abdul Jympsnwead bowed his head far 
forward, to make the job an easy one. And 
so it proved. 


” 


expostulated the 


What had he done to offend Her’ 


Gracious Majesty ? No one dared ask. 

The Lord High Executioner was a 
married man and did not ask, for he had 
seen how willing Abdul Jympsnwead had 
been to die. 

After a proper course of mourning, the 
nation again clamoured for a king. 

“Well,” said Shehezerade, “ Barkis is— 
I mean, | bow to the will of my beloved 
subjects.” 

Again the Great Council of Wise Men 
‘was convened in a sort of Landtag, or 
Parliament, or Congress, and candidates 
were discussed. This time the choice fell 
upon Ahmed Bey. It is not worth while 
to give his pedigree, for within a week of 
the nuptials he shared the fate of his pre- 
decessor. 

“ Business is flourishing,” said the Lord 
High Executioner ; “ but young men will 
grow scarce if this keeps on.” 
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And keep on it did. Why weary you 
with a list of the names of those whose 
blood was absorbed by the rapacious 
carpet ? 

he Great Council now was almost in 
continuous session. It kept emissaries at 
all the courts of the world, enlisting brave 
young men, who were sent in ship-loads to 
meet the exigencies of the circumstances. 
But the slaughter of husbands went on. 

Finally the Great Council learned of a 
magician called Kerpheeps, residing at the 
Golden Horn. 

“Is there a remedy for consecutive 
retail polyandry ?” they cabled him. 

“ Allah is Allah,” he responded, “ I will 
proceed thither and see the case.” (11 
words collect). 

The Besarabians sent their war-ship 
Takimi Vekai to fetch the wise magician 
Kerpheeps. With much pomp and cir- 
cumstance he was received and conducted 
before the Great Council. 

When they saw his coal-black fiery eyes, 
his beard and hair the colour of a raven’s 
wing, his upright figure, they could not but 
marvel. 

“ Aye, my lords, it is true I am Ker- 
pheeps,” he responded to their query, 
shaking the gold-embroidered silken gown 


. “ J¥MPSNWEAD BOWED HIS HEAD TO MAKE THE JOB AN EASY ONE. AND SO IT PROVED.” 














that covered his . 
stalwart form. 
“Tt is also true 
that more than 
seven . centuries 
have passed over 
my head, and it is 
likewise true that 
no woman has 
ever talked back 
to me.” 

“Qh,  sapient 
and _s ponderous 
Kerpheeps!” the J 
members of the Z 
Council ex- 
claimed, as they 
prostrated them- 
selves before him. 

“Well,” he 
asked, after they had soiled their foreheads 
on the ground, “ as we say in England, 
wot’s the di-few-gulty ?” 

They then told him. “ H’m—h’m,” he 
mused in Turkish. Then he evolved from 
his inner consciousness the conviction that 
was destined to save Besarabia. How 
this was to be will shortly be made 
manifest. 

“T would see the fair Shehezerade,” he 
said. 

Her Majesty communicated with, at once 
favoured the Council with her presence. 

“Fair Queen,” said Kerpheeps, “ raise 
thy veil, that I may behold thee.” 

“Who dares——” she began. 
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- “HOIST THAT VEIL,” KERPHEEPS THUNDERED. 





“{ WILL PROCEED THITHER AND SEE THE CASE, 







“Hoist that 

- yeil!” -Kerpheeps 
thundered, in 
tones which shook 
the very rafters. 

Shehezerade 
obeyed. “ By the 
leaping great 
Llama of Peru,” 
said Kerpheeps, 
“she is a beauty. 
; Thanks, your Ma- 
jesty; pray drop 
the veil ; so much 
| loveliness is to> 
dazzling.” And 
he shielded his 
eyes with his 
hand. 

When the 
Queen had withdrawn from the Council 
Chamber, Kerpheeps announced : 

“The remedy is found. I am the 
remedy.” 

“You?” asked the members of the 
Council, just as the well-trained chorus 
of an opera might. 

“Yes, I. I will marry her.” 

“Long live Kerpheéps the First!” 
shouted the Council, and the people took 
up the cry of delight, not knowing what it 
was about. 

The nuptials were performed as usual, 
and as usual the Lord High Executioner 
took his station at the palace, after She- 
hezerade and Kerpheeps had withdrawn 
to the privacy of their rooms. 

Once within them, Kerpheeps 
removed his turban and his 
gabardine, and then spoke to his 
expectant bride : 

“ Shezzy,” he said, “don’t be 
afraid of me.” 

“T'll not,” she smiled, closing 
her little fists and showing her 
white teeth. “On the: contrary, 
I'll make you fatigued of your 
existence. You will learn how 
hi, uneasy is the head that wears 
iy a crown.” 

“Not so, fair sweetheart. 
But why dally with words ? 
You may as well at.once 
understand the tradition 

‘that has kept me young 

and vigorous for over seven 

centuries. Whenever I ap- 


proach anger I utter my 
name, and then something 
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is sure to give.way. It is net I. Dost 
understand, my’ Shezzy ?” 

“You black-bearded, loud-mouthed, 
antiquated son of a Turk!” she began: 

“Kerpheeps !” he at once roared.. She 
fell on her knees before him. 

“Kerpheeps!” he repeated, and then 
she touched the’ground with her hands too. 

“Oh, Kerpheeps,” she sighed, “be 
gentle.” 

“Kerpheeps!” he roared again, and 
receded from her. 

“ Dear Kerpheeps,” she pleaded, follow- 
ing on her hands and knees. 

“Kerpheeps!” he shouted anew, and 
his footsteps described-a small circle. 
She followed him in fear and trembling. 

“Darling Kerpheeps,” she moaned, as 
tears streamed from her eyes. 

“Kerpheeps! Kerpheeps!” he _ yelled, 
increasing the diameter of the circle each 
time he uttered his name. 
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“Oh, Kerpheeps,” she now almost 
whined ; but within her she gloried that 
she had at last found her master. 

The Lord High Executioner hearing the 
voices, broke open the door and rushed in, 
his _——s scimitar on high. 

“Shall | clip his head off, your 
Majesty?” asked the Lord High Execu- 
tioner. 

“At once she arose, in her full queenly 
dignity : 

“No, you blathering imbecile,” or words 
to that effect, she said, “send for the 
Royal Architect and have him widen the 
walls of our nuptial palace, that Kerpheeps 
may extend his promenade.” 

hen she dropped again on her hands 
and knees, and whispercd coyly> 

“Ts it not even so thy wish, my master, 
Kerpheeps ?” 

But all this happened in farther Bes- 
arabia. 
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“Is IT NOT EVEN SO THY WISH, MY MASTER, KERPHEEPS ?” 
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experi- 
cnce of 
theatri- 
cal life 
was in 
‘ King 
Ilenry 
VIII.” 
I was 
be- 
tween 
nine 
and ten 
years of 
age, and 
occupied 
a not very 
exalted position in the lower tirst form 
of one of our public schools, when a 
prefect of the uy per sixth, who was to 
play Queen Katharine, selected me as one 
of his—or her—attendants. How proud 
I was when the drawing and singing 
master, who was also stage manager, 
passed me as suitable for the position! 
And how I longed for a speaking part 
a the rehearsals, and for no part at 





all when the night of the performance 
came! 

Still, if I did not achieve any great 
success, everything passed off satis- 


factorily, and naturally I was as much 
elated as those who had been more suc- 
cessful because they had been granted 
greater opportunities for gaining dis- 
tinction. Puffed up with pride, I came to 


the conclusion that nature had intended 














me for an actor ; and I felt, too, that as 
Shakespeare had gained distinction as a 
playwright, I could certainly acquire fame 
as a dramatist. 

My first five act tragedy was written in 
verse; and this, I 
boasted, was su- 
perior to that i 
of the Bard 
of Avon, be- /, 
cause of my // 
rhymes. / 
In the {) | 
matter Samm; 
of plot, 
too, I 
deemed f 


my- tl ass 


self 

his 
superior ; for | 
I killed off 
more of my 
characters, 
and took 
much less 
time about it, 7 
than Shake- // Yy 


















speare. | 
Modesty 
was not a ‘ 


weakness of 
as a boy, I| fancy. 
Certainly, I felt 
sure of success, 
when my tragedy 
was about to be per- 
formed upon a card- 
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board stage, with actors and actresses, 
who owed their existence to my dexterity 
with scissors and paint, and who .never 
“gagged” without the consent of the 
author. The first performance attracted 
a large audience, as the author had the 
prestige of having recently taken part in 
the school theatricals, and the owner of | 
the theatre, the son of an ; 

eminent historian, was an 
adept at the art of puff, 
and always produced 
plays upon the half 
profit system. 

Nibs, marbles, and 
other schoolboy com- 
modities, were freely 
given for seats to 
witness the per- 
formance, which 
took place in the 
lower school dur- 
ing the half-hour 
between prepara- 
tion and evening 
prayers. As the , 
manuscript has — 
now been lost for 
about a quarter of 
a century, I can- 
not say whether 
my first dramatic 
effort deserved to 
succeed; though I 
am forced to admit 
that it was received 
with howls of deri- ko 
sion. 


It was not then the © 





custom for the author 
to come before the cur- 
tain and argue with the 
audience on a first night; and in 
doing this, I admit that I may have 
set a pernicious example. I did not 
have the argument all to myself, I 
regret to say; there were two 
sides to the question, and as 
there were some fifty or more 
voices upon the other side, I had 
but a poor chance of gaining a 
hearing. What I did get was a hiding. 

A big fellow, who ought to have been in 
the upper school, proceeded from words 
to blows ; and I, reckless after my recent 
failure, struck him again. Then, a fight 
was arranged for the next morning, and I 
went to bed, after prayers, to dream of the 
part of “ Jack the Giant-killer.” In dream- 
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land, I was both brave and victorious ; but 
when the ring was being formed by the 
prefect of ‘the week, I behaved and felt 
much as I should have done if playing the 
part of a convict ordered out for execu- 
tion. Only then I should not have had to 
suffer so long through lack of courage to 
own myself beaten. When it was all over, 
I was too weak even to say, 
“ For this relief many thanks.” 
About two years after this 
too striking episode, I was re- 
moved to a private school in 
consequence of illness; and 
again I was “a poor player, 
that struts and frets his 
hour upon the stage.” 
Still, | was always cast 
for female parts, though 
it was my ambition to 
play Hamlet; and I 
was unable to make 
_ any use of my know- 
we ledge of this play 
“7 until I went to 
Germany, where I 
assisted my tutor, 
- Herr von Scholler, 
in his translation 
of Shakespeare. 
When ! arrived 
home from the Fa- 
therland of sauer- 
kraut and blood 
sausage, I found 
that my parents had 
gone abroad, intend- 
ing to meet me at 
Brussels ; but I had 
left my German col- 
lege before their let- 
ter, apprising me of 
the fact, had reached 
Berlin. Here was an 
opportunity upon which 
I was not slow to seize. 
Fame and Mr. Irving 
Fortescue, who was adver- 
tising in the Daily Mercury that 
_ he was in want of amateur and 
RD PRAWL. professional actors for a tour in 
the provinces, seemed to summon me; 
and I answered the summons, climbed up 
a dark flight of stairs to the second floor 
back of a dirty, narrow-fronted house near 
Drury Lane Theatre, and knocked. Fame, 
alias Irving Fortescue, said come in; and 
I entered, and blew my own trumpet. 
Apparently the note I struck was the 
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right one, for when I had told Irving 
Fortescue my qualifications, he told me I 
wes the very man he wanted. He praised 
my face, form, and figure, in spite of my 
feeble protests and fainter blushes. Then 
he remarked that his fee was three guineas, 
and that directly I had paid this he would 

ive me an introduction to Mr. Willard 

rawl, the eminent actor, who was to 
open that very night at Slushington on 
the Mudway, and only wanted myself to 
complete his excellent and most popular 
company. | remember I thought it rather 
strange that Mr. Wright should be charged 
three guineas for turning up at the right 








HEAD. 


(3 “ MR. GARRICK JAMES FOUND THAT THERE 
> ; == WAS NO WIG LARGE ENOUGH FOR HIS 


moment; but then I was only sixteen, 


and I raid. 

How slowly the train seemed to crawl 
along that was to bear me to the Mudway, 
where I hoped to find that tide, “ which 
taken at the flood leads on to fortune.” 
But good things and bad, the quick and 
the:slow, all have their endings ; and even 
the Smashem and Turnover line lands its 
passengers somewhere or other sooner or 
later, especially later, as I was when I 
alighted on the platform at Slushington. 

I hastened to the theatre and to Mr. 
Willard Drawl. The former was not a 
striking edifice, but the actor was indeed 
a man of parts. These he sold to the 
highest bidders; and I was engaged to 
play Hamlet for one night only for a 
premium of three guineas, and for general 
utility for such further term as I liked for 
two guineas extra. 
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, On the first night at, Slushington, our 
company played “She Stoops to Conquer,” 
and I took the part of Diggory, and, with 
the assistance of a scene-shifter, repre- 
sented the several shabby fellows with 
punch and tobacco in the Alehouse scene. 

The use of wigs and costumes was not 
included in the terms arranged with Mr. 
Willard Draw] ; and Mr. Solomon Isaacs, 
the costumier and wardrobe keeper of our 
company, let out, at the best price he could 
obtain, such theatrical properties as he 
had himself picked up at a bargain one 
Sunday morning in Petticoat Lane. My 
arments were all right for first and third 
seedy fellow, which parts I doubled, whilst 
the scene-shifter took second and fourth ; 
but Mr. Garrick James, the eminent ama- 
teur who appeared for one night only as 
Mr. Hardcastle, actually made use of 
swear words.to Mr. Solomon Isaacs in the 
dressing room, when he found that there 
was no wig in the wardrobe 
large enough for his eight and 
a quarter head. 

Our company drew 
large audiences, though, 
of those who came, very 
few paid for their seats. 
A large number. of free ; 
passes had been distri- 7 
buted in the town, and ZY 
those who used them Vy, 
had to buy a pro- Uy 
gramme, which cost 77, 
a shilling in the // 
stalls, sixpence in // 
the dress circle, two- Y 
pence in the pit, , 
and a penny in 
the gallery. On 
Saturday night, 
however, when a 
melodrama was 
performed, no 
passes to the pit 
and gallery were 
given away, and 
we had quite a 
large and enthu- 
siastic audience, 
who had paid a 
shilling for admis- 
sion to the pit, and 


sixpence for the 
gallery. 
Mr. Willard 


Drawl played the 
villain in a style 
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not altogether unworthy of the Adelphi; 
for his smile was at once childlike and 
bland, he wore his eyeglass and smoked 
his cigarette after the approved manner 
of Adelphic murderers, and when I came 
on holding up the handcuffs in what he 
had told me was the orthodox profes- 
sional way, and holding up my trousers, 
which overmuch resembled two French 
seaports in being too long and too loose, 
he murmured “ Rnabs, the detective!” in 
such a masterly manner, and—taking no 
mean advantage of his greater size and 
heavier weight—went to his doom with a 
cigarette and such a devil-me-care sort 
of look, that the audience were almost 
equally divided between those who ap- 
plauded and those who hissed. 

Macbeth was in the programme for 
Monday, and Miss Blanche Siddons 
Yorke, who played Lady Macbeth, ve 
much amused such old stagers as nyeett 


ee a ; who had been with our 


; company for more than 
==. one night. We could 
== not help laughing when 
- she came on in appa- 
rently a single gar- 
ment, with a very 
modern bed- 
. room candle- 


AS I CAME ON HOLDING UP THE HANDCUFFS AND ALSO MY TROU- 
SERS, WHICH WERE TOO LONG, HE MURMURED “KNABS, 
THE DETECTIVE!” AND, TAKING NO MEAN ADVANTAGE OF HIS 
SIZE, THE MURDERER WENT TO HIS DOOM. 
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. and it was necessary for Hamlet to be 
padded to fit the costume; but I was 
more fortunate than Ophelia, whose size 
rendered it’ necessary that she should 
become a contracted as well as a con- 
tracting party. 

“The play, I remember, pleased not 
the million,” or I should perhaps say the 
hundred, who happened to be present. 
Ophelia’s friends did their best to make 
the play go; and Hebe, who I regret to 
say was too prone to levity to succeed 
as a serious actress, conceived the idea, 
between the second and third acts, of 
turning the whole thing into burlesque. 
Of course, I did not consent, though the 
others jumped at the idea; and when 
mad Ophelia sang a comic song and 

om. wlette utict' he Orneaaa, danced something between an Irish jig 
and a minuet, I shook the dust of the 
stick, which she addressed as she said in boards off my feet, and finally terminated 

a tone of voice very suitable for ordering my neither long nor successful career with 

chops and tomato sauce, “Out, damned our company in the provinces. 

spot! out, I say!” aind then added in 

rather a pugilistic style, “One, two.” 

Mr. D’Oily Black, as Othello, the 
next night, looked for all the world 
like a cross between a minstrel of 
Margate sands and a chief of Zulu- 
land; and Miss Siddons Yorke, 
who had only joined our company 
the night before, and was playing 
Desdemona upon this occasion 
said she would -never have paid 
sixpence for her part, if she had 
known she was to be doomed to 
play with such a stick. 

How heartily I laughed at others, 
never dreaming how terrible a fate. 
was in store for myself. Dame 
Fortune smiled, and her daughter 

of ill omen seemed afar off. Iwas 
certain of a good house for my 
performance of Hamlet, for a local 
belle had agreed to play Ophelia, 
who was daughter not only. to 
Polonius but also to mine host of 
the Bull’s Arms. She was very 
popular in the neighbourhood, and 
even included the leading journalists 
of the town in the list of her acquaint- 
ances ; and she did not pay for her part, — 























— “a 
but took tickets and sold them toher ~~~ __-— 
numerous admirers, for the benefit of ae 
the manager. ee an ; 
Just before the performance, I dis- pe et: <P Re 
‘covered that the old clothes of the ~ SOE sp os ——— 
Prince of Denmark, as supplied by Mr. * = _c . 


Solomon Isaacs, did not fit my person, “tne pray, I REMEMBER, PLEASED NOT THE MILLION.” 
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dance thro’ sun - lit hours, But don our buds at night. 
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THE DANCE OF THE FLOWERS. 
Andante. pa 
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song. Come, Li- ly, Dai-sy, Rose-bud fair, And join the hap - py throng, 
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GAVE HIM A MOST UNTHEATRICAL KISS. 
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my chum and a _in the City, Jack went to stay with a doting 
very lucky fel- aunt. We corresponded regularly, and 
low. His luck his letters were full of glowing des- 
did not stop at criptions of hunting, cricket, and dancing, 
our friendship, it varied with touching episodes of calf-love. 
literally chased Then Jack left the doting aunt, and came 
him through life. to town to walk the hospitals. 
Jack was per- He took rooms adjoining my own, and 
tually falling in love or in debt, but suggested that I should show him round 
ame Fortune invariably pulled him out. the town. I very soon found, however 
He never lost a 
toss, he never got 
jilted, and I verily 
believe that he 
never lost his tem- 
ror hada genu- 
ine bilious attack. 
Jack was perfect- 
ly oblivious of his 
} good luck. When 
at school I can well 
remember the head 
master calling him 
“an atrocious bad 
lot,” and he has 
studiously lived up 7 baer 
to that character UP VW NS 
/ as long as I have = Te ™~ 
known him. Never- 
| theless, as I write, 
my friend is jubi- 
lant in the posses- 
} sion of a charming 
wife and a comfort- 
able income, while 
I, who have always 
behaved myself tol- 
erably well, have 
sunk, as you see, 
into an abject state % 
of journalism. THE WHISKY AND PIPES FAIRLY GOING, 
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ACK PRICE was On leaving school I went into an office 
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that his pace was too rapid, and that the 
process of “ showing round” was not con- 
sistent with early rising to catch the City 
train, or with a clear head for business. 
So Jack left me. 

About four years after I got some work 
on an evening paper, and moved into a 
cosy set of rooms in Staples Inn. My 
friend aap ponte on the scene and started 
a series of intermittent visits, generally 
for the purpose of getting my “ wholesome 
advice.” As soon as the whisky and pipes 


the following note, which made me think 
that Jack’s luck had turned at last. 

I give his letter in full: 

“ Dear Chowles, 

“1 am in a terrible fix, and, as is only 
natural under the circs., I come to you, my 
oldest friend, for that wholesome advice 
_ are always so ready to give. Tocuta 
ong story short, I have lost all the dear 
aunt’s legacy in that beastly ‘New 
Treasury Gold Mine.’ 

“A friend of mine on ’Change said the 












































were fair- ‘Trea- 
ly going, sury’ 
he would was a 
begin safe 
“My dear thing, so 
fellow, | ge , 
you may all the 
not be- shares I 
lieve me, could get 
but I am hold of, 
fearfully and now, 
a up,” - you 
or “I say, cnow 
old chap, the thing 
I believe has gone 
I am in to pot. 
love.” Apart 
Some- from the 
times I actual 
offered loss of 
money, money, I 
which he am daily 
took, and expect- 
so me- ing a call 
times on-my 
advice, shares. 
which he ! In an or- 
ignored. dinary 
Then way | 
came an might 
evening | have 
when he gone 
ap peared HE WAS LEANING BACK ON THE COUCH. bankrupt 


with a very doleful face and a new suit of 
black. 

“You'll be grieved to hear, old chap, 
that the aunt is dead. Poor old girl, she 
died quite suddenly, and left me all her 
money. I had better repay the shekels 
while the sun shines.” e seemed really 
unhappy, and when we parted said dole- 
fully, “1 hopé I shall see more of you 
now, Chowles ; I am going to settle down 
in earnest.” 

For months I lost sight of my friend, 
and began to think that he really had 
“settled down in earnest,” when I received 


and pulled round in time; but, J am 
engaged. Don’t laugh, old man, I am 
terribly serious. She is an actress. I 
daresay you have often heard of Miss 
Belward of the ‘Folly.’ She is_ the 
sweetest girl I have ever met, and awfully 
clever (1 am sure you will like =e 3 but 
she has been used to comfort, and | can 
never expect her to marry a penniless 
medical student. 

“Meet me at the Monico to-morrow at 
six sharp. Miss B. is going to dine with 
me, perhaps for the last time. I have 
written to tell her all about it, and if she 
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throws me off I shall want some solid 
consolation.— Yours, “ loen” - 


“P.S.—Miss B. appears the same even- 
ing in the new play ‘ Love or Gold.’” 


As luck would have it, I had been told 
off to criticise “Love or Gold.” So, 
wiring my acceptance, I began to turn the 
matter over in my mind. 

A terrible fix, truly. Here was the 
casual easy-going Jack, his money lost, 
and on the brink of bankruptcy, pinning 
his faith to a pretty pampered actress. 
Luckily he expects to be jilted, I thought. 
That may take the edge off, and perhaps 
after all the bankruptcy will serve to wake 
him up—to make him put his shoulder to 
the wheel. 

The thought of Jack compelled to work 
in earnest was a very grim joke. I arrived 
at the Monico punctually at six o’clock, and 
made my way to the Grand Salon. In 
the corner of the room, on the very seat 
that had ofttimes heard our dramatic 
opinions in the days agone, sat Jack. He 
was leaning back on the couch, his hands 
behind his head, and gazing intently, very 
intently, atthe lady opposite. I came up 
just as the waiter arrived with soup. 

“Punctual as 
usual,” said Jack. 
“Let me introduce 
you.to Miss Bel- 
ward.” 

Miss_ Belward 
smiled as she 
shook hands. 

“TI have heard § 
so much about 
you. Jack tells 
me that you are }) 
a critic—you don’t 
look very severe. 
I usually have a 
horrid dread of 
the gentlemen of 
the Press.” 

She was cer- 
tainly very pretty. 
Regular features, 
full red lips, and 
deep blue eyes, 
set wide apart 
in a pale face. 
She was quietly 
but fashionably 
dressed in black, 
a bunch of Nea- 
politan violets at 
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69 
her neck, and a heavy sable boa thrown 
over her shoulders. 

Jack ran on in his old irresponsible 
style, more like a schoolboy than a lowe- 
lorn swain on the verge of bankruptcy. 
Miss Belward laughed and chattered 
away, and I was only too glad to get off 
with an occasional monosyllable. 

Truly the “ sweetest girl” did not look 
much like an empty-headed flirt, but then 
of course she was an actress, and a clever 
one too. 

Presently the conversation touched the 
play, and Miss Belward becoming sud- 
denly very serious, turned to me. 

“It is a very strong plot, and I like my 
part immensely. I have one splendid love 
scene which, by the bye, Jack hates. He 
is comically jealous at rehearsals. The 
whole thing is staged in superb style; 
Isaac Vanderkist is financing us. oa 
know Mr. Vanderkist ?” 

“Yes,” I said. “Everyone knows I. 
Vanderkist. I suppose he is one of the 
biggest financiers on the London Stock 
Exchange. People say that merely to be 
seen with him means unlimited credit.” 

“Well,” resumed Miss Belward, “ Mr. 

Vanderkist is financing us, and his 
great idea is that 
the play shall be 
superbly staged. 
He is very flat- 
tering about my 
acting.” 

“That Vander- 
i} kist is a regular 

1 Shylock,” put in 
Jack. “He may 
be omniscient 
ig about stocks, .but 
he doesn’t know 
much about act- 
ing. Of course 
he could not help 
admiring you if 
he tried.” 

Miss Belward 
smiled. 

“More comic 
jealousy,” she 
whispered. 

Jack called for 
the bill, and taking 
out a sovereign, 
threw it down 
with the large 
style of a million- 
aire. As we were 
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putting on our coats I heard Miss Belward 
ask the waiter for the bill. She looked at 
it for a moment, and then, turning to the 
man, said with the air of a Lady Macbeth, 
“What is this? You know very well 
that we have had neither Olives nor 
Camembert. No, it’s not a mistake, and 
if it happens again I shall report you.” 
The man put down the overcharge, and as 
Jack pocketed it with a surprised grin, the 
actress said softly, “ You are really very 
prodigal, Jack. I suppose that is why you 
buy shares. in the ‘ New Treasury.’” 

Je drove to the theatre, and were 
leaving Miss Belward at the stage door, 
when she called me back and whispered, 
“] am going to try and put poor Jack 
right with those horrid shares. Oh, here 
is Mr. Vanderkist. Let meintroduce you.” 
Then, to my surprise, she took the pros- 
pectus of the “ New Treasury Gold Mine” 
from her pocket, and put it carefully in 
her muff. 

“She is a plucky woman,” I thought, 
and the next minute I was talking to the 
great Lion of the ’Change. We talked, of 
course, about the play. Mr. Vanderkist’s 
remarks showed him to be a man of some 
taste and more shrewdness. They also 
showed him to be 


laugh. She chattered on, waving and 
gesticulating with the “New Treasury” 
prospectus. 

Suddenly there was a scrimmage in the 
passage where we stood, and the call-boy 
appeared. He was very red in the face, 
and burst out, “Miss Belward? Oh, 
please miss, the overture has begun!” 

“Oh dear,” said that lady excitedly. 
“What ever shall I do? I’ve only seven 
minutes to dress and make up. Hold 
this for me, Mr. Vanderkist.” 

She thrust the “ New Treasury” pros- 
pectus into the Jew’s hand, and ran off. 

Mr. Vanderkist looked at the paper in 
his hand, put it into his coat-tail pocket, 
and together we went round to the 
stalls. : 

In the theatre, the orchestra was 
playing Suppe’s “ Pique Dame.” With a 
lugubrious expression altogether out of 
keeping with the music, Jack was talking 
to a young man wearing a glorious shirt 
front and seals. As I came up Jack was 
saying, 

“Then there is no chance ?” 

“T’m afraid not, old man,” answered the 
other. “The ‘New Treasury’ is to all 
intents and purposes busted.” 











a German Jew of 
a particularly well- 
informed variety. 

“Ach, my friend, 
you will see zat zis 
plai has what you 
call grip. It catch 
you first by the 
trote, and make your 
blood stop quite 
still. That is the 
tragedy. Then it 
leave your trote and 
tickle you soft, soft 
in the stomach. That 
is the comedy. Then, 
when you are dizzy 
with laughter, zis 
plai come soft, soft, 
and lay its finger 
on your heart. That 
is when Miss Bel- 
ward is on the scene. 
What, eh? Ach, it 
is true. You shall 
see.” 

Miss Belward was 
laughing —a_ soft, 
stagey, farcical 
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JACK DRANK HIS WHISKY. 
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Jack turned to me, “ This is my stock- 
broker, Mr. Jameson.” 

“Are you a regular first-nighter, Mr. 
Jameson ?” I said. 

“Yes, you will always find a large con- 
tingent of stockbrokers on these occa- 
sions,” he replied. “I’ve already counted 
thirty of our fellows here to-night. Why, 
there is Vanderkist,” and he strolled off. 

Jack asked me what I thought of his 
fiancée. Of course I told him she was 
charming. “ And she certainly likes you,” 
I said, “I can see that.” 

Jack looked at me with an expression 
that was funny in its wretchedness, and 
answered, “ Wait till you see her act.” 

Vanderkist, the prospectus sticking out 
of his pocket, was talking to a circle of 
stockbrokers, each of whom, before leav- 
ing him, cast a furtive glance at the paper. 

Then the play began. 

I have no intention of giving you a 
criticism here, that can be found in its 
proper column of my paper. I will only 
say that “ Love or Gold” was a coat and 
waistcoat drama of the modern approved 
type. A well-wrought plot, many situa- 
tions and more social impossibilities. 

Jack spoilt my proper appreciation of 
the first act with a long abuse of the title 
of the play. “ Why ‘Love or Gold’?” said 
he, “as if it were not possible to have 
both, or neither.” 

At the end of the act we adjourned for 
refreshment. Jack drank his whisky 
with a bored air. “I shan’t go in for the 
next act,” he said, “it’s such atrocious 
rot; but you had better go and see her 
make love. That is exactly what she 
does, she makes it. So I shall stop here.” 

In the stalls I found the Stock Exchange 
contingent gazing casually at Vanderkist 
through their glasses. The financial lion 
was lolling back in his seat, carefully read- 
ing the prospectus of the “ New Treasury 
Gold Mine.” Jameson touched me on the 
shoulder, and whispered, “Jove, there is a 
chance for Jack’s shares yet. All the 
fellows are talking about the mine. They 
say that Vanderkist is om. Mark my 
words, there will be a large demand for 
‘Treasuries’ on Monday, or my name is not 
Norval.” Then he went off to find Jack. 

So this was Miss Belward’s plan. Far 
from Jack's luck turning, Dame Fortune 
was chivvying him again in hot haste, or 
was she merely coquetting with an old 
flame ? 

I think I lost the best part of Miss 


Belward’s love scene, but I saw her 
glance enquiringly at Jack’s empty stall. 
| heard the deafening applause; I saw 
Vanderkist hand up a large bouquet of 
orchids; and last but not least I saw, 
upright in the midst of the bouquet, that 
“ Treasury” prospectus. 

The Stock Exchange contingent saw it 
too. One of them leant over and said 
with a knowing wink to his friend, “ That 
‘Treasury Mine’ is a certain tip, old man. 
Vanderkist has put Miss B. up to it. If 
anyone knows, he does.” 

Jack’s fiancee, determined to secure the 
success of her plot, carefully dropped the 
prospectus and came forward, amid re- 
newed applause, to carry it off in triumph. 

After the play, Jack and I went round 
to the stage door. Miss Belward was 
waiting for us. The rouge was still on 
her cheeks, and gave her a delicious flush. 

“ Well, how did it go ?” she exclaimed. 

“A1,” said Jack, “and your acting was 
very near perfection.” 

“You silly goose! I don’t mean the 
play ; I mean my plan.” 

Would you believe it? Jack knew 
nothing of the scheme that was to restore 
him to wealth, ease, and matrimony. I 
hastened to explain that the “ New Trea- 
sury” shares had ascended from worth- 
lessness to value. 

Then this actress gave my friend a very 
untheatrical kiss, and as-she followed him 
into a cab she said to me, “ Now, mind 
that you don’t forget your part. Mind 
you mention that Mr. Vanderkist was ob- 
served to give a Company prospectus to the 
clever exponent of, &c.,&c. And oh, please, 
Mr. Critic, do give me a good notice.” 

Here is the next letter I received from 
Jack. 

“ Dear Chowles, 

“Congratulate me. I have sold all 
my ‘ New Treasury’ shares at a premium. 
There was a big demand on Monday. Our 
wedding is fixed for Thursday. Clarice 
hopes you will come; she wants you to 
describe her dresses.—Yours, “ JACK.” 

I met Mr. Vanderkist at the wedding. 
He wore a gorgeous button-hole and an 
even more gorgeous smile, and began at 
once in his broken English, “ That was a 
vair great sell that affaer of the ‘New 
Treasury Mine’; but now I can understand 
it. Miss Belward, she sell the Public, 
and this bridegroom, Mr. Jack Price, he 
is the Selling Price. Ha, ha! vair goot, 
vair goot, eh ?” 














afford such 
ample ma- 
terial to 
the stu- 
dent of 
, human na- 
ture in general, 
and the people 
in particular, 
ip °° Lea Bridge 
Ym) Road and the 
vicinity. It is 
here the gentry 
from Mile End, 
Whitechapel, and 
Shoreditch, love 
to spend their leisure moments ; and the 
multiplicity of ever varying incidents, 
humorous, pathetic and otherwise, that 
are continually occurring, would serve 
well as matter for pages upon pages of 
fiction. In the following article I am pre- 
senting to my readers the plain and simple 
narrative of my visit to this East End 
Paradise. 

Alighting from the train which runs 
from Shoreditch to Clapton, I turned 
down the Lea Bridge Road, and there, a 
stone’s throw from the busy highway, a 
wide expanse of country meets the view. 
On either side of the way are green 
fields literally covered with enthusiastic 
cricketers ; a little further on, the River Lea 
winds itself in and out the foliage, and is 
lost to sight amongst the Tottenham hills, 
and beyond is the good old Epping Forest. 


The road crosses the river about a quarter 
of a mile from Clapton Highway, and here 
the worst of the visitors assemble; not 
caring to go further, they lean against the 
bridge with their faithful companion, the 
bull terrier, lying lazily at their feet; or 
stand about in groups, talking. They do 
not, as a rule, follow the strict etiquette of 
the banqueting saloon; on the contrary, 
they prefer to dine standing ; that being 
so, the trotter merchant is in great 
demand, and those, who wish to becin 
with a fish course, can regale themselves 
from the whelk stalls, whose owners re- 
pudiate any insinuations as to their fresh- 
ness with a little pugilistic display. 

Boats may be hired from here, and the 
river presents a very lively spectacle. I 
stood looking over on the water beneath, 
and was much amused at the equipment of 
some of the crews, who from want of ex- 
perience or some other cause seemed to 
have a tendency to dangle their legs high 
up in the air; this brings forth loud ac- 
clamations from those on ¢frra firma, 
who, by the way, are not at all particular 
as to the expressions they use. A young 
fellow was passing, wearing the usual 
boating costume, when a gentleman, with 
a great display of pearl buttons over his 
clothes, thus accosted his friend on the 
other side of the bridge: “ D’yer, Bill, 
’ere’s a toff what thinks he’s down at 
’enley!” This witty remark they enjoyed 
immensely, and both adjourned into the 
“pub” to have another “’arf.” 

The trams start from the other side 
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of the bridge, and for the sum of two- 
pence, you can enjoy acountry ride as far 
as the “ Rising Sun,” which hostelry is 
within. the very precincts of the Forest. I 
mounted the car, and took my seat ; before 
long a very dirty, dilapidated individual, 
dragging a basket of nuts, came over, and 
almost falling on top of me, took a seat. 

“Beg pardon (hic), sir,” he said, and 
touched his hat, “ would you give me a 
match ?” 

I complied, and consequently was nearly 
choked. After a short time he resumed: 

“I’m very much upset, sir.” 

“Oh,” said I, “how’s that ?” 

“Well, sir, I've left the missus (excuse 
my clothes, sir) at home very ill.” 

“I’m sorry to hear that; what’s the 
matter with her ?” 


“Well, sir, yer see I can’t ‘ardly tell / 
(he scratched his head), I ain’t a medical / 47 


man, myself.” by 

I thought no 
proof was neces- 
sary, and on a 
pressing invita- 
tion, I took some 
nuts and de- 
parted. 

Passing on 
down the road, 
leaving the Water 
Works on the 
right, I came to 
as pretty a little 
country cottage 
as one would 
ever wish to see ; | 








looking at the ivy-covered porch and 
well-kept garden, it is hard to realise that 
we are so near the great centre of hurry 
and bustle and the rushing stream of 
commerce. A little further on, you come 
to a number of glasshouses and flower- 
stalls, where the attendants stop the plea- 
sure seeker with the cry “ Buy a bunch, 
sir ?—only sixpence, and all fresh cut this 
morning.” 

Many a_ squalid dwelling—where the 
beauties of nature are unknown—is made 
bright, and fresh, by a glimpse of the 
country, purchased from one of these 
places. Immediately beyond these horti- 
cultural boxes stands the “ Greyhound,” 
well known to all who have passed down 
the road; vehicles of all sorts and sizes 
are drawn up outside the door, and the 
bars re-echo with the jingle of glasses. 
At the side there is an archway, with the 
words “ Pleasure Gardens” written up, and 
bills further inform the public that dancing 
assemblies are held, entrance to which 
may be obtained on payment of fourpence, 
certainly not a large expenditure for an 
evening's enjoyment. 

I watched the stream of people passing 
through the barrier: now came a heavy 
swell, escorting his young lady, he paid 
his money and disappeared down a leafy 
lane, the foliage of which was interspersed 
with various coloured lights ; immediately 
following came two girls, dressed in white, 
headgear re- 
splendent 
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A SMOKING CONCERT. 
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PLEASURE GARDENS. 


feathers, who likewise descended the 
incline. Being curious to see more, I was 
soon walking down the path where the 
huge trees on each side, almost hid the 
sky. Before going far, 
dance music caught my ear, and in another 
moment the scene changed, and it almost 
seemed as tho’ we were transmitted to 
fairy land. In front there is a monster 
platform ablaze with light, and round an 
excellent band the lovers of lerpsichore 
were waltzing with great ardour; save 
for the covering overhead, it is quite open, 
and constructed in the shape of a huge 
roundabout, the band taking up its posi- 
tion in the centre. Here the mechanic 


and clerk, wearied with the dull routine of 


city life, seek pleasure and exercise to more 
fully fit them for their daily labour ; here 
the shop girl, and those confined all day 
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the strains of 














to close and unhealthy work- 
rooms, to the strains of a merry 
tune forget their cares in the 
whirlpool of excitement. 

It is amusing to look at the 
dancers, for all the niceties of 





a West End ball-room are 
neither looked for, nor ex- 
pected, and all mistakes are 


laughed away, and the merry 
trippers enjoy themselves in a thorough 
and hearty good old English fashion. It 
must not be thought that rowdyism and 
impropriety are reigning elements; on the 
contrary they are conspicuous by their 
absence, and anyone attempting anything 
of the sort is soon ejected. 

As I walked away from the dancing 
platform, the other parts of the gardens 
come in view, a piece of ground about 
three acres in extent; there is an ex- 
cellent lawn, and here and there gravel 
paths wind about the flower beds, and the 
whole is illuminated by a great number 
of fairy lamps ofall colours. At intervals 
there are small outhouses, where happy 
lovers delight to sit and build their castles 
in the air. And even then as I passed, 
the soft laugh of two evidently in that 
interesting state could be heard. At the 
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extreme end is a proscenium and platform 
where at times variety shows are held, and 
in front of this the late Professor Higgins 
made his first descent with his parachute, 
before a gathering some 15,000 strong. 

Mr. Shepherd, the genial host, is very 
popular, and pointed out with pride some 
of his oldest customers, who, he informed 
me, came regularly year after year to enjoy 
the light fantastic. 

On leaving the grounds, I went up a 
flight of steps, which led into a long 
room, where a smoking concert was being 
held. There sat the chairman, with a 
large churchwarden and pot of beer, 
nodding to one and shaking hands with 
another, as the fresh arrivals entered, with 
the air of a man who quite considered 
himself master of the ceremonies. In a 
corner of the room, at the piano, an old 
man with a very red face, which told its 
own story, sat fingering the keys, and 
when a singer was announced, 
amid much hubbub and applause 
the vocalist attempted to give 
his accompanist, some idea 
of the tune; this done to 
their mutual satisfaction, 
the song commenced, 
and being a popular 
one, the chorus was 
sung out right mer- 
rily by the audi- 
ence, followed by a 
copious supply of 
beer. 

We next come 
to the “Hare and 
Hounds,” which is 
on the other side of 
the road, and judg- 
ing from the traffic, 
I should think it en- 
joys almost as much 
patronage as the 
“Greyhound.” As 
I arrived, a_ small 
group was being 
photographed, and 
the smile on the 
face of the gentle- 
man, with a girl on 
either side of him, 
was something to 
be remembered. All 
would have gone 
well had not a don- 
key kicked the pho- 
tographer, whose 


language I refrain from repeating. Out- 
side the bar was another group, musically 
inclined; one girl was playing a tin 
whistle, with the head of her admirer laid 
lovingly on her shoulder, whilst her three 
companions were dancing. 

The brakes that run to the “ Eagle’ 
stop here, and now a school treat pulled 
up, to “ water the horses.” Donkey carts, 
waggonettes, and every description of 
vehicular traffic were drawn up, several 
musical instruments were being played, 
niggers were singing, and the whole made 
up one huge muddled medley. 

There is a steep hill to ascend now, and 
I stopped to see what looked like a very 
serious smash-up. A light van had come 
into collision with a dogcart, the latter 
being in a mangled condition. The re- 

~ c~ spective jehus, however, 
eigen did not take the 
matter to heart, 
for, throwing 
the damaged 
convey- 
x ance 
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into the van, and tying the knock-kneed 
pony on behind, they and their friends 
mounted and made a fresh start to the 
chorus of “ Hi-tiddley-hi-ti.” 

Still following the tram lines, you come 
to cross roads, the right leading to Leyton 
and Woodford, the left Wood Street and 
Walthamstow, and here the forest proper, 
begins. Bearing to the left, you come to 
the “ Rising Sun,” where may be seen ail 
the fun of the fair; there is every sort of 
amusement provided on a piece of ground 
opposite this house; swings, 
roundabouts, shooting gal- 
leries, cocoa-nut shies, 
and aunt Sally, being 
only a few of the 
many attractions set 
forth by the ca- 
terers for their 
patrons. 

The _ better 
class of people, 
instead of com- 
ing round by the 
route taken by 
the trams, take 
the high road to 
Snaresbrook, 
which is really a 
very picturesque 
place, and from 
the top of Lea 
Bridge Road, 
makes a capital 
country drive, 
the forest run- 
ning on both 
sides of the way. 

It is curious 
to note that the 

oung lady, who 
is usually some- 
what larger than 
her mate, con- 
trary to the rules 
observed in so- 
ciety, does the 
lovemaking; 
throwing her arms round his neck, they 


proceed on their journey singing one of 












A COSTER AND HIS DONAH. 


the latest ditties from the music halls, 
having, I might add, previously changed 
hats, for this latter is a stme qua non toa 
thoroughly enjoyable day for the coster 
and his “ donah.” 

There is a large lake just before you 
arrive at the “ Eagle,” where I am told good 
fishing can be obtained. The “Eagle,” a 
very fine house, with a large eagle in front 
for the sign, is patronised by quite a supe- 
rior class of people. There are very good 
pleasure gardens at the back, and capital 
stabling. It will be seen 

that not only the roughs 
of the East End invade 

this large recreation 
ground, but to many 
people in a different 
sphere of life, re- 
siding in the east 
and north - east 
of London, it af- 
fords a very con- 
siderable amount 
of pleasure. 

eine Forest, 
as it has been 
in the past, will 
always remain a 
source of recrea- 
tion and amuse- 
ment to those 
who cannot go 
further out of 
town, and even 


cannot but ad- 


mire its time- 
honoured old 
oaks, and love 


its leafy lanes. 

To my readers 
who have never 
been to this part 
of Essex, I can 
only say, and I 
know they will 
not regret tak- 
ing the advice, 
pay a visit to what I have described as an 
“ East End Paradise.” 


those who can,. 
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Oa-ra-ra Boom-de-ay! 
THE *“*‘CULT” OF LOTTIE COLLINS. 
SS 
By GEORGE HUGHES. 


NE might enquire, with apologies to he hummed in a confidential manner to 

y the shade of Sir Walter Scott :— himself. I am strolling down the long 
“Breathes there a man with soul so dead corridor 
Who never to himself hath said leading to 
‘Ta-ra-ra Boom-de-ay ?’” the room 

And so far as your “Cock- in which 
ney,” your thoroughbred Mr. Jus- 
Londoner, is concerned, 
































tice 
the answer, it might Haw- 
safely be assumed, kins is 
would be in the the pre- 
negative. Never in siding 
the whole range of legal 
“crazes” has song deity. 
been sung more Who is 
universally, or, this, with 
for the matter silken wings 
of that, more g outspread, 
intelligently. —; striding 
Riding on towards 
a penny me? Anemi- 
steamboat nent Q.C.— 
from West- and as he 
minster to passes I 
Lambeth, hear the 
I noted last notes 


a gait- 
ered 


of the familiar 
refrain. High and 


bishop— low, rich and poor, 
a sign of - learned and ignorant 
the times —all catch them- 


—standing con- 
templative in 
the stern of 


selves singing, 
humming, whistling 
the fin de siécle — 


the vessel ; of a fin de siécie age, a 

he appeared alike votaries of the “cult” 
to be absorbed of Lottie Collins. The 
in thought, and ~ fashionable physician as he 


I speculated upon 


drums with his fingers upon 
the probable subject 


the morning-room table of 
matter of his cogita- his titled but unrisen pa- 
tions. What weighty tient, the irascible colonel 
question of ecclesi- ™!Ss Lorri. coLiixs IN “Ta-RA-RA BOOM-DE-AY!” On his way to the mess- 
astical polity was exercising his brain? room, the gutter urchin of Drury Lane, 
I wondered as I sdpresthed him. His andthe “potty” youth up from Eton for 
lips moved, he was giving audible ex- the Easter vacation, the half-fuddled tar 
pression to the workings of his soul. I as he rolls to his lodging in a bye street 
passed him — “ Ta-ra-ra Boom-de-ay!” of Portsmouth, the master of a great station 
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in the north as the midnight mail snorts 
and thunders on its way, and the small 
boy in the street below my window in 
Bloomsbury as I write, are at one in their 
testimony to the remarkable popularity of 
a song which Mr. Justin MacCarthy will 
assuredly chronicle, in the next edition of 
his “ History of our own Times,” as the 
song, the sensation, and the “craze” of 
1892. 

To the curious, an interesting study is 
offered by 
the consi- 
deration of 
the songs, 
especially 
such as have 
been allied 
with eccen- 
tric dances, 
which have 
had a vogue 
since the 





early por- OY) //;, 
tion of the Yih 
eighteenth Yi 
century. MY, 

In 1727 Wf’ v 
John Gay At <7 
wrote “The With 2 
Beggars’/ WW jj 
Opera,” his 


SS 


most suc- ; 
cessful ef- 
fort, the idea / 
of which is 
said to have 
been sug- 
ested by 

wift when 
residing at 
Pope’s Villa 
at Twicken- 
ham. As Mr. 
Thomas B. 
Shaw points 
out in his 
“History of 
English Literature,” this piece was written 
in ridicule of the musical Italian drama; 
the plan was to transfer the songs and 
incidents of the Italian opera, then 
almost a novelty in England, and in a 
blaze of popularity, to the lowest class 
of English life. The hero of “The 
Beggars’ Opera” is a highwayman, and 
gaolers, pickpockets, and people of bad 
reputation form the dramatis persona, the 
scene being principally laid in Newgate 
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MISS MARIE LLOYD. 


Gaol. Ina word, to use Swift’s expres- 
sion, it was a kind of Newgate pastoral, 
which, nevertheless, became the origin of 
the English opera. The beauty and 
charming voice of Elizabeth Fenton, who 
first acted Poll, the satirical allusions 
plentifully scattered through the dialogue, 
and eagerly caught up by the parties of 
the day, the novelty and oddity of the 
whole spectacle, and above all the ex- 
quisite beauty of the songs plentifully in- 
terspersed 
throughout, 
—_s “The 
eggars’ 
Opera” an 
unparalleled 
success. 
Poll became 
the idol of 
the town, 
and was re- 
moved from 
the stage to 
ze share the 
coronet of a 
duke; while 
Gay ac- 
quired from 
the perform- 
= ance of his 
piece the 
very re- 
spectable 
sum of 
£700. 
From the 
eighteenth 
p/century on- 
wards it is 
easy to re- 
call numer- 
ous ditties 
which have 
caught the 
town in a 
manner as 
remarkable 
as it has usually been unaccountable. 
Within the memory of many will be 
“Jump Jim Crow,” an eccentric song, 
accompanied by an almost equally eccen- 
tric dance; “Villikins and his Dinah”; 
“Pop goes the Weasle”; “All Round 
my Hat I Wear a Green Willow”; 
“Champagne Charlie is my Name”; “The 
Perfect Cure”—another specimen of the 
song and dance which was made popular 
by the singing and dancing of poor Stead, 
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whose decease was announced only a 
short time since—“ Slap-bang!- Here we 
are again!”; “ After the Opera is over” ; 
while more recently “The Bogie Man”; 
“ Hi-tiddley-hi-ti” ; and “ Then you wink 
the other Eye” have held the town with 
varying success. Songs of another class, 
which have had a great vogue, were such 
as those sung 
by Madame 
Vestris: 
“Where the 
Bee Sucks” ; 
“Oh, would 
I were a But- 
terfly” ; and 
later exam- 
ples will be 
found in the 
Gilbert and 
Sullivan 
operas, the 
choicest mor- 
sels from 
which speedi- 
ly found their 
way from the 
stage of the 
Savoy Thea- 
tre to the 
drawing- 
rooms of the 
wealthy, and 
to the piano- 
organ of the 
bourgeois. 
By the way, 
this same 
piano - organ 
should find a 
place for it- 
self in some 
contempo- 
rary record, 
and com- 
mend itself jim 
to some in- 
dustrious! 
chronicler of 
the odds and 
ends which play a not unimportant part 
in the life of the people. It is the fin de 
siécle instrument. ts predecessor, the 
old barrel-organ usually accompanied by 
a monkey and a grinder of more or less un- 
certain Italian origin, and its more remote 
ancestor the hurdy-gurdy, were neither of 
them such important factors in the popu- 
larising of miusic-hall or other ditties. 





A GEISHA (JAPANESE DANCING GIRL). 
(From a Drawing from Mr. Norman's “ Real Japan.”) 


To those who insist upon seeking an 
adequate cause for any given effect, the 
secret of the popularity attained by any 
given song which takes the town is always 
something of a poser, especially if they 
happen to be of an unimaginative 
turn of mind. They repeat the words, 
they hum the music, vainly endeavouring 
to discover in 
either that 
which shall 
account for 
the fact that 
both are in 
the air. The 
words they 
dub “non- 
sense,” the 
music is 
“trash,” and 
yet the stub- 
born fact 
rises up in 
face of all 
their theories 
and asserts 
itself. The 
unthinking 
sing on, while 
the learned 
cudgel their 
brains in vain 
for an expla- 
nation. All 
this and more 
have the 
knowing 
ones said of 
“Ta-ra-ra 
Boom-de-ay!” 
They have 
said that the 
words are ut- 
ter nonsense, 
and that the 
music is meri- 
tricious ; but 
granting both 
premises for 
the sake of 
argument, it is not clear that this helps 
the explanation. Quite early in its 
career, an attempt was made by a 
section of the “ pure-to-whom-all-things- 
are-impure ” party to howl down song, 
singer, and dance—especially the dance— 
as indecent. This is not surprising when 
we reflect that not very long before, 
one of these distinctly precious guardians 
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of public morals had succeeded in persuad- 
ing himself that a certain rather tedious 
marionette show was indecent; but, fortu- 
nately for everybody concerned, this cru- 
sade against the cult of Collins came to 
an untimely end. As a recent writer in 
the World points out, “the purity screamer 
becomes in 
effect an in- 
valuable ad- 
vertisement 
for any inde- 
cency which 
he may ima- 
gine to exist. 
he most 
practical re- 
sult of the 
Zzeo agitation 
was to pro- 
mote a_ brisk 
demand for 
the offending 
picture; and 
this is but one 
instance out of | 
scores which | 
might be quo- 
ted. Human 
nature is not, 
perhaps, com- 
pletely good— 
it is not even 
consistently 
bad—but it is 
always inqui- 
sitive, and 
very little is 
needed to sti- 
mulate its in- 
terest, especi- 
ally in any for- 
bidden direc- 
tion.” So that 
as a “send 
off” Miss Col- 
lins and her 
song found a 
capital adver- 
tisement in a 
mild form of 
persecution. 

I have heard the question asked so 
frequently, What is “ Ta-ra-ra Boom-de- 
ay”? and I have found it so difficult 
to give an answer which shall convey 
anything like an impression of its force 
and genius, that it has become to me a 
kind of psychological problem :—“ Is it a 





ANOTHER JAPANESE DANCING GIRL. 
(From Mr. Norman's ‘‘Real Japan.”) 





song?” Yes, but it is more dance than 
song, and it is certainly more an emotion 
than either. It is an English expression 
of what the French call abandon, and like 
all true works of art—for upon its own 
level it is undoubtedly a work of art—is 
made up of strong contrasts. The open- 
ing of the me- 
lody is dirge- 
like, almost 
dolorous, giv- 
ing no hint of 
what is com- 
ing, and when 
the first thud 
of the drum is 
heard, which 
tells us that 
the chorus is 
reached, we 
find ourselves 
suddenly con- 
fronted witha 
frenzy which 
is simply as- 
tounding. 
Such a mad 
careering 
around _ stirs 
one’s pulses 
and quickens 
one’s vitality 
to a pitch of 
wild enthu- 
siasm. It is 
the embodi- 
ment of the 
most exuber- 
ant animal 
spirits ima- 
ginable, per- 
fectly harm- 
less, and with- 
out a sugges- 
tion of any- 
thing beyond 
an unlimited 
capacity for 
enjoyment 
an! infinite 
appreciation 
of mischief. 
This, of course, applies to Miss Lottie 
Collins’se singing of the song. I have 
heard, during the past pantomime season, 
no fewer than twenty-seven, more or less, 
creditable renderings of this song; but 
with the single exception of Miss Marie 
Lloyd, in the pantomime of “Humpty 




















Dumpty” at Drury Lane, there was not 
one which approximated in any appreci- 
able degree to the original. Even Miss 
Collins herself can be more or less herself. 
“Ta-ra-ra Boom-de-ay” is not the same 
thing on a comparatively small music- 
hall stage, and it is not until the stage 
of the Gaiety is at her disposal that she 
succeeds in doing herself justice. There 
is room and scope here, and as she urges 
on her wild career, in the chorus, to the 
last verse, the air seems full of twinkling 
feet, and the stage covered all over with 

olden hair at one and the same moment. 
No record of this song would be complete 
without a reference to that wonderful 
shock of curls, which plays so important a 
part in the business. It was a marvel to 
me, as I watched Miss Collins fling herself 
forward, until her hair falling over her face 
swept the stage, how on earth it, and the 
hat which surmounts it, ever retained their 
positions. Wonderful triumph for wig- 
maker Clarkson, who has to supply, what 
practically amounts to a fresh head of 
hair for “stage purposes” every night. 
The “understudy” wigs, by the way, 
must have a somewhat rough time of it at 
rehearsal. Miss Collins tells me that it 
was from her husband, Mr. S. P. Cooney, 
that she received the first idea of the 


song, while he was travelling in America. 
This first rough suggestion was submitted 
to Mr. Richard Morton, who worked up 
the idea, and presented the song in its 
By kind permission of 


present form. 
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Messrs. Chas. Sheard & Co., music pub- 
lishers, of 192, High Holborn, we are 
enabled to give the words of the song : 


a 

A smart and stylish girl you see, 

Belle of good society ; 

Not too strict but rather free, 

Yet as right as right can be! 

Never forward, never bold, 

Not too hot, and not too cold, 

But the very thing, I’m told, 

That in your arms you'd like to hold! 
CuHoRUS (with dance). 
Ta-ra-ra Boom-de-ay, 
Ta-ra-ra Boom-de-ay, 
Ta-ra-ra Boom-de-ay, 
Ta-ra-ra Boom-de-ay, 
Ta-ra-ra Boom-de-ay, 
Ta-ra-ra Boom-de-ay, 
Ta-ra-ra Boom-de-ay, 
Ta-ra-ra Boom-de-ay ! 

Il. 

I’m not extravagantly shy, 

And when a nice young man is nigh, 

For his heart I have a try— 

And faint away with tearful cry! 

When the good young man, in haste, 

Will support me round the waist ; 

I don’t come to, while thus embraced, 

Till of my lips he steals a taste! 
Cuorus.—Ta-ra-ra, & 


Ill. 

I'm a timid flower of innocence 
Pa says that I have no sense— 
I’m one eternal big expense ; 
But the boys say I am just immense! 
Ere my verses l eunthadn 
I'd like it known and understood, 
Though free as air, I'm never runde— 
I'm not too bad, and not too good! 

CHORUS.— Ta-ra-ra, &e. 





HINDOO DANCING GIRLS. 
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EXTRA VERSES. 
You should see me out with Pa, 
Prim, and most particular ; 
The young men say, “Ah, there you are!” 
And Pa says, “ Ihat’s peculiar! 
“It’s like their cheek!” | say, and so 
Off again with Pa I go— 
lle’s quite satisfied—although, 
When his back’s turned—well, you know— 
Cuorus.—Ta-ra-ra, &c. 

There are two more of these “extra 
verses,” but as I have never heard them 
sung, I do not think it necessary to give 
them. 

I wish it were possible to print the 
“words” of the dance too. Our artists 
have done what ink and paper may, to 
convey an impression of the life and 
movement infused into the dance which 
accompanies the chorus, in their drawings 
of its two most intelligent exponents—a 
life and movement, which may, to some 
extent be perceived, even on paper, if com- 
pared with the other illustrations given 
of a Nautch girl, two Geishas dancing, and 
another Hindoo dancing girl. But of the 
characteristic dance of “Ta-ra-ra Boom- 
de-ay !” as rendered by Miss Lottie Collins, 
it is impossible, to convey anything like an 
adequate expression. It is more, than an 
exhibition of agility, it is a study in 
abandon, quite worthy to take rank in 
the forefront of eccentric—though not 
ungraceful—dances. I heard a little eight- 
year-old friend of mine describe to a 
schoolfellow, about her own age, her im- 
pression of the dance and chorus, after 
seeing Miss Marie Lloyd in the panto- 
mime at Drury Lane: “But when she 
came to ‘Ta-ra-ra’ she went quite mad, 
and threw a// her feet up into the sky, and 
her hair all down over the ground, and 
she was a mad thing.” 

As a necessary consequence of the rage 
for the song, there have been innumerable 
arrangements, imitations, parodies, and 
skits, some of which latter are so clever 
that it is almost a pity they are not 


exactly fitted for publication in these 
pages. Of the “Ta-ra-ra Boom-de-ay !” 
music proper, in addition to the song, 
Messrs. Sheard have published a Polka 
March, by Theo. Bonheur; Polka, Waltz, 
and Galop, by Josef Meissler ; and Lancers, 
by John Crook. Some idea of the enor- 
mous popularity of the song proper may 
be gathered from the fact that during the 
last ten days of March over ten thousand 
copies were sold. Indeed, so great was 
its vogue that at one portion of its 
career it threatened to become a positive 
nuisance. This was admirably hit off in 
the G/obe newspaper in some verses, which 
I cannot resist quoting :— 


It budded at the Tivoli, it blossomed at the Grand, 

Insidiously it won its way throughout our placid 
land ; 

In hitherto contented homes, it sows the seeds 
of strife, 

Ta-ra-ra Boom-de-ay’s become, the burden of our 
life. 

‘Tis softly hummed in Kensington, ’tis shouted in 
the Strand, 

’Tis whistled in St. Stephen’s by the old man 
known as “ Grand,” 

’Tis murmured in the Law-Courts by the judges 
on the bench,— 

Suggestive ever of a pose inordinately French. 


Our babies lisp the melody, Ta-wa-wa Booh-de- 
way! 

It mingles with the sermon, and it dominates the 
play ; wl? i 
The gravest prelate in the land has got it in his 

throat, 
And organs linger tenderly on every maddening 
note. 


We cannot drive the scourge away; where’er we 
fly, tis there ; 

We take the deadly poison in with every breath 
ofair; j 
The hoofs of horses beat it out ; our watches tick 

the tune ; 
Cats serenade us with it; puppies whine it to 

the moon. 

Such is a brief account of a song which 
may be regarded as remarkable, seeing 
that criticism could not injure it, and that 
it rejoiced in parody—which usually kills. 
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IN THE 
ae ELL, Miss Fane, now you have 
made the fatal plunge, how do 
you like it? It was a great 
shame to attempt to make a 
study from your face at first starting, and 
I don’t wonder that you felt nervous and 
uncomfortable; but it'll come in time, my 
dear, and you'll be able to retain your 
expressions without the slightest trouble, 
and drop back into them at any moment, 
as a matter of course, at the word of co:n- 
mand. So now we'll have a little talk, my 
child, and I shall ask you to sit without 
actually moving your head or limbs; but 
you needn't trouble a bit about the face ; 
it’s only the pose I avant ; in fact, someone 
else is going to sit for the face. Perhaps 
you won't mind putting on this little sun- 
bonnet, because I’m going to do a miller’s 
daughter, and there’s a sort of hard and 
fast tradition, you know, that millers’ 
daughters always do wear sun-bonnets. 
I'm afraid you'll find the sun-bonnet 
rather dirty,” said Milner apologetically, 
as he surveyed the head dress at arm's 
length, “ but the fact is, it’s a real agricul- 
tural sun-bonnet ; you see the print it’s 





made of is of a pattern that is quite 
j archaic. You don’t see that sort of pat- 
tern nowadays, do you? That's what 
gives it it’s value. Why, I’ve had the 
thing in my possession for thirty years. 
Take your hat off, Miss Fane, and just pop 
this thing on anyhow, just as a miller’s 
daughter would when she was in a hurry. 
Capital !” 
The girl did as she was bid, and then 
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CHAPTER IV. 

































(Continued, ) 
STUDIO. 


Milner settled the pose, and began to work 
at his little preliminary sketch at once. 

“My cousin Mrs. Barker tells me that 
you are very anxious to utilise your time,” 
he said. 

“We're very poor, Mr. Milner,” said 
Phillida with a sigh, “and circumstances 
(and her voice trembled as she uttered the 
words) prevented my finishing my edu- 
cation.” Her black dress explained to 
Milner the meaning of the words she had 
used. “If I could have finished n.y edu- 
cation I might have found work as a 
governess, perhaps. You know at times 
we thought about a business of some sort, 
and mamma made inquiries ; but somehow 
or other there was always a premium 
asked, and we had no money to pay a 
premium.” 

“Everyone must have a calling in life,” 
said Milner, “and to my mind the calling 
of an artist’s model is as honourable and 
respectable as any other. It’s the people 
who have no calling who are disreputable. 
Everybody should have something to do, 
a calling or business of some sort. Work 
is like a sheet anchor, and without work 
of some sort people drift.” 

“Oh, Mr. Milner,” said Phillida enthu- 
siastically, “if I could only be able to earn 
my living!” 

“There’s no earthly reason why you 
shouldn't be able to earn your living. I 
know of several girls whose engagement 
books are full up every day for four months 
in advance. You know it isn’t a fortune, 
Miss Fane; a model gets a shilling an’ 
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hour for sitting, that’s the nominal rate ; 
but a model sits for a morning or an after- 
noon, and it’s five shillings for the morn- 
ing and seven shillings for the whole day ; 
then when you sit the whole day, you get 
your lunch, you know.” 

“| think it’s very good pay, Mr. Milner,” 
said Phillida. “I once tried addressing 
envelopes. It took me two days to address 
a thousand, then the circulars have to be 
folded and put 
in, and the ae 
envelopes se- | hy | 
cured; and “Wasi tl ih 
when I took a 
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them to the 
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work and had ! ht CL idle 
promised me am ih} KEY le 
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for doing it, 
he said that 
he didn’t pay 
anything until 
twenty thou- 
sand had been 
addressed. 
And it was 
such a poor 
place, and he 
was a dread- 
fully ragged 
man, .and 
smelt so terri- 
bly of tobacco 
and spirits, 
that I was 
afraid that he 
would never 
pay at all, so 
gave it up In 
despair. Then 
I answered 
advertise- 
ments fcr nur- 
sery gover- 
nesses,” con- 
tinued the girl plaintively ; “ but they were 
mostly from people who really wanted a 
nurse, and didn’t want to have to pay any 
wages. And we were at our wits’ ends 
when mamma went to see Mrs. Barker. But 
I am afraid I shall be a long time before I 
shall learn to sit properly, Mr. Milner.” 
“It'll be all right as soon as you've got 
over your nervousness,” replied the artist 
reassuringly. ‘“ You don’t feel uncomfort- 
able or inclined to cry now, do you ?” 












*‘17’s A REAL AGRICULTURAL SUN-BONNET.” 


“Not the least, Mr. Milner,” said the 
girl with a laugh ; “ in fact, I had forgotten 
altogether that I was sitting.” 

“ Exactly,” said Milner, “that’s what 
you've got to do, forget that you are sit- 
ting, and you come back to nature. It’s 
a great curse to many people in this world, 
Miss Fane, that they never can forget that 
they are sitting, and that’s what makes 
them so artificial and worthless—as 

models, Il 


course,” said 
Milner with a 
chuckle. Then 
there was a 
silence. 
Phillida sat 
perfectly mo- 
tionless, gaz- 
ing into space 
and lost in 
thought. Her 
cup of happi- 
ness was full, 
for she felt 
that she had 
found a voca- 
tion, that she 
should cease 
to be a burden 
on her mother, 
and so _ that 
her mother’s 
dreadful load 
of care and 
anxiety would 
bevery materi 
ally lessened. 
It may be ob- 
jected that a 
mother’s bur- 
dens do not 
trouble a girl 
of seventeen; 
but that is per- 
haps because 
girls of seven- 
teen are not as a rule their mothers’ com- 
panions and confidants. But Phillida was 
the eldest, mother and daughter were 
thrown very much together, and Mrs. Fane 
had no secrets from her child. As for 


Milner, for him Phillida as an entity had 
ceased to exist; the studio itself had dis- 
appeared too, and he was gazing at a 
miller’s daughter just as he had seen her 
in the days gone by, smiling on him from 
under her big sun-bonnet of coloured 


mean, of 
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print, a pleasant subject to look upon, 
with her rather Dutch back-ground of a 
red brick mill ; and in fancy he heard once 
more the continuous accompaniment of 
drowsy music caused by the distant whirl- 
ing of the hidden wheels, and the splashing 
sound of falling waters. Milner was then 
thoroughly wrapped up in his picture, 
while little Miss Fane was lost in contem- 
plation of the golden future. There was 
a sudden tap on the door, a strong and 
masterful tap; it startled both artist and 
model. 

“ Don’t lose the pose,” said Milner warn- 
ingly to Phillida. The girl, who was deter- 
mined to do her very best, stared straight 
at an object on the distant wall, and 
tried to carry out Milner’s instructions ; 
and looking neither to the right nor to 
the left, she sat perfectly motionless and 
petrified. 

Then Milner hurriedly went to the door 
and opened it. There was a slight expres- 
sion of annoyance on his face as headmitted 
his visitor, who was a big buxom blonde 
of seven or eight-and-thirty, who looked 
the very picture of health and good tem- 
per. In one hand the lady, who wore a 
long dust cloak anda big self-assertive hat 
of Italian straw, carried a little round 
basket tied over with tissue paper, which 
evidently contained strawberries; in the 
other was a big scarlet en-tout-cas, which 
she used as a walking stick, and which, 
somehow or other, perhaps from its big 
gold handle, gave one the idea that she 
was a sort of female drum-major. 

“You're at work, I'm sure I’m very 
sorry; I hate being disturbed myself, 
Milner, and disturbing others is almost 
as horrid, to the well-regulated mind.” 

“ I’m delighted to see you, Mrs. Charnel- 
house,” said John Milner. 

“Oh, you've got to say that, of course,” 
replied the lady; “that’s the beauty of 
being a woman; if I were a man you'd 
just say, ‘I can’t be bothered, dear boy !’ 
I’ve been shopping, Milner; I’m exhausted ; 
the heat’s too much for me. I'd have sat 
down in a pastry-cook’s, buta pastry-cook’s 
at this time of year is insufferably hot, and 
with the certainty of being ogled by ice- 
‘eating boys, too young to know better, and 
giared at by ice-eating women, it would 
only have made one feel the heat all the 
more. No, I said to myself, I haven't seen 


John Milner for an age; his studio is - 


delightfully cool; I will go and talk to 
Milner, he’s sure to have something pretty 


toshow me. By the bye, Milner, where's 
that nice-looking boy ?” 

“You mean Walter, I suppose,” said the 
artist, handing her a chair with the utmost 
gravity, “I’m sorry to say he’s just gone 
out.” 

“Then there'll be all the more straw- 
berries for you and me,” said Mrs. Charnel- 
house. “Give mea fan, Milner, a good big 
one, if you've got such a thing. Youdon't 
offer to fan me,” she said with a great laugh, 
“which you certainly would have done if 
we'd both been ten years younger.” Then 
she flung herself back in the big chair, and 
began fanning herself violently. “ Now 
open the strawberries,” continued the lady, 
“and mind you're not to pick the big ones. 
It’s dreadfully lonely at home, Milner,” 
said the lady, when she had reached her 
fifth prize strawberry. “ When I married 
Charnelhouse it was distinctly alove-match 
on both our parts without arriére pensée. 
You may grin, sir, but Charnelhouse was 
the darling of society. There wasn’t much 
of him, but he was distinctly nice-looking, 
and he made love to all the pretty women 
with a praiseworthy impartiality, and he 
said the most celightfully witty and wicked 
things. He was quite a Mephistopheles, 
you know, and ¢hey are always so charm- 
ing. Ah, I little knew that the pretty and 
brilliant things, the subtle poison that 
Charnelhouse used to pour into my ears, 
were but dress-rehearsals of the talkee 
talkee of his next morning’s work. Yes,” 
she added with another sigh, “ Charnel- 
house never says anything either witty or 
wicked to me now. When we do talk it’s 
about the dinners, and then hisconversation 
is—well, blood-curdling. I’m married to 
an epicure, Milner. He declares that he 
must live like Lucullus, or that his inspira- 
tion will fail him. And who would pay the 
butcher, and the baker, and the candle- 
stick maker, if his inspirations were to fail 
him? As it is, I have the whole of my 
professional earnings as pin money, for 
Charnelhouse insists on my dressing rather 
extensively, and declares I do him as much 
good as hundreds of coloured posters. So 
that if his inspirations were to fail him, you 
know, my income would have to go to the 
tradespeople, and if I had no clothes to 
wear, nobody would look at me. Don’t grin 
like that, Milner, it’s bad form. I don’t 
mean that I should want to go out like 
Lady Godiva, or anything of that sort. 
Charnelhouse insists on a most expensive 
cook, and he has a long interview with her 
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every morning before he commences work, 
and I'm glad I’m not a jealous woman, or I 
should suffer agonies, and he talks quite 
sentimentally about the wretch. ‘1 couldn’t 
do without Phoebe, Glory,’ he says, ‘ she’s 
a pearl among women.’ I’m beginning to 
feel! better, Milner,” said Mrs. Charnel- 
house suddenly, having come to the end of 
the strawberries. “ You don’t ask me to 
smoke ? Charnelhouse always likes me to 
smoke. He pretends that it makes me 
what he calls odalisque-like ; that’s his 
nonsense. He does it to keep me quiet.” 
“T’m afraid I can’t ask you to smoke,” 
said Milner. “I smoke nothing but 
cavendish, you know, and my pipes are 
rather a caution to mariners.” 
« “Now you're laughing at me; it seems 
to me to be rather mean in a man to laugh 
at a woman; I’m always telling Charnel- 
house so, and he declares that it’s one of 
his conjugal rights, and that I was born to 
be laughed at, which is rude and husband- 
like. Not that I mind, you know, Milner, 
for they do say that the ruder a husband 
is the more he loves you. Yes,” said Mrs. 
Charnelhouse with a languishing sigh, 
“Francis must be very fond of me—and 
they do say that when a man’s particularly 
polite, that he’s playing you false, or 
meditating it. Of course, Francis, as a 
society novelist, is always doing the most 
horrible things in his books, but he’s not 
really immoral, he’s only wicked on paper; 
and he declares that the public expect it 
from him, and that Ghoul and Scorcher, 
his publishers, insist upon it, and that his 
circulation would be lowered if he didn’t 
do it; and as a man of the world, you 
must see that an author who respects him- 
self would do anything rather than lower 
his circulation.” Then Mrs. Charnelhouse 
drew a little cigarette case from her 
pocket—it was a masterpiece of Russian 
niello-work—and opening it, she extended 
it to Milner, with a big honest smile, just 
as though she had been offering a sweet 
to a little child, or a pinch of snuff to a 
Scotch lawyer. “You may try one,” she 
said. “ You won’t ?—my morals may be 
execrable, Milner, but my cigarettes are 
Laferme and undeniable. Well, if you 
won't, you won't. You'll have to light up 
yourself, because it’s so much nicer to 
smoke in company, it’s what the young 
I_rds in Charnelhouse’s books call ‘chum- 


mier.’ Give me a light.” 
Milner did as he was bid; he also 
filled his own pipe and lighted it. Then 


Mrs. Charnelhouse extended her foot with 
simious dexterity, and hooking a chair 
towards her, she calmly put her feet up 
as though she had been a Lord of 
Creation. ‘Now, this is what I call 
jolly,” cried Gloriana Charnelhouse, drop- 
ping her head back luxuriously and emit- 
ting a huge cloud of blue smoke, first 
from one nostril and then from the other. 
“Tsay, Milner,” the lady remarked, with 
a great honest smile, “why don’t you 
talk, why don’t you try to amuse a 
fellow ?” 

“TI suppose it’s because I’m not an 
eloquent man,” said Milner with a smile, 
“and if you won't accept that excuse, 
Mrs. Charnelhouse, I'll make another 
one.” 

“ Meaning me, I suppose,” said the lady 
with a laugh. “Oh, I know, I can’t help 
it, I was running on, of course I was, I 
always do. I’m like Miss Mowcher, I’m 
so volatile! Charnelhouse likes me to 
talk, he says I’m so very human; and 
when a woman once begins running on, 
you know, particularly to her husband, or 
a man she likes, it’s so difficult to stop. 
But I am always afraid to talk ‘shop’ to 
you, Milner, because I know you're a 
great artist, and I’m only a poor little 
painter of prettiness, who happens to ke 
the fashion. What's that?” suddenly 
exclaimed Mrs. Charnelhouse, as_ she 
became aware of the presence of Phillida. 
She flung away the stump of her cigarette, 
and she raised a long-handled double eye- 
glass, which she opened with a flick, and 
then stared at the poor child as though 
she were examining a Two-headed Night- 
ingale or a spotted boy. 

Not that her examination affected 
Phillida, in the least; she hadn’t been 
listening to the conversation, she was 
merely most seriously occupied in not 
losing the pose ; not having eyes in her 
back like the spider, she actually supposed 
Milner to be still sketching, and her eyes. 
were still fixed upon the object on the 
opposite wall, which had been indicated 
to her by the artist on the first instance. 
Little Miss Fane’s limbs were aching, and 
all unknowingly, Milner was testing her 
endurance to the very utmost. Like 
Roderick Dhu, she said in her heart, 

“ This rock shall fly 
From it’s firm base as soon as I.” 

And there she sat, as still'as the gentle- 
man in the opera of the Cheval de Bronze, 
who was turned to stone. 











“Oh, it’s a young lady who is good 
enough to sit to me,” said Milner. 

“ P-y-e-t-t-y ?” said Mrs. Charnelhouse, 
in the dumb alphabet, upon her fingers. 

“Very,” replied Milner with a smile. 

“In that case I don’t believe you, Milner 
—and I wish you wouldn’t destroy my 
illusions. You're a miserable hypocrite, 
like the rest of your fickle sex.” Then 
Gloriana Charnelhouse sprang to her feet. 
“T’ll have a look at her and judge for 
myself,” she cried. 

“One moment,” said John Milner, and * 
raised his hand with an im- 
patient gesture in a way that 
considerably astonished his 
visitor. “If you like, Mrs. 
Charnelhouse,” he said, “I 
shall have the pleasure of in- 
troducing you to Miss Fane. 
You may be of use to each 
other.” 

“The man’s gone out of his 
mind,” thought the lady in the 
big straw hat. 

“TI owe you an apology, 
Miss Fane,” said Milner, with 
great deference. “To tell you 
the truth, I had forgotten all 
about you, my child. Let me 
introduce you to Mrs. Charnel- 
house. Mrs. Charnelhouse is 
a well-known artist, and her | 
husband is equally well-known 
as an author. Miss Fane,” 
added Milner pointedly, “is 
a friend of my cousin Mrs, 
Barker's.” 

“ Well, I’m sure !” cried the 
lady artist in astonishment. . 

Whether she made anil 
rather vulgar exclamation at 
the conduct of Phillida, which 
was sufficiently extraordinary, 
it is impossible to say. 
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Phillida, like the — 
unhappy boy upon the burning deck, was 


determined not to disobey orders at all 


t7 


hazards ; at all hazards she retained the 
pose. 

“T’'m very pleased to make your ac- 
quaintance,” said Phillida simply ; “ you'll 
excuse my not turning round, but I can’t.” 

“My dear young lady,” cried Miiner, 
“T’m awfully sorry ; you've actually been 
in one position for the last half-hour, 
because I was fool enough to forget to 
give the order to stand at ease. Pray do 
sO at once.” 


“TI am not sorry to, Mr. Milner,” said 
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Phillida, as she attempted to rise; “but I 
must beg your pardon,” she added, casting 
a look of agony towards Mrs. Charnel- 
house, “ for I can’t get up, for I—I—I've 
got pins and needles in both my feet,” 
moaned the girl, almost hysterically, “ and 
I’m quite giddy with staring at the object.” 

oor child,” cried Mrs. Charnelhouse 
with genuine sympathy. “ Milner, you're 
a brute.” 

Now Phillida’s feelings had been really 
hurt. She didn’t object to the discomfort 
_ lat she had endured, that she looked upon 
as being part of the necessary 
curriculum of her new profes- 
sion; but that Milner should 
have forgotten her very exis- 
tence was decidedly galling ; 
she felt ready to cry, but she 
mastered her emotion, and 
tried to smile benignantly upon 
Mrs. Charnelhouse. 

“ There, if it hadn’t been for 
your stupidity, Milner, she 
could have had her share of 
the strawberries. My dear,” 
cried the lady artist enthusi- 
astically, “let me congratulate 
you; you're a dream of love- 
liness. You're what my hus- 
band, in his jargon, would call 
the ‘ world’s desire.’ You must 
certainly sit to me, and I'll 
introduce you to Francis, and 
he'll write pages of what he 
calls descriptive stuff about 
you; you'll come as a boon 
and a blessing to Francis, and 
he'll rave about your eyes, and 
your hair, and your complexion, 
and your figure for weeks ;” 
and then the novelist’s wife, 
wg perceiving a look of genuine 

horror upon Fhillida’s face, 
laughed merrily, and added, “Don’t be 
alarmed, my dear; he'll only do it on 
paper. Francis is a very little man, and 
as harmless as a fly. He'll immortalise 
you on paper, and I'll immortalise you in 

astels ; pastels are my strong point, Miss 
ang because I’m only an ingenious 
fudger, you know, as Milner will tell you 
as soon as my back is turned. You'll find 
that to parody the soap advertisements in 
reference to your admirers. 


———— 


‘ Those then will love, 

Who never loved before ; 
And those who loved before, 
Will now love all the more. 
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Now, when can you come to me, and which 
are your free days ?” 

“ Miss Fane will be glad to come to you 
whenever you please, and as often as you 
please,” said Milner, with a meaning 
glance at Phillida. 

“You are very kind, I’m sure,” said 
Phillida simply, in reply. 

“Then shall we fix the day after to- 
morrow, at ten ?” said Mrs. Charnelhouse, 
producing a silver- 
mounted memorandum 
book. “ Here’s my card, 
No. 2, The Studios, 
Kensington. Close to 
Addison Road Station, 
my dear, you can’t 
mistake it; and if 
you'll only look half 
as pretty as you're 
doing now, [ shall 
be your debtor 
for life, indeed I 
shall. Ta ta, 
dear boy,” 
said the 
lady, ad- 
dressing 
John Mil- 
ner ; “it 


















at her, Gloriana Charnelhouse is as good 
as she’s high.” 


CHAPTER V. 
EpDMONDSBURY. 


Mrs. Fane, like a wise woman, had 
accepted Mr. Bayle’s offer; and Ethel 
and the little Dorothy, whom everybody 
knew as Pops, and who was only Dorothy 

when she was naughty, 

had received their 
nominations to the 
Grey Cloak School at 
Edmondsbury. It is 
| called Edmondsbury 
because, were the 
author to give you 
the name of the 
place where the 
Grey Cloak 
School is situ- 
ated, thelives 
of the Gov- 
ernors 
of the 
school 
would 

be ren- 
dered 


PHILLIDA TAKING HER SISTERS TO SCHOOL. 


would be more than my life is worth to 
keep the fiend Francis hungering for 
his lunch; and my cabman will charge 
me at least eighteenpence for waiting. 
Do not forget; ten sharp, Miss Fane,” 
and then the great gushing creature shook 
hands effusively, first with Phillida, and 
then with Milner, and bounced out of the 
studio. 

“I congratulate you,” said Milner ; “ you 
have secured a good client, Miss Fane; 
and though you mightn’t think it, to look 





unbearable, by applications from gentle 
people who would be only too glad to have 
their daughters educated for nothing. 
Poor Mrs. Fane had looked forward to 
the day of parting with terror, and little 
Ethel had shared her mother’s grief, and 
the pair would kiss each other silently and 
tearfully whenever there was an oppor- 
tunity. Phillida did her best to soothe 
Ethel and comfort her mother; but her 
efforts in this direction were not particu- 
larly successful. When Constance is 
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being remonstrated with as to her “too 
heinous respect for grief” by Pandulpho 
the Papal Legate, she invariably brings 
down the house with that celebrated line 


“ He talks to me, that never had a son.” 


It’s a woman’s argument and, of course, 
unanswerable. 

Mrs. Fane, in her replies to Phillida, 
invariably took the same line, and taunted 
her with not having daughters of her own ; 
this she always did in a tone of mingled 
scorn and pity, as though she felt it 
was her daughter's misfortune and not 
her fault. While Ethel, who was both 
lachrymose and snappish, would retort, 
“It’s all very well for you, Phillida, you're 
not going to leave home just when you've 
begun to feel that you were everything 
to mother; you're not going to wear a 
dreadful dress, and not come home for any 
holidays; you,” added Miss Ethel, with 
fine and cutting sarcasm, “are going to 
enjoy yourself in London ; and you won't 
be troubled with me and Pops, which will 
make all the difference, won't it, Phillida?” 
added the child bitterly. 

“Yes, dear; it will make all the 
difference to me. I shall lose the two 
dear little sisters that I love so well ; but 
what makes me bear it bravely, Ethel, is 
that I know that it’s for their good, and 

or mother’s ; but whenever they let me, 
P shall run down to Edmondsbury and 
see my little sisters. And | should be far 
more unhappy, Ethel dear, if I didn’t 
know that there was someone to look after 
little Pops, someone who loves her just 
as well as I do, Ethel dear.” 

“TI never thought of that,” said Ethel 
simply. 

And from that moment little Ethel Fane, 
aged eleven years, ceased to weep at the 
idea of leaving home. 

But Pops gloried in the approaching 
departure. 

“T shall be the littleist, Mr. Bayle said ; 
the very littleist of all the girls. And Mr. 
Bayle’s a dear old gentleman; and he 
didn’t scold me when I broke his great 
tortoiseshell eyeglasses ; and he told me 
and mamma all about Edmondsbury, and 
what a beautiful place it is; and that 
there’s a great church there, ever so big ; 
only they don’t call it a church, you know. 
He says we shall be very happy there, 
and oh, I'm longing for the day: and 
it'll be so nice to have lots of other 
children to play with. Do you think 
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there'll be many lessons, Phillida? And 
I hope there are lots of very little girls, 
for I’m not sure, you know, that it will be 
nice to always be the littleist of all. And 
Mr. Bayle said, that when they dressed 
me up, as they will do, that I shall be a 
perfect picture—that’ll be nice, won't it, 
Phillida? And oh, Phillida,” continued 
the young lady very solemnly, “ you'll tell 
them my name is'nt really Pops, and I 
shouldn't like other girls, who wern’t my 
sisters, to call me so. You'll tell them 
that, won’t you, Pnillida ?” 

And so little Dorothy Fane, as is the 
nature of fledglings, so to say, impatiently 
flapped her untried pinions, and longed 
for the moment when she should quit the 
maternal nest for the first time. They 
talk of the joys of childhood. There is no 
doubt that children, even very little chil- 
dren, have sore trials and great tribu- 
lations; but they are free from carking 
care, and they don’t understand the 
meaning of the word anxiety. 

The day of departure, the day which 
Pops had longed for and Ethel had 
dreaded so much, at length arrived, and 
Mrs. Fane’s three daughters, in their 
simple mourning, were ready to depart. 
A four-wheel cab was at the door, and 
Mrs. Fane had thoughtfully provided a 
coloured story-book and a bag of sponge 
cakes as food for the minds and bodies of 
the little ones during the journey. It was 
with difficulty that the poor mother could 
restrain her tears, as she kissed her 
youngest darling for the last time; buta 
warning glance from Phillida helped her 
to bear up, and then the travellers filed 
down the narrow staircase of the little 
lodging-house in Calthorpe Street, and 
Ethel, pale as Hecuba, assumed a tragic 
air; while Pops, b:g of sponge cakes in 
hand, expressed her hope to her eldest 
sister that “the man would drive very fast 
and wouldn’t miss the train.” 

Then the cab rattled off, and poor Mrs. 
Fane waved her hand to the children from 
the open window till the cab was out of 
sight ; and then she flung herself into the 
lodging-house easy-chair, and the poor 
woman wept as if her heart would break. 
The thought of her poverty didn’t cause 
her to weep, it was the remembrance that 
her delicately nurtured children were taken 
from her to be brought up by charity; that 
thought was as gall and wormwood to a 
woman like Mrs. Fane. She who had 
always been free-handed and a cheerful 
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giver in the days of her prosperity, found 
it difficult, well-nigh impossible, to recon- 
cile her mind to receive the charity of 
others. But at length she dried her eyes. 
“There was no other way,” she said to 
herself, “(and if I had not consented, we 
must have well-nigh starved. Mr. Bayle 
was right. And, after all, it is a great 
consolation to feel that every one of the 
girls at the Grey Cloak School is gently 
born. Gentlewomen every one of them— 
that’s what makes all the difference.” 

We laugh at the Ashantee for worship- 
ing his fetish ; we look upon the believer 
in Mumbo Jumbo in a comic light; and 
yet most of us carry about with us some 
special fetish which we reverently worship, 
and most of us adore a Mumbo Jumbo of 
our own, either openly or in secret. We 
are all aware of this, though we won't 
confess it; and that is why, perhaps, we 
none of us will laugh at poor Mrs. Fane, 
because she bowed down to the fetish 
called Gentility. 

Did you ever know a woman miss a 
train in her life except from force majeure? 
Of course you never did. Phillida was no 
exception to the rest of her sex, she had 
to catch the ten o'clock train, she arrived 
at the station at nine twenty-five; she 
couldn’t even take the tickets, for the office 
wasn't yet open. Phillida was young and 
innocent; Phillida was going to travel 
third class; being young and innocent, she 
walked straight to the third class waiting- 
room. How often one sees wicked and 
wily people, who ought to know better, 
lounging on the cushioned seats provided 
in the first class waiting-room, and trying 
to look as much like peers or peeresses, 
according to their sex, as possible. They 
take their tickets at the last minute, as 
though they were committing a crime, 
then, having hidden the ticket, they re- 
assume the lordly air, swagger on to the 
platform, and march up and down in front 
of the first class carriages; then, when 
most of the other passengers have taken 
their seats, and they feel quite sure that 
nobody is looking, they disappear suddenly 
into the moving torture-chamber in which 
parliament compels the company to carry 
them for a penny a mile. They take their 
seats as far from the platform as possible, 
lest their degradation should be seen by 
a chance acquaintance, and during the 
journey they patronise the rest of the 
passengers with urbane, but haughty 
politeness, and try to persuade them into 


the belief that they are doing it for 
a bet. 

So Phillida and her sisters sat on the 
uncompromising wooden bench which the 
railway company had thoughtfully pro- 
vided as a stool of repentance for its third 
class patrons, in order that their sufferings 
might commence as soon as possible, that 
they might submit themselves lowly and 
reverently to all their betters, and ulti- 
mately wish that they had never been 
born. Little Ethel forgot her troubles in 
the coloured book of fairy tales, which she 
had already began to devour: while Pops, 
full of excitement, yet determined to be 
“good,” was gazing through the open 
door on to the platform, deeply interested 
in the busy scene without. As for Phillida, 
she sat, one protecting arm thrown lov- 
ingly round the shoulders of the younger 
child, lost in thought. And so the three 
waited silently till the corduroy-clad 
official made his appearance at the open 
door, and shouted with stentorian voice, 
“Now then, any more going on? This 
way for Edmondsbury and all stations, 
second class for’ard, third be’ind.” ‘Then 
he began to ring a big bell furiously. 
There’s a touching simpiicity about that 
second class for’ard, third be’ind; it shows 
such a tender care for those passengers 
whose lives are most valuable. If the 
train should run into another train, the 
second class “persons” will come to 
grief: if the train is run into, the “parties” 
travelling third will be telescoped. It’s 


quite right and proper of the company, of 


course, because you have to pay more for 
killing or injuring a first class passenger, 
which is a matter of very serious moment; 
besides, should an. accident occur, it 
enables the directors to carry out the 
maxim of the old physicians, Fiat experi- 
mentum in corpore vilt. 

They were in luck, they got a compart- 
ment to themselves: they might have had 
to endure the uncongenial society of the 
tramp, the ruffian, or the drunkard: but 
the portly guard, being the father of a 
family of girls himself, and perhaps 
slightly influenced by the fact of Phillida’s 
being a very pretty girl, and most men 
are mean and will do more for a pretty 
girl than they will for a plain one, consid- 
erately locked them in: he was not in- 
fluenced by mercenary motives, and he 
knew perfectly well that third class people 
don’t give tips, but he was very civil to 
Phillida all the same as he touched his 
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hat to the little lady, and considerately 
remarked, “There is no change, Miss, 
and you'll get to Edmondsbury by twelve.” 

Certainly Phillida had her hands full 
during the journey. Pops tried each of 
the ten seats separately and individually ; 
she sat with her back to the engine, close 
to the window ; and she tried the effect of 
windows up, and down, and she made 
scientific experiments on the ventilators 
with Ethel’s umbrella. It was only when 
a train would suddenly pass theirs at full 
speed, that Pops for some minutes would 
become the good child of the story-books, 
and sit by her eldest sister’s side, clasping 
her hand. The tunnels, too, had a very 
calming effect upon Miss Pops; an effect 
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thing or other, and it isn’t always so easy 
to answer a child’s questions. You 
mustn’t say you don’t know ; children and 
young people arrive at conclusions rapidly, 
they deliver their judgments in a summary 
manner; and, unlike Lord Chancellor 
Eldon, they mever doubt. To the child, an 
adult who contesses that he or she doesn’t 
know, is an ignoramus; even an under- 
nurse, or the odd girl who is called in to 
“mind baby,” never pleads guilty to 
ignorance. “ You ask no questions, master 
Baby, and you'll hear no lies,” is the stock 
formula by which she will delude the too 
inquisitive youthful mind. It is no use 
being a parent, an aunt, or even a great- 
aunt—a title which has peculiar terrors to 
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which was exceedingly efficacious, but 
terribly evanescent. A small child is like 
a young dog, it’s very wonderful what an 
amount of exercise either creature will 
succeed in getting in a short time. At 
irregular intervals, Pops would adjourn 
from labour to refreshment, to use a mys- 
terious phrase which some of us have 
heard before ; she expressed her greatest 
astonishment at the want of appetite of 
her sisters ; and then she made a startling 
admission. ‘“ When I know there are 
sponge-cakes,” she said, “I’m always 
hungry.” Phillida had plenty to do in 
acting as cicerone to Miss Dorothy Fane, 
who displayed a_ startling desire for 
information about things in general. The 
child was always wanting to know some- 





the vouthful mind; if you once confess 
you don’t know, be you father or mother, 
or even great-aunt, you take your place 
among the dullards of the child's ac- 
quaintance, and, metaphorically speaking, 
the child will turn up its mental nose at 
you ever after. Even an Edmondsbury 
train reaches its destination at last ; it was 
only half-an-hour late, and of course the 
railway officials were bursting with pride 
at its unwonted punctuality. There was 
the station-master looking as if he were 
“ Ruler of the Queen's Navee,” at the very 
least ; and the porters bustled vigorously, 
and made themselves as omnipresent as 
Drury Lane supernumeraries, hustling the 
passengers in a business-like manner, and 
crying out “ by your leave” to old ladies 
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whom they frightened out of their face wore an air of demure staidness that 


wits. 

Now the little Fane girls had no luggage. 
Mr. Bayle had insisted that they were to 
go down in the clothes they stood up in, 
as kit of all description, and every com- 
fort and necessary, were provided by the 
Commissioners of the Grey Cloak School. 

“Things are much changed from what 
they were, at Edmondsbury,” Mr. Bayle 
had said. “Till fifteen years ago, matters 
went on at the Grey Cloak School just as 
they had done in the sixteenth century. 
The girls were badly fed and badly housed, 
and the system of education was a farce, 
conducted by inefficient mistresses, who 
invariably lived to a good old age, and died 
at their posts rather than take half-pay. 
But when the Charity Commissioners took 
the school in hand, they made very short 
work of the ancient abuses. The girls 
now get a sound English education; the 
mistresses are well paid and efficient ; the 
health and comfort of the girls is thor- 
oughly attended to; in fact, they are well 
housed, well clothed, well fed, and well 
taught. The old school-house, beautifully 
restored, still exists; and now, instead of 
being a picturesque ruin, it is well warmed 
and well ventilated. The dormitories which 
used to be in huge attics over the school- 
house, with the bare tiled roof overhead, 
have been replaced by a handsome modern 
building with every sanitary improvement. 
Each girl has a little cubicle to herself, and 
everything is now as it should be. If I 
had daughte: s of my own,” Mr. Bayle had 
said in conci..sion, “and I got the chance 
of having thei: brought up at the Grey 
Cloak School, I can honestly tell you, Mrs. 
Fane, that I should jump at it.” 

Phillida enquired her way to the Grey 
Cloak School, and as she did so she 
noticed that little Dorothy, who was 
holding her hand, grasped it all the tighter ; 
in fact, poor Pops now presented a rather 
‘wobegone appearance, and the corners 
of her mouth trembled nervously. For- 
tunately at this moment they suddenly 
came in sight of the cathedral. 

“Oh, Phillida,” cried the child, clasping 
ner hands, “ what a big big church! Do 

fou think that it will be our church, 
hillida ?” 

Before her sister could answer her, they 
came upon a little procession of some 
four-and-twenty girls, uniformly clad in 
old world costumes; each girl carried a 
prayer book in her hand, and each one’s 


seemed beyond her years. The costume 
was a becoming one. The neat muslin 
caps, the snowy mittens and the big white 
bib aprons which almost concealed their 
short blue gowns (for they were gowns, 
not frocks or dresses), gave the girls the 
air of a set of little puritans, of a bygone 
time. At the side of the little troop 
walked a benevolent-looking old lady, who 
beamed from behind her spectacles upon 
the world in general, and upon her charges 
in particular. Phillida intuitively felt that 
the girls belonged to the Grey Cloak 
School, and that in a few short hours her 
little sisters would be clad in the strange 
but becoming costume. 

“What pretty dresses!” cried Ethel 
Fane. 

There couldn’t be a doubt about the 
prettiness of the dress, and Phillida felt 
comforted as she heard Ethel express her 
approbation of the costume. 

hillida had been quite right. The Grey 
Cloak girls were going back to the school 
house, for, being a Saint’s Day, they had 
attended morning service at the cathedral, 
according to ancient custom. The girls 
filed slowly across the little square, and as 
they passed the sisters, Pops whispered in 
Ethel’s ear, “Oh, Etts, there’s one poor 
girl walks with acrutch. I'm sosorry for 
her, Etts.” 

And when the procession had passed, 
the sisters followed it as it crossed the 
little square, and entered a low stone 
archway beneath which was a sort of 
lodge ; and in the doorway of the lodge, 
the lower part of his figure concealed by 
a wooden hutch, stood a jolly, red-faced 
man, who wore a queerly cut coat of royal 
blue with scarlet facings. There were 
medals upon the scarlet waistcoat, which 
covered the jolly man’s breast, and as each 
pair of girls filed past him, he nodded and 
smiled benignantly, and each girl returned 
the smile ; and when the benevolent old 
lady passed in, the jolly, red-faced man 
pulled his forelock to her with intense 
respect. And so the little regiment dis- 
appeared beneath the archway; then 
Phillida, having screwed her courage to the 
sticking point, approached the jolly man. 

“ Would you be good enough to tell me 
the way to the Grey Cloak School ?” she 
said, addressing him. 

“ This zs the Grey Cloak School, miss,” 
said the jolly man, favouring Phillida with 
a military salute. “Is there anything I 
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can do for you, miss ?” he added politely. 
“Would you like to look round ?’ 

“TI am bringing my two sisters to the 
school,” said Phillida, with great humility. 

“Ah,” said the man, with a pleasant 
smile; “then these be the two young 
ladies we're expecting. You'd better step 
this way, miss,” said the man, seizing a 

at gold-laced hat, and emerging from 
is lodge. And as he came out the girls 
perceived that the beadle to the Grey 
Cloak School had, what sailors call, one 
timber toe. “That was our head dame, 
miss, that passed in just now; you'll 
like Miss Mounsey, I’m sure, miss ; we're 
all very fond of Miss Mounsey here in 
Edmondsbury ; she’s just a mother to the 
young ladies,” said the beadle, as he 
stumped along by Phillida’s side. 

It was an immense consolation to 
Phillida, to hear this official intimatien of 
the fact, that, though her little sisters were 
to be brought up by charity, yet they 
would not cease to be ladies in the eyes of 
those who ought to know. They walked 
across the small quadrangle, passed the 
school house with its long lancet windows, 
whose grey walls of Kentish rag were 
mellowed by age, and patches of golden 
moss and silvery lichen. Then they came 
to a little door of oak, black with age, upon 
which was a tiny brass door-plate, on 
which were engraved the words “ Miss 
Mounsey.” The little lattice window at 
the side of it was curtained by some three 
or four luxuriant plants of the common 
scarlet geranium. 

“Will you please to knock, miss ?” said 
the beadle. 

For an instant Phillida was in doubt. 
As the sister of two little charity girls, 
ought she to give a single knock ? She 
couldn’t give a double one on account of 
interfering with the prerogative of the 
postman. Then she suddenly remembered 
the wise saw, “Once a lady, always a 
lady.” She took the tiny brass knocker, 
which shone like burnished gold, and diffi- 
dently gave the humblest of rat-tat-tats. 

“ I'm sure I’m very much obliged to you,” 


. Said Phillida to the jolly beadle. “ I’m very 


sorry to have given you so. much trouble.” 
“ Don’t mention it, miss,” said the man, 
touching his gold- -laced hat respectfully. 
“It’s a real pleasure to do anything for a 
young lady like you.” 
Then the beadle stumped off towards 
his lodge, and the door was opened by a 
toy servant demurely dressed in black, 
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who, on learning Phillida’s name, informed 
her that Miss Mounsey was expecting her. 
Miss Mounsey received Phillida and her 
sisters in a dimly lighted, sweetly smelling, 
low-pitched little room. The window-sill 
was, as we know, gay with scarlet 
geraniums, and close to the panes, stood. 
a big india-rubber plant, which helped to 
shut out the light. There wasa little old- 
fashioned piano, wonderfully tall for its 
size, with a huge front of yellow quilled 
silk, in the centre of which was a gigantic 
tassel of the same colour. Innumerable 
photographs in 1 fr ames were on the walls, 

and there was 
a wonderful 
portrait, under 
glass in a maple 
frame, of a 
young gentle- 
man with a 
preternaturally 
high collar, and 
abnormally 
curly hair, a 
frill to his shirt, 
and wearing 
Hessian boots 
and panta- 
loons. Some- 
how or other, 
Phillida intui- 
tively felt that 
this young gen- 
tleman in black 
paper upon a 
white back- 
ground, was in 
some sentimen- 
tal way con- 
nected with the 
romantic period 


of Miss Moun- 
sey’s life. Phil- 
A GREY SCHOOL GIRL. lida was per 


fectly right. 
Miss Mounsey put Phillida and her sisters 
at their ease at once; she shook hands with 
Phillida as though she had been an old 
friend, and then she kissed the two littl 
ones as though she had known and loved 
them all their lives. All three girls felt 
that it was utterly impossible to be other- 
wise than happy in the society of so 
charming an old lady; her very cap 
ribbons and spectacles inspired confidence, 
and her dark grey dress and spotless linen 
cuffs showed that she was precise, without 
being prim. 
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_ Then Miss Mounsey incontinently in- 
sisted that the three sisters should then 
and there lunch with her; and when one 
is young, after sixty miles’ journey one is 
certain of a good appetite, and with youth 
and a good appetite one is sure to forget 
the existence of one’s woes. 

“My dear,” said Miss Mounsey, after 
junch, “1 shall be very busy with your 
sisters for the next couple of hours. I 
think, now that you are at Edmondsbury, 
you ought not to miss the cathedral ; ours 
is one of the most celebrated cathedrals in 
all England, and people come long dis- 
tances to see it.” 

Of course this was a palpably trans- 
parent excuse for getting rid of Phillida, 
but it was plain enough to the girl that it 
was kindly meant ; so it was arranged that 
Phillida, who was returning to town, 
should take a cup of tea with Miss 
Mounsey at half-past four, and then bid 
her little sisters good-bye. Pops looked 
rather wistfully at her as she left Miss 
Mounsey’s little room, and it was all poor 
Phillida could do to keep a stiff upper lip. 
Phillida marched across the quadrangle, 
past the lodge, from the half-open door of 
which the jolly, red-faced, red-waistcoated 
beadle bowed to her punctiliously, thereby 
causing her to feel somewhat less sad, 
because he, at the moment, irresistibly 
reminded her of a gigantic Punch. 

There was no necessity to ask the way 
to the cathedral; wherever you stood in 
Edmondsbury, it always dominated the 
view ; you looked at it, and you followed 
your nose. There are two ways of seeing 
the cathedral. One way is simply to walk 
round for yourself, the other is to pa- 
tronise the showman ; for eightpence you 
can ascend the highest tower and gaze 
down upon the vast leaded roofs of the 
cathedral, the sleepy and ancient town of 
Edmondsbury, and the bright English 
landscape by which it is surrounded. For 
an extra fourpence, under the charge of a 
second showman, you can inspect the 
belfry, and, on a high beam above your 
head there, the verger will point out a pair 
of barn-door owls, which, as he puts it, 
are in the habit of roosting there from time 
immemorial, and are supposed to be 
“ puffeckly deaf,” having been born in the 
bell tower, which accounts for the phe- 
nomenon. And if you happen to be in 
the bell tower at the hour, you are 
generally rather glad to escape, for then 
the chimes are rung, and though they 





sound sweet and beautiful in the town 
below, and as you recognise the old- 
fashioned hymn tunes you are charmed 
and delighted ; yet, in the belfry itself, the 
tremendous din and the bewildering vi- 
brations make one glad to escape incon- 
tinently. An extra ninepence allows you 
to visit the crypt and underground church, 
which contains the big block of granite, 
under which reposes the ashes of St. 
Edmund. 

“The cathedral vaults,” as the verger 
observes, pointing to a rather new-looking 
wall, “extend a considerable distance 
beyond here, and are let to a firm of wine 
merchants by the Dean and Chapter.” 
Then, in a particularly dark corner, you 
are shown some half dozen leaden coffins, 
which are vaguely described as “ probably 
of ancient origin.” Another fourpence 
unlocks the door in the beautiful carved 
screen which admits you to the choir, and 
you can inspect the bishop’s throne, and 
the rich tracery of the stalls, and admire 
the ingenuity of the priests of old, when 
they had a head with a flat top carved 
beneath the folding seat of each stall, in 
order that they might sit at ease during 
those parts of the service when they were 
supposed to be standing, by means of the 
simple manceuvre of turning back the seat. 
The various separate payments at Ed- 
mondsbury cathedral amount to two-and- 
ninepence, and for that sum you saw 
everything ; or, if you were of a frugal 
mind, you could purchase a sort of circular 
tourist ticket for two shillings. 

Now poor Phillida had no spare cash, 
and she was rather astonished than other- 
wise, when a lank man in a long black 
gown, carrying a wand of office in one 
hand, and in the other a bunch of keys so 
bright with use that they shone like burn- 
ished silver, walked up to her, made her a 
low bow, politely remarked in an unctuous 
whisper that it was a fine day, informed 
her of the list of prices to the various 
shows, and asked her if she would like to 
possess a copy of the full descriptive 
account of this ancient building, price 
sixpence. And when Phillida humbly 
declared that she didn’t purpose visiting 
any of the sights that day, the person 
in the black gown informed her, with 
a triumphant chuckle, that “the chancel 
is closed to the public, except during the 
hours of divine service;” and then he 
added, as a sort of vindictive ultimatum, 
“and there’s nothing to see in the parts 
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that are open free.” Then he rattled his 
keys, scowled at Phillida, and hid behind 
a pillar. Whether the rattling of the keys 
was a sort of masonic sign to his fellow 
vergers that there was nothing to be got 
out of Phillida, it is impossible to say. 
But let us do the vergers justice, they did 
their duty like men ; they were put there, 
no doubt, to see that no sacrilegious hands 
should plunder, injure or desecrate the 
great cathedral church. So they kept 
their eyes on Phillida. Whether they 


thought that she was going to put one of 


the pillars in her pocket ; 
whether they supposed 
that she was burning with 
a desire to carve her name 
upon the walls; or whether - 
they suspected her of being 

a dynamitard, it is impos- 
sible to tell ; but wherever 
the girl walked, wherever 
she turned to look around 
her, she would invariably 
see a head protruding from 
some unexpected corner, 
and a pair of watchful eyes 
fixed upon her. 

Phillida found consola- 
tion in her troubles; she 
knelt down on one of the 
rushen chairs ; she prayed 
to Heaven, and she was | 
























comforted ; she was weary 
and heavy laden ; 

she asked for rest, 

poor girl, and she 

found it. And as she kne It 
and prayed, even the black 
cloaked-vergers hadn't the 
heart to interrupt the girl’s 
petition to the Father of 
All. 

It is needless to say that 
Phillida did not stop long 
in the cathedral. After the 
cool shades of the great building, the 
streets without seemed insufferably hot. 
Phillida wandered about in Edmondsbury, 
for she felt that she had to put in the time 
somehow ; she wandered about till she 
was really ready to drop. The very pan- 
tiles with which the paths were paved 
seemed heated like the floor of an oven: 
and after an honr’s desultory wandering 
through the sleepy streets, Phillida -began 
to look out for a pastrycook’s, where she 
could purchase the privilege of sitting 
down by becoming a customer. Go into 
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the smallest foreign provincial town you 
like, and you will find seats for the weary; 
but you don’t find them in an English 
provincial town. The writer never knew 
the reason of this till recently. “Oh, we 
couldn't have seats in our town,” said a 
provincial mayor of whom. he made the 
enquiry, “it would interfere with the 
publicans.” We are very tender to vested 
interests in this great and happy England 
of ours. 

When Phillida got back to the Grey 
Cloak School, Miss Mounsey received her 

very kindly. 

“Your sisters are com- 
pletely fitted out, my dear,” 
she said; “the elder one is 
unhappy, of course; but 
the little one, who will be 
the youngest of my girls,” 
said the old lady with an 
air of proprietorship, “is 
thoroughly enjoying. her- 
self with some of the little 
ones. I don’t think you 
need be anxious about 
your sisters, my dear,” she 
went on, as she handed 
Phillida a cup of tea; 
they'll have every care and 
attention, and no one will 
be unkind or hard to them. 
If I were you I should 
make the parting as short 
as possible; 
and you mustn't 
allow yourself 
to break down, 
you know, or 
. you'll upset 
them alto- 

gether.” 

And then 
she explained 
to Phillida 
that the girls 
had a week’s holiday at Christmas, 
and a fortnight at Midsummer, if their 
friends desired it. “ For my part,” said 
Miss Mounsey, “I think it far better that 
they don’t leave us, then they soon get to 
look upon the school as their home: and, 
of course, friends and relatives can come 
and see them at any time.” 

When the tea equipage had been 
removed, Miss Mounsey looked at her 
watch. 

“ Now, my dear,” she said, “ I'll go and 
bring them. They'll startle you a little, 
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perhaps, when you first see them in their 
new dress; but our girls are very proud 
of their dress, and so will your little 
sisters be after a while. I was very proud 
of it when I wore the dress, my dear,” 
said the gentle old lady, “ for I was brought 
up in the Grey Cloak School ; and when I 
was eight-and-twenty, I became a Dame 
here, and I’ve been a Dame here for five- 
and-twenty years. It’s a long time to 
look back upon, isn’t it? but it’s been a 
very happy time.” Then Miss Mounsey 
left the room. 

It was a great comfort to Phillida to 
know from Miss Mounsey’s lips that the 
two children would be well cared for. 
There couldn’t have been a more charming 
old lady than Miss Mounsey, whose 
bringing up assuredly did credit to the 
Grey Cloak Foundation. “ Mother ’ll Le 
very pleased,” thought Phillida. 

, And then the door opened, and Ethel 
and Pops, clad in the full dress of the 
Grey Cloak Girls, made their appearance. 

“Oh, isn’t it a pretty dress?” cried 
Pops, flinging her little grey cloak wide 
open to display the glories of its scarlet 
lining. “And I’ve got the littleist pair 
of mittens they had,” continued the young 
lady. “That nice old lady says they’re 
a bit too big for me, but the shoes fit 
me, don’t they, Phillis?” and flinging off 
her cloak, the child began to caper and 
dance about joyously. “And she said, 
Phillida, that she wanted you to see us in 
our cloaks; and they're beautifully warm, 
aren’t they, Phillis? And all the girls 
would kiss me because I was so very little. 
And it’s such fun; and one of the girls 
has got a battledore and shuttlecock, and 
I've learned. And oh, Phillida, we've 
come to say good-bye; and Ellen, that’s 
the girl who has the battledore, is waiting 
for me.” And then Miss Dorothy Fane 
rushed into her eldest sister’s arms, and 
smothered her with kisses. But Ethel, 
who felt the parting more acutely, didn’t 
speak, her little heart being too full for 
words, and tears were standing in her 
eyes as she took Phillida’s hand and 
kissed her solemnly. 

.“ You'll have to take care of Pops, you 
know, Ethel,” said her sister. And Ethel 
Fane nodded, as she felt that were she to 
speak she should break down altogether. 
“And mother and I will write often,” 
continued Phillida consolingly.. “ And 
we shall try to come and see you soon; 
and—and——” 


Then the two eldest girls wept in con- 
cert, while Pops seized the opportunity of 
admiring the little portrait that she saw in 
the old-fashioned convex mirror that hung 
upon the wall. And then Miss Mounsey 
entered, and whispered in Phillida’s ear 
that she had not rach time tolose. And 
so the final parting took place, and Phillida 
hurried away from the Grey Cloak School 
towards the station. And as Pops, who 
was watching her from the window, saw 
her disappear through the archway, she 
looked at the weeping Ethel in unfeigned 
astonishment, and turning to Miss Moun- 
sey, calmly remarked, “It is foolish for a 
big girl like Ethel to cry, isn’t it? And I 
think Ellen ’ll be terribly tired of waiting 
for me so long, don’t you ?” 

If you'd seen the youngest of all the 
Grey Cloak Girls some five minutes after- 
wards, you would not have pitied her, for 
she was hard at work at battledore and 
— with her newly found friend 

llen. 


CHAPTER VI. 
A Literary GIANT. 


Little Phillida Fane had quite got over 
her nervousness ; she took great interest 
in her work, from purely sordid motives 
be it remembered ; she cannot, to use the 
jargon of the day, be said to have “loved 
Art for Art’s sake,” nor can it be pretended, 
to use the same jargon, that it “had any 
message for her.” Phillida was a deter- 
mined little girl ; Phillida dearly loved her 
mother; and this avaricious little thing 
was desperately anxious to earn money— 
for her mother’s sake. And Phillida’s 
earnings made a wonderful difference to 
the comfort of the little establishment in 
Lower Calthorpe Street, and it enabled 
Mrs. Fane and her daughter to rub along. 
Of course, as yet, Phillida’s clientéle was 
not large; but good-natured Mrs. Char- 
nelhouse had befriended her, and Mrs. 
Charnelhouse had exceptional opportuni- 
ties of doing so. 

“ Artistically speaking, my dear,” she 
had said to Phillida on the day she first 
sat to her, “I’m epicene. I know lots or 
men, all of whom treat me as a brother; 
they come here, you know, and smoke their 
pipes, and they talk shop, and we're as 
jolly as sand-boys. I’m awfully strict, you 
know, because Francis is so frightfully 
jealous. Ah, it’s a great thing for a 
woman when her husband's frightfully 
jealous ; it’s the best possible testimoniab 
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to her charms. You know, I’m not the 
sort of woman that young men rave over ; 
between you and me, my child, I think I 
rather frighten them. Still, it’s an advan- 
tage to be tall, because at shows and things 
of that sort, it makes one the observed of 
all observers, and one’s costume is sure to 
be noticed, and the society journal Jenkins, 
the man with the little note-book, and the 
wonderful powers of suction—the 
man one hates so cordially, and to 
whom one has to be so desperately 
civil—can’t say he didn’t see you; 
and Francis likes me to be in 
evidence. You'll have to lunch 
with us, you know. Milner has 

told me all about you, my dear, 

and it’s because I know all 
about you that I ask you 
to lunch with us; at lunch 
I shall introduce you 
to Francis. And I 
want you to under- 
stand Francis ; he'll 
stare you out of 
countenance, Miss 
Fane; not that he 
means to be rude, 
my dear, in the 
least ; he will simply 
drink in your beauty 
and assimilate it; 
it’s his phrase, not 
mine,’’ said Mrs. 
Charnelhouse, see- 
ing that Phillida 
appeared alarmed. 
“And don’t take 
any notice of his 
little ways. If he’s done a good morning’s 
work, he'll eat a capital lunch, and be as nice 
as possible ; but if his imagination has failed 
him, he’ll say the most unkind things, and 
he'll order me to give the cook notice; and 
sometimes he'll insist on having her up 
and doing it himself; that awful ceremony 
occurs at least once a fortnight; but I may 
tell you that our cook has been with us for 
ten years.” 

At lunch, Phillida made the acquaintance 
of Mr. Charnelhouse; she perceived at 
once that his great soul was much too big 
for his little body. If you could only have 
seen Mr. Charnelhouse through a magni- 
fying glass, he would have appeared a 
distinctly handsome man; he_ had fine 
features, large and expressive eyes,.and a 
huge moustache, the ends of which turned 
up ferociously, like a cavalry officer’s. 
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But Mrs. Charnelhouse was in the habit 
of explaining to her friends, “ Francis 
stopped growing at fifteen, you know, 
which accounts for. his being only five 
feet high.” 

Mr. Charnelhouse dressed rather ex- 
tensively ; he wore very large collars, he 
had ‘very big cuffs, and very high heeled 
boots, as all very little men do have. 
Mrs. Charnelhouse’s 
husband was in the 
highest of spirits, and 
ate ravenously. 

“1 got through eleven 
thousand words, Glory, 
». this morning,” he said, 
™ “I did a four thousand 
7% word ‘fie-fie’ for the 

Tarra-diddle, which is 
sure to be a ‘gee.’ I 
got it from the French, 
of course; but I dis- 
guised it, and dressed 
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it up, and turned it inside out, and tied’ 
it in a knot; and I don’t think Mau- 
passant himself, whose child it really 


is, would recognise it. He ought to 
be deeply grateful to me. I wonder 
where he stole it from. What a prig 


that fellow Shakespeare was; he’s been 
found out and forgiven long ago, 
though; you may depend upon it, that 
now-a-days there’s no such thing as 
really original stuff in fiction. Now don’t 
you interrupt me, Glory, the thing’s as 
plain as pie. We don’t need a Solomon 
to tell us that there’s nothing new under 
the sun. Now I envy you, Miss Fane. 
To you everything is new, and true, and 
beautiful; that’s because you're young 
and innocent. Now there’s nothing new, 
or true, or. beautiful, to Glory and me; 
that’s because we're neither young nor 
c 
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innocent, Why,the most ordinary shilling 
shocker would make a girl like you thrill; 
there’s joy and poetry in an ordinary 
penny bun to a very little child, while the 
mere thought of a penny bun causes me 
mental anguish. I suffer from hyperces- 
thesia, Miss Fane; you mightn’t think it, 
to look at me; but men who work their 
brains at high pressure from nine till one 
every day, except Sun- 
days, always do. [ll 
trouble you for a second 
helping of veal cutlet, 
Glory. I’m doing a novel 
of sentiment just now, 
Miss Fane, and when 
I’m at work upon a 
novel of sentiment, I 
like to live upon white 
meat entirely. Were 
you ever in love, Miss 
Fane?” 

Phillida pleaded not 
guilty to the soft im- 


peachment. ‘ 
“Ah, I’m sorry for 
that,” said the little 


man, with a deep sigh; 
“because you might 
have given me all the 
details, you know, and 
I could have worked 
‘em in. Now Glory has 
told me every word of ° 
her love affairs before 





do it in the morning ; yes, I'll describe you 
when the landlord bursts open the door— 

“ Before decay’s destroying fingers 

Have swept the lines where beauty lingers.” 

“ Don’t be horrid, Francis,” cried Mrs. 
Charnelhouse. 

Mr. Charnelhouse was silenced for the 
moment, and helped himself liberally to 
cream cheese and salad. 

“Where are the watercresses, 
Glory?” he-.cried sharply. “I 
ordered watercresses; I’m dis- 
tinctly certain that I ordered 
watercresses. Nothing can be 
more irritating to a man like me 
than to have his cravings un- 
satisfied. I was looking forward 
to those watercresses, Glory ; 
and | must desire that you'll pay 
a little more attention to my 
wishes. I’ve got to be pathetic, 
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over again. Of course }: 
I altered the endings, ify 
made 'em all pathetic ripe 
and that sort of thing,  [} ‘\ 
you know, because my ‘Min * 

wife’s not the sort of j' ; 

woman to have a love jj: \ 

affair with a pathetic ‘} 

ending.” 1: 

“I’m sure my last "” , 
love affair had a very pathetic ending,” 
remarked Mrs. Charnelhouse a little 
tartly. 

“ Well, I suppose marriage is a pathetic 
ending. Now you, Miss Fane,” said Mr. 
Charnelhouse, “ you would be certain to 
have most pathetic, even tragic, endings to 
all your love affairs. Yes,” said the little 
man very solemnly, “ you're just the sort of 
person I want to kill to-morrow with the 
fumes of charcoal, in her lover’s arms; I'll 
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beastly pathetic, in the morn- 
ing, and I’m getting to the 
end of the third volume, 
and I want to pile it up; 
and there’s a lot of pathos in water- 
cresses, Miss Fane, though you mightn’t 
think it; there are foods that elevate, and 
there are foods that degrade; I’m sure of it, 
I've thought it out; and I attribute the 
degradation of the lower classes to over- 
indulgence in periwinkles ; there’s some- 
thing very degrading in a periwinkle, Miss 
Fane, there’s very little poetry in a peri- 
winkle.” 





(To be continued). 
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HAD waited for it and worked for 
. it, and it had come at last, come while 
I was young and able to enjoy it. 
Only twenty-five, and I had made 
a name as an author. 

I had written much and with indifferent 
success, though I had generally succeeded 
in getting my stories published ; but that 
was not enough for me, and I had started 
on my last story, with the determination 
that it should bring me fame, or be my 
last. 

There was nothing particularly new 
about it: the story of a lovely young girl 
--forced to slave in order to keep a 
drunken old father—with a young and 
wealthy nobleman as her lover; but I 
had put my whole soul into it; I had 
slaved at it night and day; I had written 
as | had never written before, and I 
succeeded—I was famous. 

The critics all agreed that it was the 
work of the day, and the magazines 
offered me large sums for my future 
work. 

I was writing one day in my study, 
when my servant informed me that a 
young lady was waiting below, and 
desired to see me. 

I was busy, but I had not been famous 
long enough to give myself airs! and she 
was shown up. 

She hesitated when she saw me. “I 
wished to speak to Mr. Malcolm,” she said. 
I explained that I was that gentleman. 

“You!” she said, simply; “ you look 
honest.” 

I said humbly that I had generally con- 
sidered myself so. 

“And yet,” she said, “what are we to 
think? Perhaps you will know why I 


have come, when | tell you that I am 
Ella Charters, my father Ean Charters.” 

“The names of the father and daughter 
in my book! I assure you, madam, I have 
never had the pleasure of seeing either 
you or your father before to-day.” 

“Oh, I don’t know what to think,” she 
said; “all our neighbours know our cruel 
story. It can’t be an accident; you must 
have heard. When I came here, I was 
sure of it; but now, I don’t know—you 
seem to be speaking the truth. Of course 
your story is a little different, it would 
have been too apparent otherwise. You 
have made a nobleman fall in love with 
me, you have made me beautiful 4 

“My dear young lady,” I| interrupted 
rather flippantly, “it would not require 
a genius to do that.” I regretted the 
words the next minute—she flashed such 
a glance of contempt at me from her 
haughty eyes. 

However, at last, after many apologies 
on my part, and promises to suppress the 
names of the two characters in the first 
edition, and alter them in the second, I 
succeeded in pacifying her; and convinced, 
evidently against her will, she left, bidding 
me a cold good-day. 

I drew a long sigh of relief when the 
door closed on her, and sat down to think 
it over. 

By George ! it was awkward— it did seem 
as if it must be intentional, and contempt 
is never pleasant, but when it is flashed 
on one by a pair of lovely eyes, it gets 
positively. unendurable. 

They were lovely, too. I had certainly 
given the old man a very bad character. 
Was the father like that, | wondered. He 
must be, or she would never have come. 
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I found myself wondering what kind of 
life she led, with a parent like that. She 
looked so sad. Poor girl! she must have 
a bad time of it. 

Was there a young nobleman, I won- 
dered, to comfort her? I began to hope 
not. Yet—pah! what difference could it 
make to me? I should probably never 
see her again. I took up her card—not to 
see her address, I told myself, only to see 
if she spelt her name as my heroine did— 
yes! letter for letter, Miss Ella Charters, 
no address. I threw it down in disgust. 
Then I should see her no more—well, 
perhaps it was better. I succeeded in 
getting the names altered in the second 
edition, the first, of course, was impossible ; 
settled down to my work, and in time I 
had almost forgotten her ; only every now 
and then, when the loneliness of my life 
made itself felt more than usual, when I 
was writing in my study of an evening, I 
would see that graceful, haughty figure 
standing before me, look again into those 
lovely eyes, and think, like a fool, how 
happy a man might be with a woman like 
that by his side. 

The time passed, and I had settled that 
literature, at its best, was but an un- 
certain thing ; one’s invention might fail ; 
fashion might change; so many things 
might happen; and I determined to fill 
up my spare time by studying for a 
profession. 

I was only twenty-five, and I chose the 
medical. Its scope was so boundless— 
always new discoveries to be made— 
always good to be done, and besides, it 
would give me endless material for my 
stories. 

The first year was interesting. I skipped 
from botany to natural history, from natu- 
ral history to chemistry. In the “loves of 
the plants” I forgot the interest I had felt 
in the lives of the animals. From the 
delight of digging out huge forgotten 
animals, from ponderous Darwins and 
Huxleys, I passed to the study of chem- 
istry, that never ending panorama of 
discovery and knowledge. 

I was fascinated by them all, and I 
passed my first examination with ¢c/at. 

Then I came to dissecting. How I 
hated it! It was interesting to a certain 
extent, or rather it might have been so; 
but I could never overcome the feeling of 
repugnance I felt. I did not turn sick and 
faint, as so many do at first; it was simply 
an overpowering feeling of disgust—a 
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sensation of horror and sadness, that 
humanity could look so low. 

A long, bare room, with rows and rows 
of wooden tables covered with lead, and 
with little drains to take away the blood, 
when there was any; and on them, in 
different stages of dissection, the masses of 
flesh—masses with only a wavy ragged 
outline to tell you they had ever beem 
human beings, who lived and breathed, 


-and had hopes and ambitions. 





HER FATHER RECEIVED ME COURTEOUSLY,. 


It was always a puzzle to me, in my 
early student days, why they would not 
give you the bodies to dissect while they 
still retained s6me faint resemblance to 
the human form. Then there would be 
interest—interest in learning the wonderful 
mechanism of the human body, seeking 
out that wonderful, undiscovered country 
of veins and nerves, and glossy, shining 
muscles. 

That would have its horrors, too; but 
in the interest you would forget the 
horror. 

As to the body, it didn’t hurt that poor 
helpless thing. All it had had of feeling 
and sense was far away—somewhere in 
the Ewigkeit. 

It had no friends to care, no relatives 
to mourn. But the authorities, with an 
obstinacy I: loathed them for, kept them 
and kept them, and pickled them and 
pickled them, till flesh and nerve, and 
muscle and vein, all got that horrible 
colour, all that sickening smell, so that 
with fingers trembling, and your heart in 
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your mouth, you took your knife and cut 
and carved, and pulled—yes, pulled—for 
you are forced to use your fingers in 
dissecting, till some faint resemblance toa 
muscle or nerv@;gave you some interest in 
our work, and you forgot. Many a time 
T had gone through the long day without 
food, save, perhaps, for a hastily swal- 
lowed sandwich at a bar. 
For, worst horror of all, when you sat 
down to a meal with the happy conscious- 


ness of no more dissecting till to-morrow, 


some accidental appearance in the food 
recalled the ragged things, and you turned 
sick and faint, and dinner was over for 
that day. 

However, that was at first. I perse- 
vered ; other men had gone through the 
same thing, and would still do so. 

Some even laughed and joked as they 
hacked away, and why should not I ? 

But it’s a sad time, that first three 
months, dissecting. It may alter a man’s 
nature as it may easily alter his religion. 
I've heard many a young fellow; when we 
were seated smoking round the fire at 
night, and getting deeper after the chaff 
was over, as fellows will do when they get 
together, I’ve heard many a young fellow 
say that dissecting had made him an 
atheist, and it might easily have that effect 
on a sensitive niind. As for me, I, who 
was older than most of them, it seemed 
to prove the existence of some greater, 
higher power. 

The very weakness, horror, helplessness 
of those things that had once been so 





of skill should come into the world only 
to die and rot, and turn into loathsome 
ragged things only to make room for 
others of their kind. 

Where. was the life, the speech, the 
feeling in those things that you cut at 
and hacked ? 

Cut as deep as you would, you couldn't 
find it ; you could explore every nook and 
cranny of the thing, it wasn’t there—there 
was no place for it. It wasn’t material, yet 
there it had been ; it had gone—where ? 

One day I was walking slowly home, 
with a bad headache. I sauntered along, 
slowly through. the dingy Borough, across 
London Bridge, hoping that the cool 
river breeze might cure my head, when 
the figure of a woman on in front at- 
tracted my attention. Something in the 
graceful, haughty carriage of the head, 
the neat dress and dainty walk, seemed 
familiar to me. I passed her rapidly, 
and, turning round, met her face to face. 
It was my visitor, Ella Charters. I bowed, 
and she returned my salute coldly. 

When I turned and walked by her side, 
she hardly seemed to notice me; and I 
tried in vain, in the long walk to her house, 
to gain from her some information of her 
home, her life, her father. My affairs, she 
said coldly, can have no interest for you. 
If, as you say, you knew nothing of our 
story when you wrote that book, it is 
better you shou/d know nothing; we could 
have little in common. 

However, after much persuasion and a 
little hypocrisy, I got her permission to 
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about, but somehow, she was so haughty, 
so contemptuous almost, that I always did 
when I was with her. 

I called the next day. 

Their house was a very small one—one 
of a dirty row of dirty cottages—but inside 
it was beautifully clean, everywhere the 
signs of a woman’s presence and taste. 

Ella was out, but her father received me 
courteously, and accepted my apologies 
gracefully. He 
told me— what 
was easy to see— 
that he had been 
a gentleman once, 
of good family, 
and that connec- 
tions, with whom 
he had quarrelled, 
might see the 
story—for he had 
kept the family 
name —and it 
might recall him 
to them in a very 
unpleasant man- 
ner. He hadevi- ‘/ RXR aWbzez 
dently been very iam 
handsome once, 
and even now had 
his daughter’s | 
graceful way of. 
holding his head, 
but he was aged, 
dissipated, broken 
down, and he had - 
a regular drunk- 
ard’s face. 

He discovered, 
in the course of 
conversation, that 
I was a doctor. 

“Then you'll 
know, sir,” he< 
said, “why I 
drink, when | tell 
you what’s wrong 
with me,” and he 
mentioned a disease, rare, fortunately, as 
it is horrible, in the pain with which it 
tortures the poor creatures who suffer 
from it. 

“Don’t tell Ella,” he said, “ poor girl, 
she thinks it is the drink I love for its own 
sake, and sometimes I almost think it is ; 
at first | hated it, but when the pain got 
hold of me, I drank and drank to get rid of 
it. Poor girl, she’s got trouble enough, 
without knowing that her poor father may 
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be taken any minute, and she left in the 
world alone. She's had a hard life, sir ; 
but she loves her old blackguard of a 
father, and slaves for me night and day.” 
“] earn nothing,” he continued; “at 
first I used to get situations, but the pain 
would come after I had stayed a week or 
so, and I got turned away, and now I 
almost believe I like the drink for the 
oblivion it brings, and she comes after me, 


time after time, 
k ‘ back.” 
‘ie, hy. | h 
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“I tell you, 
man!” he said 
passionately, “ ir 
it wasn’t for that 
girl I should have 
been in my grave 
years ago. When 
I am sober, I 
shudder to think 
of the places that 
angel rescues me 
from, all alone, 
through the 
streets at night.” 

He was inter- 
rupted by Ella’s 
entrance. 

She evidently 
suspected that he 
had been con- 
fiding in me, as, 
hardly noticing 
me, she told him 
he must go to 
bed, he had been 
up too long, and 
—casting a half- 
reproachful 
glance at me— 
he had been ex- 
citing himself, and 
fretting. There 
was nothing for 
me to do, but take 
my leave. 

‘The old man bade me good-bye, almost 
affectionately, asking me to come again 
and cheer him up. Ella, seeing that he 
had really taken a fancy to me, coldly 
seconded him, and I went, promising to 
return in a day or two. 

I went again, and again; and, gradually, 
it got to be quite an understood thing that 
I should drop in of an evening, when the 
day’s work was over. 

I used to take little offerings of tobacco 
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and old brandy to the 
invalid—offerings taken 
more in the hope of 
winning a smile from ~ 
Ella, than to please the 
invalid himself, though, 
of late, | had grown 
uite fond of the old 
ellow. 

When he wasn’t stu- 
pid with drink, there 
was a kind of rollick- 
ing humour about him, 
and a brilliancy of con- 
versation, that was fas- 
cinating to a young 
man. 

These were the hap- 
piest evenings of all my 
lonely life. 

I used to sit listening 
to Charters, watching 
Ella sewing in the 
corner. 

He could always bring a smile to that 
proud, cold face; smiles I| tried in vain to 
win. 

In vain I exerted myself to be brilliant ; 
in vain I invented, joked, and laughed ; 
at last I gave it up as a bad job. I could, 
evidently, never hope to interest her, and 
sometimes I wondered if she positively 
disliked me. 

Every now and then, I came and found 
her in tears; tears which her proud nature 
tried in vain to hide. Charters had gone 
again—the old story—and we would sally 
out in search of the prodigal. Sometimes 
to find him in a police-station, sometimes 
in some low pot-house; oftener engaged 
in some drunken brawl — predicaments 
from which only a man’s strength could 
rescue him. I used to feel guilty, but I 
couldn’t help it, I was glad when it was 
the latter. Many a time I had gone home 
with a black eye, or a broken nose, got 
in the attempt to win her thanks; and 
gradually, so gradually that I hardly 
noticed it, or knew how the change took 
place, she softened, and grew kinder ; 
and when she could think of anything but 
her father, and his troubles, would seem 
quite glad of my companionship. 

One day, Charters disappeared. 

Of late he had been growing worse in 
his head, and he had confided in me, 
that he had felt the pain much more 
severely of late, and knew he had not 
much longer to live. 





AND WALKED [OME SLOWLY. 


“Poor Ella!” he said, 
with the tears: in his 
eyes. “Take care of 
her when I am gone. 
She'll break her heart 
for a time, but she'll 
soon get over it, and I 
shall soon be forgotten. 
Young people are young 
people, and it’s enough 
to ask her to give up 
her youth to me. She 
likes you, Malcolm, I’m 
sure she does. She's 
young, she’s seen the 
world at its worst, she 
knows what suffering 
is, and she'll make a 
good wife; and you 
deserve it, my boy, 
for your kindness to a 
broken down drunkard 
like me.” 

“I don’t understand 
you,” I said, a wild hope growing in my 
heart. “What do you mean ?” 

“Yes, sir; I've watched you together 
when you thought me asleep or drunk— 
I’ve seen that you are fond of her. She's 
too proud to show it, but she likes you, 
Malcolm, I’m sure of it. You can’t tell, 
my boy, how happy it’s made me. You 
can’t think what torture it has been to me, 
when I’ve woke from a drunken sleep in 
the middle of the night, to know that I’m 
ruining her young life, spending in drink 
the money she is spending the best years 
of her life in earning. [ shall die more 
easily now, and I shan’t feel such a black- 
guard when the pain comes again and I 
drink it away. I've only a short time left 
—-it’s getting almost beyond my power of 
bearing, the pain is.” 

I left him that night, and walked home 
slowly, thinking over his words. They 
brought a happiness too great to be real, I 
thought; his hopes for a brighter, hap- 
pier, better life for her after his death, 
had deceived him. How could he see 
what I, with all my love and longing, had 
missed. Love her! Yes, I loved her— 
I felt I had from the first time I had seen 
her face—with a love that had only grown 
stronger, as I saw how she cared for her 
father; how she worked for him; how 
bravely she bore the shame of his wasted 
life, and how she denied herself all that 
could brighten hers. How she strove to 
seem cheerful and happy, and bent that 
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haughty spirit of hers to accept gifts from 
me, for his sake. Seve 

They could not afford a doctor, ‘save 
when Charters was worse than usual, and 
none could do him permanent good. 

I used to rack my knowledge of medicine 
to find some drug to soften the pain a little ; 
but one could not do much. 

The night he disappeared I had come 


down with the intention of telling her 
everything. I felt hopeless, but I was 
desperate. A word, a glance, a smile, 


anything that might have given me hope, 
and I’d have waited years for the rest; 
but there was no sign of anything save 
indifference, or, at most, friendship. How- 
ever, when I reached their house Charters 
had gone, and I knew that it was useless 
to speak that day. 

In vain we searched all his old haunts : 
the vulgar pot-houses, the police-stations, 
even the bridges—it was useless ; he had 
gone—lost somewhere in the slums and 
alleys of the Borough. 

I said good-bye to her on the door-step 
of her desolate home, promising her to do 
my utmost to trace him in the morning. 

Weeks passed and there was no news. 
Ella had feared the worst, and was grow- 
ing more resigned. The relief, unknown 
to herself, was beginning to tell. 

The happiness of going to bed without 
the fear of being awakened to see him 
brought home, cut and bleeding, from 
some den of drink and horror, the relief 
from such cares and troubles was bringing 
oat happiness, though she was ignorant 
of it. 

I was still going on with my medical 
studies—and was getting more used to 
the work by this time, and even began to 
take an interest in it. 

The day before I had heard of the 
possibility of getting a fresh “ part.” A 
really new body was waiting for us, and 
as it was near the end of the session, the 
authorities wanted it dissected at once. 

I paid the money necessary, and settled 
down to my work. I was soon unsettled, 
however, by seeing a tattoo mark on the 
arm. 

Now, a plain arm, without any marks on 
it, is inoffensive and ordinary—has no 
individuality—but a tattooed arm has. 

It is disagreeable and embarrassing. It 
forces you to notice it, in a vulgar, swag- 
gering way. It makes you remember that 
It once lived—that once its owner was 
idle and happy—you can see him, a sailor 
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perhaps, pricking the Union Jack and the 
portrait of his Nancy Lee on his sunburnt 
arm. This mark was not the Union Jack 

it was oh, heavens! it 
was a monogram—E. C. 

I tore the bandage from the face. Yes, 
it was Ean Charters! This was the end 
of his wasted life—the dissecting table— 
this her father’s fate! Never more to be 
brought back from some drunken bout, 
never more to be tortured by conscience 
and racked by pain. I should never again 
hear his rollicking, jovial laugh. 

How well I remembered the day he did 
that monogram. 

Ella was sitting watching him, lovingly 
smiling—would she smile again if she 
ever knew ? 

Her father to come to this—a nameless 
pauper, dead in a hospital—brought here 
to be laughed over by careless students, 
to be cut and hacked at. Sold, sold! like 
any other wretched carcase—kept there, 
in that room, on that table, till his hand- 
some face was—— 

It was too much for me. I broke down 
and sobbed like a child. 1 was thankful 
I was alone—thankful the room was empty 
—empty save for the ragged things that 
seemed to laugh at me, taking their 
revenge for my hatred of them. 

A wild, maddening, horrible thought 
struck me like a knife—a thought so 
horrible, that for a moment I feared I was 
going mad. Suppose it had been her 
instead. Why not? They were friend- 
less, paupers. It wanted but an accident. 

I rushed out into the cool air to think. 
What could I tell her ? 

Enquiries at the hospital resulted in my 
learning that Charters had been brought 
there with an attack of delirium tremens, 
had yefused to give the names of any 
friends or relatives, and had died in great 
pain, with only the word “ Ella” on his 
lips. 

I kept away from Ella for a day or two. 
I was determined to dabble no more in 
professions. I was evidently unfitted for 
them. I would go home and settle down 
to my writing, and forget her. It would 
be cruel, but I felt I must do it. 

For a week I kept my word—fora week 
I wrote like one possessed—and to what 
end? After those days of solitude and 
absence, I knew what I had felt before— 
that life to me without her was hopeless, 
impossible. 

must see her once more—tell her 
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everything; if 
she refused to 


listen — well, I ., 


wouldn’t think 
of that yet. 

I positively 
hadn't had tlie 
heart to try to 
get poor Char- 
ters’ body from 
the authorities, 
but I invented a 
story of a peace- 
ful death for the 
old fellow in 
sunny, southern 
France. I pic- 
tured him leav- 
ing England for 
her sake, and a 
little grave in a 
village church- 
yard; but I 
nearly broke 
down when she 
thanked me for 
it. 

I had gone in 
to see her one 
evening. The 
lights were out 
in the little sit- 


ting-room, her : 


money was all 
gone, poor girl, 


and she could . 3 


afford no gas; 
but the blinds 
were up, and the 
moon was shin- 
ing peacefully in 
at the window, 
and seemed to 


MY STORY. 





“LOVE ME, MARRY ME,” I CRIED. 
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shed a new light 
over our lives; 
and as I felt her 
hand in mine, 
and saw the 
moonlight on her 
sad, young face, 
haughty no 
longer now, I 
told her all the 
love that was 
rising, rising to 
my lips. “Love 
me, marry me,” 
I cried, “and 
we'll go through 
the world to- 
gether, side by 
side. We are 
both alone now: 
I have no rela- 
tives, no friends, 
and you have lost 
your last. This 
is the last sad 
night of wander- 
ing and despair 
—a brighter day 


may dawn. Let 


us meet it to- 


q gether — meet 


the daylight as 
we met the dark 
—meet the hap- 
piness as we met 
the gloom.” And 
as | looked into 
those glorious 
eyes, | saw that 
the light was 
dawning there, 
and that I need 
lave no fear. 




















ACH of us had his 
own sufficient reasons for 
seeking a change of climate. 
Brown had trouble with his creditors, and 
thought an indefinite absence might cure 
-their importunity. Smith had lost a 
breach of promise case in which he had 
assessed the damage to his affections at 
£20,000, and was disgusted with the 
whole legal system of his country. As for 
me, a spell of arduous philanthropy among 
the upper classes had so reduced my con- 
stitution, that the doctor said nothing but 
travel could restore my health. So we 
decided to go abroad together. At first 
we thought of running up the Congo, or 
taking a trip through Siberia, but con- 
sidering how those regions have been 
overrun of late by European tourists, we 
changed our minds. The final decision 
was in favour of America as being less 
frequented, less hackneyed, so to speak. 
“Everybody goes to the heart of Africa 
nowadays,” said Smith, not without con- 
tempt in his tone. “’Arry and ’Arriet are 
at this very moment dropping their h’s 
among the pygmies of the Great Central 
Forest, and next week a deputation from 
the Salvation Army, 22:1 travellers for a 
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CHAPTER I. 


firm of soap manufacturers, a firm of pill 
makers, and a certain brewery start for the 
head waters of the Congo. Are we to be 
for ever in the highways of commerce ?” 
That settled it. We would explore the 
untrodden paths beyond the great At- 
lantic ; face the strangers of the prairie on 
their native heath. 

We took a good many persons into our 
confidence, and received many valuable 
suggestions, none of which, unfortunately, 
was of any use. All our friends recog- 
nised the daring and adventurous charac- 
ter of the enterprise, and begged us, for 
Heaven's sake, to be cautious. But all 
encouraged us to goon. They said that, 
seeing how little was known of America 
in England, and the slight commerce there 
was between the two countries, our expe- 
dition could not but be productive of the 
greatest. public good. When the report 
flew that we were going to brave the 
dangers of the Atlantic, and of the dark 
Continent that lay beyond, the news- 
paper editors came in a body praying us 
to write them an account of our travels. 
They said the flying impressions of 
three such illustrious persons could not 
fail to be of immense interest to the world 




















at large, and would just treble their circu- 
lation. We had only to name our own 
terms. We are not against doing a good 
turn; and Smith, who was the business 
man of the party, said, that everything 
considered, £6,000 for half-a-dozen letters 
would be fair—the amount, to prevent 


misunderstandings, to be paid in advance. - 


But for reasons which it is unnecessary to 
state, the deal did not come off. 

There was some difficulty about the 
means of transportation. Brown hated 
steamers, having a frisky liver ; and Smith 
could not abide sailing ships, having an 
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have never been to sea. To know too 
much about a subject spoils one for 
writing about it. It is knowledge that 
makes men dull; that is why learned men 
write books which nobody can read, and 
preachers become bores in the pulpit. A 
wise man commits no greater mistake 
than when he tries to impart wisdom and 
information to others. The articles are 
not in demand ; they are not popular with 
the masses, and until some miracle takes 
place never will be. As I have a profound 
respect for the multitude, I am not going 
to give what is not wanted ; the blowing 





impatient 





spirit. As a 
compromise, 
I suggested a 
balloon. Both 
were struck 
with the idea, 
but it fell 
through, 
chiefly 
I think, 
because 
Brown’s 
grandmother, 
a hale and 
sarcastic old 
lady of 107, 
ridiculed it. 
Some men- 
tion was 
made also of 
the tendency 
of balloons to 
alight in mid 
ocean, which 
might cause 
vexation and 
delay. Any- 
way, the bal- 
loon sugges- 
tion wasn’t adopted, and we had to 
flescend to something commoner. We 
examined all the shipping in the Thames 
to no purpose. Not a craft among the lot 
would suit us; and it wasn’t until we 
went through every vessel in the port of 
Liverpool that we finally made our choice. 
It was Brown made it, and Brown's liver 
ay up for it. That was one satisfaction. 
ut of that you shall hear presently. 

The voyage out was an eventful one. 
Allthe storm fiends were let loose together, 
and an unpleasant set they are. I will 
refrain from describing their antics, as 
those things are best done by writers who 











SMITH INSISTED ON. OUR DINING SUMPTUOUSLY ON GERMAN SAUSAGES, ETC. 


and bursting 
of great guns 
that took 
place in the 
course of that 
voyage will 
not be de- 
scribed ; only 
indicated by a 
few of their 
results. 

You are to 
understand 





that we did 
not go on 
board with 


too light a 
_ sense of what 
)) we were un- 
dertaking. 
We had care- 
fully fortified 
ourselves 
against the 
demon of the 
deep—as one 
of my friends 
poetically 
styled sea- 
sickness. 
Smith, who is a person of cast-iron theo- 
ries, took the party in hand, and insisted 
on our dining sumptuously on German 
sausages, pork chops, and bottled stout, 
before setting foot on the ship. “If you 
want to keep well eat and drink,” he said. 
“Your liver is troublesome, Brown, my 
boy, because you don’t give it enough to 
do. Don’t tell me it isn’t, for I know better. 
A liver is just like a horse; if you don't 
give it reasonable exercise, there is no 
keeping it in order. To go on board ship 
on an empty stomach is the greatest folly 
in life.” e assuredly didn’t go on board 
on an empty stomach, but on a packed one. 
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The first night, running across the 
Channel, Brown was pale and thoughtful, 
not ill, you understand, but averse to com- 
pany, and given to lonely meditation. 
The second night, when we had lost sight 
of the pretty black-eyed Irish girls who 
sold us relics of the blissed Saint Patrick, 
made from timber recently cut in the 
woods about Queenstown, and the waves 
began to run a bit higher, Brown confessed 
to feeling squeamish, and he certainly 
looked yellow. “I feel deuced queer,” he 
said, with the most pathetic flicker of a 
smile you ever saw, as the gong sounded 
for dinner. “You won't mind my retiring, 
will you?” And he went suddenly, with 
his hands pressed upon his epigastric 
region: As Smith and | were leaving 
the saloon after the meal, we heard him 
feebly calling for the steward, and went to 
see what was the matter. 

He was lying in his berth very subdued, 
his interest in life apparently gone. The 
vessel was heaving slightly, which made 
him uncomfortable. 

“Oh, this is dreadful,” he moaned. 
“Why did I leave England? Please go 
and see if the captain will stop the ship, 
if only for five minutes. This is too much 
to bear.” 

There was one of those sudden and 
embarrassing interruptions which are so 
apt to break conversation in a choppy sea. 

hen he was a little easier, Brown said 
softly, taking each of his friends by the 
hand: 

“Old fellows, I'm dying. This is more 
than nature can stand. I shall never see 
the other side ; I shall be buried in the deep 
blue sea, and none will ever shed tears 
over my grave. Oh—oh—there, do go 
and ask the captain to stop. Why does 
he torture a man’s last moments like this? 
Oh—go !—there’s part of my liver gone— 
call the doctor. I never thought it was 
so hard to die; somebody told me it was 
easy. 
liar.” 
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about the liver. 
blessing.” 

As there were symptoms of another fit 
we left him, and as his eyes followed us 
we knew he never expected to see us 
again. 

“Brown seems to feel rather bad, 
doesn’t he ?” remarked Smith, as we made 
our way on deck. “ He'd be a dashed sight 
worse, though, if he hadn’t got those pork 
chops and German sausages. But what's 
the use of arguing with a sick man? 
Now look at me, on good feeding I can 
weather the stiffest gale that ever wind 
did blow, as we used to recite at school. 
So long as this ship’s larder holds out, you 
don't catch me sneaking to my bunk like 
a rat with a sore head. A man ought to 
have some spirit; what's the use of 
Brown making such a fuss because he 
happens to be a little out of sorts ?” 

That night the ship made league with 
the elements, and next morning the decks 
were without passengers and the hatches 
battened down. The vessel was capering, 


Give everybody my 


He—oh, my—he was a villainous & 


Then the poor fellow went off into fear- < 


ful convulsions, and when the fit was over 
he lay back exhausted ; then, getting his 


breath a little, he looked up in Smith’s 3 


face and said: 


“Those pork chops and sausages were 


very good, and as a beverage there's | 


nothing like stout, I know that. I don’t 
bear you any ill-will, Smith, I don’t say 
you have killed me; you did it all for 
the best; but I think you're mistaken 





‘WE WILL LIVE OR DIE TOGETHER,” SHE SCREAMED. 
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and turning somersaults, and, except at 
momentary. intervais, -darkness reigned 
below. That was the liveliest forenoon I 
ever experienced without lights. Such of 
the passengers as left their berths waltzed 
desperately about the saloon, recklessly 
butting each other, and playing nine-pins 
with all moveable articles of furniture, 
especially crockery, in spite of the utmost 
efforts of stewards to maintair order. 
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Her superior weight told. As we 
gyrated madly, all else had to give way ; 
our course was strewn with the prostrate 
bodies of those who had presumptuously 
endeavoured to withstand us. I never saw 
anything like it. We were irresistible ; 
whatever we touched, be i#t man, woman, 
or piece of furniture, went down. Had an 
elephant stood in our way, it would have 
gone down just the same. I never before 
so clearly understood the value of weight, 
mere dead weight, put in motion by a 
skipping and leaping ship. I knew that 
nothing could bar my progress round that 
saloon, yet I was glad when I managed to: 
slip out my head and leave the lady to 
revolve alone. 

All the while the tumult was deafening, 
and the confusion of tongues worse than 
that of Babel. A great many of the 


gentlemen swore; 
most of the ladies 
We screamed; only a 
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few of either sex 
had the presence of 
mind to pray. I 
have a dim idea that 
I wasn’t one of 
them. But the per- 
sonal results are 
vivid in my mind. 
I came out of the 
melée minus my two 
best front teeth, 
and plus fifty - five 
wounds, any one 
of which, the doc- 
tor said, might have 
roved fatal. The 
fiveliest thing in 
Creation is a ship 
in a storm, and the 
least considerate. 











HE DIDN'T GIVE A CONTINENTAL WHETHER WE HIRED HIM OR NOT. 


Ladies rushed shrieking into the arms of 
gentlemen, and gallantry being out of 
place, gentlemen incontinently knocked 
ladies down. The gentlemen, however, 
had not always the best of it. I know, 
because I suffered. One immense dame, 
whose Pg -gpavony had been a matter 
of wonder to me ever since coming on 
board, got hold of me, locked her giant 
arms about my neck, and steadfastly 
declined to let go. 

“We will live or die together,” she 
screamed caressingly in my ear. “Oh, 
this is awful.” 


In the hurly-burly 
I saw, felt, or heard 
nothing of Smith, and fancied he was. 
blithely bolting pork chops and German 
sausages, and quaffing goblets of stout 
in some quiet corner, to brace himself 
against the raging of the sea. But as I 
was groping my way along a passage 
somebody clutched me, while an imploring 
voice cried : 

“Oh, if you have the bowels of a Chris- 
tian, lead me to my bunk.” 

It was Smith. I led him as gently as I 
could to his room, and put him to bed. 

“Do you think your liver has quite 
enough to do, old man?” I said. “I don't 


Pray 
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know whether there are any pork chops 
and sausages on board, but if you like I'll 
get you something fat and a few hard 
boiled eggs. That might set you right.” 

He smiled in a sickly fashion. I left 
him to fetch a steward; when I returned 
his spirit was ebbing fast. 

“Oh,” he said, and his heart seemed 
broken, “ do you think there is any chance 
of the ship going down ; tell me, is there 
any hope of such a thing ?” 

“T’ll ask the captain,” I answered, and 
I went my way pondering on the futility 
of human power. Here was a man who 
had taken every precaution, done all that 
human ingenuity and a good appetite 
could suggest to ward off sickness, and 
now he was praying that the ship might 
go down. 

We sighted huge fleets of icebergs, but 
didn’t see a single disconsolate polar bear 
drifting past to certain death. Off the 
coast of Newfoundland there was no fog, 
and consequently no collision. We made 
no widows and orphans that trip, a piece 
of humanity that caused keen disap- 
pointment to some on board. Not that 
anyone was heathen enough to long for 
the cries of drowning men. The disap- 
pointment was financial. 

“T'll bet a fiver it'll be thick off the 
banks,” said an enterprising Yankee in 
mid-ocean. He was taken up, and as he 
was paying his bet to Smith (Smith hadn’t 
died, nor strangely enough had Brown ; 
both were on deck again with the appetite 
of sharks and a merriment that knew no 
bounds), as the Yankee was handing over 
the five dollars in gold to Smith, he re- 
marked querulously, 

“Waal, I call this rough. I’ve crossed 
this blessed pond five-and-twenty — no, 
le’ me see, seven-and-twenty—seven-and- 
twenty and a half times, sir, and darn me 
if | ever saw the banks without a fog 
before. Nature’s playing it a little low 
down on a fellow, that’s all I can say.” 

Somewhere in New York Bay the pilot 
came on board, and was mobbed for news. 
A little later the Customs’ men appeared, 
causing tremendous excitement among 
ladies with large bustles and stuffed-out 
linings of dresses. When we got out of 
the hands of the inquisition we fell into 
those of the cabman. The change was 
scarcely a happy one. The former was 
civil, the latter was not. He smoked a 
cigar a foot long—everybody in America 
smokes cigars, from the baby up—spat 
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ostentatiously and contemptuously, gave 
us to understand that his was a free 
country, and that he didn’t give a conti- 
nental whether we hired him or not. At the 
same time, being open to business, even 
with “furriners,” he would drive us to 
our hotel, a distance of half a mile, for six 
dollars and seventy-five cents, that is to 
say, about twenty-eight shillings of our 
English money. When he had bullied us 
into submission, and we were about_to 
enter the cab on his own terms, his eye 
fell on our innocent portmanteaus. 

“ Ain’t them leather things yourn ?” he 
asked, spitting in the direction of the 
objects meant. 

We tremblingly admitted they were our 
property. 

“ Want them to go ‘long, I reckon ?” 

“Yes,” said Smith, who was our busi- 
ness manager. “ We should like to have 
them with us.” 

That'll be four dollars and fifty cents 
more.” Smith protested. 

“Tf you think I sit on this yere box for 
the good of my health you've made a 
mighty big mistake,” retorted cabby scorn- 
fully. 

“That’s evident,” said Smith, submis- 
sively. “ Well, get the things up.” 

We expected him to get down and lift 
them ; but he didn’t. 

“Here, you Jake,” he called to one of a 
crowd of roughs that had been gently 
chaffing us while the cabman bullied, 
“Bundle up that baggage, will yer?” 

Jake twisted his cigar in his mouth, 
withdrew his hands from his pockets, and 
came forward. Having eyed the port- 
manteaus suspiciously for a minute or 
two as if they might possibly contain 
infernal machines, he caught them one by 
one and tossed them up. 

“Fifty cents,” he said, turning to Smith. 

“ Two shillings!” said Smith, making a 
rapid calculation. “Monstrous! Ten cents 
would be ample.” 

“Heft that thar baggage down,” said 
Jake, turning to the driver, “ the dooks is 
broke.” Then Smith, with a burning face, 
paid the money, and we drove away amid 
a chorus of jeers in which Jake’s voice 
was loudest. 


CHAPTER Il. 


“The first taste of the great Republic's 
kind of tart, is’nt it?” remarked Smith. 
And then after a pause, “If I hadn’t made 
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up my mind to be a duke, I think I'd be 
an American cabby. The position is one 
of striking independence, and gives un- 
limited opportunity for discharging gall 
upon your fellow mortals ; that is a great 
consideration in a world that’s given to 
ruffling the feelings. But a ducal position 
has its advantages also, particularly among 
strangers.” 

We stared at him. 

“You a duke ?” said Brown. 

~ “Even so,” returned Smith, with the 
complacency of a saint ; and if you fellows 
have any gumption about you, you'll be 
baronets at least.” 

“That is to say imposters,” said Brown. 

“T didn’t know you were a man of 
scruples,” retorted Smith. “If you’re on 
a missionary tour, I must bid you good- 
day. Maybe you have come out here to 
convertt he heathen. If so, you needn’t 
be idle ; but my mission’s of a somewhat 
different complexion.” 

“But democracy scouts titles,” said 
Brown. 

“Does it?” said Smith. “You just 
wait and see. Let me be a duke and you 
plain Mr. Brown, and see which of us gets 
most cake.” 

“Well,” said Brown stubbornly, “the 
Americans always laugh at our titles.” 

“In theory,” answered Smith; “but you 
are exceedingly simple if you have not 
yet discovered how very seldom theory 
and practice have even a bowing acquaint- 
ance on this planet. _ According to -the 
Constitution, I understand, there can be 
no hereditary titles in the United States, 
and if secret thoughts were as plain as 
professions, you would find that same 
provision a grievous disappointment to 
many who shelter under the wing of the 
screaming eagle. It’s in human nature to 
admire the peacock’s tail, in spite of all 
that demagogue and envious democrat 
may say. It’s just as natural as to make 
wry faces over sour grapes. How many 
millionaires, think you, would flit across 
the border into Canada to-morrow if by 
so doing they could procure even a 
second-hand British title to give the 
finishing touch to their gilded progeny ? 
What makes American heiresses flock to 
Europe every year? Perhaps they cross 
the Atlantic to exclaim in picture galleries, 
and ‘ guess’ and ‘reckon’ among moulder- 
ing ruins, and display their ignorance of 
history in the Tower of London and the 
Coliseum. Are these their innocent pur- 


poses ? You are a good deal more inno, 
cent than they are if you think so. The 
visit Europe to speculate in titles; that’s 
what they’re up to. With a subtleness 
of art of which poor old Eve never 
dreamed, they rattle their bags of 
gold and flash their diamonds before the 
aristocratic scions of decayed houses, and, 
bless you, the bait takes amazingly. The 
hungry aristocrat plays, nibbles, shows a 
disposition to gulp. The wily sylph tele- 
graphs the intelligence to dad in cipher, 
and dad replies in cipher, ‘Secure him, my 
child. Cost no object. Let me know his 
figure, and the old man will stump up.’ 
And the figure being named, the bargain 
is struck. Then there are big headings in 
the American papers as it is announced 
that Miss Sally McPhun, ‘of this City,’ is 
about to ally herself to the Grand Duchy 
of Picklemberg. Generally, too, there are 
speculations as to the number of millions 
Sally’s papa has to pour into the bank- 
rupt exchequer of her future husband. 
Titles, indeed! Isn’t Europe fairly swarm- 
ing with countesses whose revered sires 
sweated in shirt-sleeves and apron over 
lard and molasses in Chicago and Mil- 
waukee, that coronets might deck their 
daughters’ brows? The mass of Euro- 
pean nobility that Western hogs support 
is incalculable.” 

“You astonish me,” said Brown. 

“You need not be astonished,” replied 
Smith. “ You see it’s like this: On one 
side there’s blood, with the additional 
attraction of gout and some relics of 
ancient and illustrious vices thrown in, 
on the other there’s blunt. Now the 
blood wants the blunt, and the blunt 
wants the blood, and the union’s as 
natural as the blending of whisky and 
water. In another generation our English 
House of Lords will be run by Yankee 
grandparents. Scout titles, indeed! While 
I’m on American soil, I’m a duke. With 
an eyeglass, an English accent, a port- 
wine complexion, the fashion of Bond 
Street, plenty of brass, and a patronising 
air towards democracy, wonders can be 
accomplished.” 

“ Your qualifications to create a sensa- 
tion are undoubted,” admitted Brown. 
“ But what's to be your title ?” 

“Well! what do you think of Dunning- 
ton? The Duke of Dunnington, his Grace 
of Dunnington — fills the mouth pretty 
well, doesn’t it ?” 

“Tt will do as well as another; but 
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what if some one discovers it is not in 
Burke ?” 

“Pooh!” replied Smith. “No one will 
think of consulting Burke with me at hand 
to make an impression. Besides, if Burke 


perform in public. 
are! now for it.” 
Brown leaped out 
deferentially to Smith. 
“ Be careful, your Grace,” he said, with 


Oh, by Jove, here we 


first, and turned 






should be consulted, I am a brewer, you as much 
know, or a banker, or a railway contractor, gravity as 
or a wholesale huckster lately raised to if Smith 
the peerage. No fear of being taken un- had been 
awares. But we shall be at our hotel, all his life 
resently. a duke. 
hat are “Can | 
you fel- look af- 
lows going ter your 
to do?” Grace’s 
“As for luggage?” 
me,” I an- Smith 
swered, bore him- 
“I’m a self admir- 
plain man, ably, -for 
and do not he had a 
thinka title conceit 
would be- that fitted 
come me. him forthe 
But Brown part. On 
might as the steps 
well be a ofthehotel 
baronet, an ebony 
or if he gentleman 
cared, a was wait- 
viscount.” ing to re- 
Brown, ceive us. 
however, He was 
protested decked out 
thathe also in splen- 
was a plain did rai- 
man, and ment, and 
that a title had that 
would only air of inde- 
prove an pendence 
encum- which is 
brance. natural 
Besides, and pro- 
he thought per in a 
a duke was country 
quite suffi- where all 
cient to colours 
give tone are born 
to t h e SMITH LOOKED UP AT THE PICTURE IN GOLD AND BLACK. equal. = 
part Smith 


° Well, then,” said Smith, adjusting his 
eye-glass, and assuming a ducal air that 
was really imposing, “ste you don’t 
forget your parts ; whatever you do, don’t 
break down, and expose me and yourselves 
to ridicule. I’m ‘ your Grace,’ you under- 
stand, or in moments of familiarity, 
‘Dunnington.’ 
we practise in private what we have to 


It will be just as well if 


looked up at the picture in gold and black. 

“ Ah, weally, a niggah,” he said after a 
leisurely survey. ‘“ Yes, Bwown, perhaps 
you will have the goodness to look aftah 
my luggage, and it may be the niggah will 
assist you.” 

For a little the niggah seemed to be un- 
certain whether he would or not. He 
returned the-duke’s scrutiny -with perfect 
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composure, then passed his eye slowly a spittoon and hit the bull’s eye every 
rd over Brown and myself, as if appraising time, while an expert will kill a fly on the 
the financial value of the lot. Presently wall from a distance of forty feet. It is 
ir he beckoned to another gentleman of rather hard on the wall, and seems igno- 
hr colour in the rear, and the two came minious on the fly, but the sport is 
iS down the steps. popular. 
h Having looked with evcry sign of The niggers laid down our portmanteaus 
n suspicion all over our portmanteaus, in the centre of the hall, and intimated 
fe turned them upside down, read the labels that we must go to the booking office. 
B. (Smith’s, for- “ Ah, to be 
I tunately, had shuah,” said 
f- no name), the duke, gaz- 
ir and kicked \ ing about him 
Ss ~ them to test ‘}) generally; 
their firm- and then to 
h ness, they me, “Will 
I~ snorted con- you book for 
r- temptuously, the entiah 
Yr and bore the pawty?” ad- 
a luggage off, ding in a sig- 
t desiring us to nificant aside, 
ad follow. “See you 
1€ We entered knock the 
n a great pil- breath out of 
1S lared hall as them, para- 
el large as a ca- lyse them by 
y thedral, but talking about 
n destitute of me and the 
t- all evidence extent of my 
= of devotion. estates, and 
S. Some hun- the length of 
iS dreds of men my rent roll. 
it in the various And for hea- 
I- costumes of ven'’s sake 
a the country — mind my re- 
id some in buck- putation.” 
it ; skins, some in fh I was then 
e- : frock coats, —_ — mn, //|'}} conducted to 
€ some in pa- ee BAN NI a polished 
is } tent leather = \| ‘NN Can eee 1/1) mahogany 
7 - pumps, others Se sa N (ee VBR PY / counter, be- 
- in top - boots hi N ley AALS. | hind which 
a —sat about |= a \ . << i ‘ stood the 
y in chairs, hz \ \ ene WN most gorge- 
vy) their feet ¥ _ / ©. BARAK “S ously capari- 
's mostly in the A \ | \ \\ YN soned indi- 
nl air, and their x 7 - be == vidual | had 








mouths brist- “THEN YOU MUST PAY IN ADVANCE.” ever set eves 


h ling with a forest of cigars. The hand- on. No sovereign in Europe had half 
k. some mosaic floor was strewn with spit- his splendour. He was set, framed in 
a toons, and a gaily apparelled official walked gold and precious stones. Diamonds 
Ss about to see that the smokers expectorated ‘flashed upon his fingers, diamonds 
th according to the printed regulations hung blazed in his affluent shirt bosom, dia- 
il on the wall. The Americans are without monds radiated from a cluster of lockets 

doubt the first spitters in the world. A that dangled from an albert chain as 
1- Turk fancies he knows how to spit,sodoes massive as a ship’s cable, and of the 
le a German; but neither can compete with purest ore. The cuffs that sheltered 
ct an American. In the United States an his jewelled hands were fastened with 


average spitter will sit twenty feet off 
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manship. Whatever part of his person 
would bear jewellery, there jewellery was 
set. His hair was oily, his waistcoat 
white, and acres of linen gleamed about 
the various parts of his figure. Finally, 
his clothes fitted better than those of the 
best attired and most symmetrical dummy 
that ever beguiled a confiding public in a 
tailor’s window. 

I gazed on this resplendent being with 
all the awe and more than the admiration 
of a devout Hindu before his supreme 
idol. Overwhelmed, as became a common 
mortal in the presence of such mag- 
nificence, | opened not my mouth. The 
dazzling, fascinating creature was reading 
a newspaper, and | could not have been 
bribed to disturb him. When he had 
turned the paper over fifteen times he 
yawned ; then his eye fell on me with a 
look of austere, supercilious enquiry. I 
made my humblest obeisance, and he 
walked up to the counter. Having 
inspected me, he pushed a huge book 
like a ledger in front of me. Then, 
without speaking a word, he turned 
away, whistling a bar of the “Swaneey 
River,” to admire his own lustrous effects 
ina mirror. That operation concluded to 
his satisfaction, he returned to the counter. 

“ Registered ?” he said, wheeling the 
huge book towards him. 

“T—I fear not, your highness.” I fal- 
tered and I tried to smile, but couldn't. 

“Why not?” he demanded sternly. 
“ Didn’t you see the book ?” 

“ Yes, my lord, I saw the book. In fact, 
an object of such dimensions could scarcely 
be missed.” 

“Then, why didn’t you register ? Take 
that pen there and write your name; | 
reckon you can do that. Are you 
alone ?” 

“ No, sire.” 

“Who is with you ?” 

“An illustrious company, your serene 
highness. His Grace the Duke of Dun- 
nington and Mr. Herbert Lestrange Fitz- 
Gorman Brown.” 

Brown’s real name was William, we 
called him Bill, but I thought I'd rise to 
the occasion and stick it on. 

“Then, why don’t they come here to 
register ?” with a sharp look. 

“ Because, if it please your most terrific 
highness, they have deputed me.” 

“ Have you any baggage ?” 

Now I have all my life suffered from an 
excessive modesty, and so, wishing at this 





trying juncture to be as humble as 
possible, I replied, “Only one or two 
insignificant portmanteaus, sire.” 

“Then you must pay in advance.” 

I ventured, in my most respectful 
manner, to insinuate that that mode of 
procedure was unusual. 

“Is it?” he responded witheringly. 
“ How long are you going to stay ?” 

“You must excuse me, most potent, 
grave, and reverend signior; but our 
movements are rather uncertain.” 

“You must decide. A day—a week— 
a month? Look spry now.” 

“The fact is, your mightiness, | hadn’t 
thought of the matter; but let us say a 
week. Yes, may I say a week ?” 

Without answering whether I might or 
not, he took up a sheet of ruled and 
headed paper, and began to write. 

“One hundred and fifty-seven dollars 
and sixty cents,” he said, presently. 

“Ah, yes, I see. Pardon me, my lord, 
but do you mean that we have to pay 
that ?” ; 

“Guess so. Did you think it was a 
gratuity to you?” 

“N-no, not exactly that. But it seems 
rather high for a week’s lodgings. I’m 
not accustomed to the ways of your 
country, your majesty. The sum you 
name is—why, it is nearly thirty-two 
pounds of our English money.” 

“Can’t help that. If it’s a charitable 
institution you want, the porter will 
remove your baggage. This is an hotel.” 

That closed me up. I paid the cash, 
feeling a strange sensation in all my 
members, and returned to my friends a 
wiser and poorer man. 

“That is settled, your Grace,” I said to 
the duke. 

“ Ah, glad to heah it,” he replied; “for 
I was weally afwaid you had become a 
fixchaw at the countah.” 

“You shall hear a tale presently, your 
Grace, that will move you to wonder,” I 
murmured. 

We were then conducted to an elevator, 
and locked up like convicts in transporta- 
tion ; then we were whirled aloft several 
storeys, and turned adrift into dusky and 
devious corridors that seemed to lead 
everywhere, but in reality led nowhere. 
After a period of chartless wandering in 
those labyrinthian passages, and just as 
we were on the point of begging our negro 
guide to let us lie down like weary pilgrims 
and die in peace, he suddenly threw open 
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three doors in quick succession, and 
motioning us to enter as we liked, in- 
timated that our baggage would be sent 
up. It chanced that the door of my room 
was the last to be opened, and that | was 
close beside the guide when he was about 
to turn away. He had a benevolent look 
in his eye,.and, summoning courage, I 
ventured to ask him a question. 

“Who is the illustrious person whom 
I had the honour of addressing down- 
stairs ?” I whispered. 

“Do you mean him as stands behind 
the counter ?” 
I nodded. 
“Why, who'd 
it be but the 
hotel clerk ?” 

I gasped; 
then, recover- 
ing myself a 
little, I stag- 
gered into the 
room, closing 
the door to 
reflect. As, 
however, I 
seemed to 
need assist- 
ance in my 
reflections, I 
went in search 
of my compa- 
nions. They 
were together 
in Smith’s—I 
mean the 
duke’s—room, 
and _ received 
me with con- 
siderable 
eagerness. 

“Well,” said 
his Grace, forgetting for a moment his 
ducal manner, in his curiosity, “how did 

ou get on? In the classic phrase of 

pelt onl himself, did my title strike that 
chap behind the counter all of a heap ? 
I expect it did. Nothing fetches your 
Republican like a title.” 

I could not think of his disappointment 
without emotion, and my compassion for 
him almost brought the tears. 

“Alas! your Grace,” I said, averting my 
eyes and hanging my head, “it was all 
the other way. It was I who was struck 
all of a heap.” 














“| MEAN THAT WE ARE TREATED LIKE SHYSTERS, YOUR GRACE.” 
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He gazed at me in consternation. 

“There must be some mistake here,” 
he said with bated breath. “ Speak 
quickly. Give us the particulars.” 

“ Have patience, your Grace,” I pleaded. 
“T am agitated. My feelings have been 
cruelly torn during the last fifteen minutes. 
I— your Grace—lI cannot utter it—it is too 
fearful for expression, and the thought of 
it is maddening.” 

“Great Heavens, what does this mean ?” 
he exclaimed. “Speak, I command you to 
speak. Let us know the worst.” 

“T could not 
have believed 
it, your Grace,” 
I said. “It is 
like a scorpion 
in my bosom. 
This day— 
alack that it 
should be so! 
I have seen, I 
boil to think 
of it, your 
Grace—I have 
seen an Eng- 
lishman sat 
on, nay, I 
have felt him 
sat on.” 

“What do 
you mean?” 
he asked in a 
voice of fearful 
anticipation. 

“T mean that 
the magic of 
your Grace's 
name did not 
work ; I mean 
that I have 
been insulted, 
bullied, badgered. I mean that we are 
treated like—like what the Americans 
call shysters — shysters, your Grace, 
think of it. We have had to pay in 
advance.” 

“The magic of my name did not 
work. We have had to pay in advance,” 
he repeated, clutching his brows tragi- 
cally. “Ye Gods, we are ruined. This 
is what comes of entrusting a delicate 
mission to a fool.” And then he tore about 
the room, pouring out bad language, and 
looking for something to smash. 

(To be continued). 
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SUSSEX COUNTY CRICKET. 

The grand all-round improvement of the 
Sussex County Eleven last season, was 
especially welcome to all true sportsmen, 
and upon this happy change in “ the order 
of things,” the once famous old cricketing 
county must be congratulated. 

Sussex, the veritable Sutheaxe of the 
South Saxons, can truly boast with Surrey 
and Hants, of being the pioneers of the 
“King of Games,” and the county pos- 
sessed cricketers of note, as far back as 
the middle of the last century. It was 
Sussex, 

“ That pale, that white-faced shore, 

Whose foot spurns back the ocean’s roaring 

tide,” 

that reared Richard Newland, the tutor of 
Richard Nyren, the head and the right 
arm of the famous Hambledon Club. Was 
it not Sussex and Surrey, too, that played 
All England at Lords, in 1792, and won 
by the heavy margin of an innings and 
299 notches ? 

Royal associations, too, were connected 
with early Sussex cricket ; for in 1791, the 
Prince of Wales, afterwards George the 
Fourth, formed a cricket ground at 
Brighton, which was afterwards known as 
“ Treland’s Gardens,” and it was on this 
classic ground that the great deeds of the 
early Sussex champions of cricket were 
achieved, viz., the deeds of the famous 
nonpariel Frederick William Lillywhite, 
Tom Box, the two Broadbridges, Morley, 
Meads, Lanaway, Pierpoint,and that prince 
of batsmen, Mr. C. G. Taylor, who is cele- 
brated in verse as “Taylor, the most 
graceful of all.” 

Frederick William Lillywhite (old 
“ Lilly”) was a remarkable cricketer, and 
he must have been wonderfully conscious 
of his great powers with the ball, for the 








By AlbFRED J. GASTON, 
Author of the “ Bibliography of Cricket.” 


following boastful declaration is attributed 
to him: “ When I ‘bouls’ and Fuller Pilch 
bats, then you'll see cricket.” Lillywhite 
is even now fresh in memory, for is he not 
depicted bowling to Pilch in that famous 
cricket engraving of early days between 
Sussex and Kent, an engraving which, 
even now, may be seen in many a pavilion 
and holstery, not only in cricketing 
England, but in far off lands. 

In the year 1834, a new ground was 
opened in Brighton—where Montpellier 
Crescent now stands—and on this ground 
J. Wisden, “ the Little Wonder,” and the 
Lillywhites were the heroes of the day. 
Speculating builders, however, gained 
possession, and the ground only existed 
ten years, but not before the Sussex 
County Club was formed on a substantial 
basis, for the rst of March, 1839, witnessed 
the formation of a bona fide County Club, 
the first hon. secretary being Mr. George 
Leopold Langdon, now the venerable 
rector of St. Mary Cray, in Kent. 

In 1848, the celebrated old “ Brunswick 
Ground by the Sea” was opened, and the 
same year Mr. George W. King, the old 
Etonian, founded the Brighton Club. No 
better ground could be found in England 
as regards the turf and the accuracy of the 
pitch ; and many a well fought contest took 
place thereon between Kent and Surrey, 
and the enthusiasm which was evinced, 
when these counties met to do battle 
with Sussex is a convincing proof, that 
in “the early days” inter-county cricket 
formed the veritable backbone of the 
game. 

In August, 1857, the late Mr. Bridger 
Stent, the late Mr. H. F. Stocken, Mr. 
W. Grover Ashby, and Mr. Henry Cooke, 
formed the present Sussex County Club 
on more popular lines, the most important 
districts in the county being represented 
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on the Committee, and from the days of 
the “ fifties,” when “Tiny” Wells was in 
his prime, Sussex has always held a 
foremost place among first class counties. 
Naturally the county has experienced “ ill 
luck,” but, advancing in decades, notwith- 
standing the vicissitudes and fluctuations 
of fortune, Sussex has reared exponents 
of the game, who will ever have an 
honoured name 
among cricketers. 
In the “sixties” 
could be mentioned 
John Lillywhite, 
C. Payne, Charles 
Howard Ellis, 
Henry Stubber- 
field, and the “man 
of many counties,” 
the genial “ Jem- 
my” Southerton ; 
while subsequently 
the Sussex tri- 
umvirate, “ Jim” 
Lillywhite, “ Dick” 
Fillery, and Harry 
Charlwood, under 
the able captaincy 


worthily endea- 
voured to main- 
tain the honour of 
the county. 

What wonderful 
stories could te 
told of the dear 
“Old Brunswick 
Ground,” where for 
over twenty years 
the very best crick- 
eters in England 

layed the game ! 
t was this ground 
whereon “ W. G.,” 
the King of Crick- 
eters, when only 
sixteen years of 
age, scored an 
innings of 170 in 
1864. The same ground whereon Mr. Fred 
Burbidge, of Surrey, scored 181 in 1863, 
and Griffith, the “lion hitter,” an innings 
of 142; the veritable pitch whereon old 
Tom Hearne hit too runs in eighty 
minutes for the M.C.C. in 1862; and the 
same velvet sward whereon Charley 
Payne scored 137 in 1867, and whereon 
Oscroft of Notts contributed 107 in 1865. 
It was the same far-famed Brighton 
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“carpet” where Mr. H. M. Hyndman 
(the socialist), Mr. Spencer Leigh, and the 
gentle “tapper” Mr. C. I. Thornton made 
their names famous ; and above all, it was 
the same beautiful billiard-like turf fa- 
cetiously characterised by “W. G.” as 
“ sprinkled with beach,” whereon he scored 
that memorable big innings of 217 runs in 
John Lillywhite’s benefit match, just 
twenty-one years 
ago. 

Crowded out yet 
once again by the 
incessant enlarge- 
ment of the 
“Queen of Water- 
ing Places,” the 
year 1871, when 
Sussex were cham- 
pions among first 
class counties, the 
County Club had 
toseek “fresh fields 
and pastures new,” 
but Dame Fortune 
still smiled on Sus- 
sex, and _ chiefly 
owing to the liber- 
ality of Mr. Vere 
Fane Benett Stan- 
ford, and the trus- 
tees of the Stan- 
ford Estate, the 
present County 
Ground was se- 
cured, the original 
turf being taken 
from the old 
Brunswick Ground 
by the Sea. 

Under the able 
superintendence of 
Mr. Henry Cooke, 
the Sussex Com- 
mittee obtained 
plans, and after a 
crop of barley was 
“garnered in” in 
the autumn of 
1871, a space, 300 feet square, was 
specially set apart as a “match ground,” 
and so great was the care bestowed in the 
initial stages that the Brighton Ground 
has, for years past,. enjoyed the very 
highest reputation, and it is universally 
acknowledged to be one of the finest run- 
getting pitches in the world, a “batsman’s 
paradise.” Records upon records have 
been made upon the Brighton wickets, the 
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From a Photo by) [E. Hawkins & Co , Brighton. 
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most remarkable being the marvellous 
aggregate of 1,402 runs made in the now 
famous Sussex v. Cambridge fixture last 
year ; and the great fight that Sussex made 
in that last innings, with 412 runs to get 
to win, did more for the prestige of 
Sussex than any previous contest. 

The greatest supporter of Sussex 
cricket is well known, viz., the Right Hon. 
the Earl of Sheffield, who was unani- 
mously elected as President of the Sussex 
County Club on the 30th of March, 1879. 
His lordship has been most beneficent, in 
his efforts to resuscitate and to advance 
Sussex cricket. For several years he has, 
at great expense, secured the services of 
Alfred Shaw and W. Mycroft to coach 
promising players, and in the year 1884, the 
cloud, which had for several years darkened 
Sussex prospects, passed away, and that 
year the County Eleven played excellent 
cricket. The memorable innings of 396 
against the Australians, the highest 
innings scored against the colonists by 
any county team, will not readily be for- 
gotten, and the wonderful batting display 
of Mr. G. N. Wyatt and H. Phillips was 
one of the features of the year; and, as a 
happy memento. of that occasion, a photo 
of the Sussex County Ground is given, 
with the Australians in the field, and 
the two players mentioned above at the 
wickets. The Sussex lob bowler, Walter 
Humphreys, too, made his presence felt 


on that occasion; in fact, he has been a 
dangerous “lobbist” in several fixtures 
with the Colonials, and although a veteran 
he still finds a welcome, and a regular 
place in the Eleven. 

In the year 1884, too, the Sussex Eleven 
had the honour of being captained by 
Mr. Herbert Whitfeld, the old Cantab; and 
the Sussex scores of 464 against Kent, 
359 against Yorkshire, and 302 against 
Notts, were the largest totals scored 
against those counties by any Eleven, and 
the old county which could once play All 
England single-handed and win, was once 
more in the ascendant. 

Notwithstanding the cheery aspect of 
1884, it was a great blow to Sussex 
cricket the following year to lose by 
death the services of John W. Juniper, 
undoubtedly the very best bowler the 
county had unearthed for many years. 
Misfortunes did not, however, end here; 
for the hand of death subsequently 
claimed Mr. W. Blackman, and that tamous 
left-hand bat and old Marburian, Mr. F. 
Murray Lucas, and the Sussex outlook 
was far from bright. With indomitable 
pluck, however, the committee still perse- 
vered, and last year the “tide turned 
again,” and a most welcome revival was to 
be observed once more in Sussex cricket. 

Before I come to speak of the Sussex 
Crickei Eleven of to-day, a word must be 
given to two Sussex captains, viz., Mr. 
R. T. Ellis and Mr. Herbert Whitfeld. 

Mr. R. T. Extts, an old Brighton College 
boy, was a few years ago the principal 
mainstay of the Sussex Eleven. In the 
year 1880 he was in rare form with the 
bat, playing two splendid not-out innings 
against the Australians, and an innings of 
103 against Kent, while in his very first 
appearance for Sussex against Gloucester- 
shire at Clifton in 1877, he scored 73 not 
out. 

Mr. HerBert WuiTFELD, the old Etonian 
and a member of the famous unvanquished 
Cambridge Eleven of 1878, was born at 
Lewes on November 25th, 1858. He first 
appeared for his native county in 1878 
against Kent at Tunbridge Wells; and 
Cambridge and Sussex partisans can well 
recollect his three-figure innings of 116 
for the Varsity Eleven, against the Gentle- 
men of England in 1880, while in the year 
1884 he was batting five hours against the 
full strength of the Yorkshire bowling for a 
magnificent innings of 80. Mr. Whitfeld 
has been classed as a batsman of the 
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“blocking” order, but, notwithstanding 
this, there was more finish about his 
cricket than that of the “triple blockade,” 
Barlow, Hall, and Scotton. As a captain, 
Mr. Whitfeld has had no superior in the 
history of Sussex cricket. Now for the 
Sussex Eleven of the year of grace 1892. 
Mr. Witi1am Newuam. Notwithstand- 
ing that he was born.at Shrewsbury, in 
1860, all his cricket has been identified 
with Sussex, and it was on Sussex soil, 
viz., at that once famous nursery for 
Sussex amateurs, Ardingly College, that 
“ Dick,” as Mr. Newham is known by his 
intimate friends, first learnt the rudiments 
of the game. He first appeared for 
Sussex in 1881, and in 1882 he scored his 
first county century, viz., 101 against 
Hants. He is a grand specimen of an 
English cricketer, sinews as strong as those 
of “ W.G.,” or of that cricketing giant of the 
past, Mr. Alfred Mynn, the “lion of Kent.” 
Mr. Newham has scored more century 
innings for Sussex than any other player, 
and last year, in the early part of the 
season, his batting was exceptionally 
brilliant. He has won his spurs, having 


represented the Gentlemen of England 
against the Players, and also formed one 
of Shaw and Shrewsbury’s team to 


Australia in 1887 and 1888. Mr. Newham, 
in addition to his duties as captain, is the 
genial energetic secretary of the Sussex 
County Club, 


From a Photo by) {E. Hawkins & Co., Brighton. 


MR. C. A. SMITH. 


Mr. Cuarces Ausrey Smit. A veri- 
table cockney, but, like Mr. Newham, his 
early cricket tuition came from Sussex. 
He was educated at Crescent House, 
Brighton, and Charterhouse College, 
subsequently graduating at Cambridge 
University, and was the best with the 
ball of both Universities in the year 1882. 
In 1887 he was not far removed from 
being the best amateur fast bowler in 
England, and the wide sweep which he 
usually takes round the wicket ere deliver- 
ing the ball, has earned for him the 
soubriquet of “ Round-the-Corner Smith.” 
He was captain of Shaw and Shrewsbury’s 
team in Australia in 1887-8, and of Major 
Warton’s Cape team in 1888-9, and ,in 
the capacity of skipper was wonderfully 
popular, being one of the best impromptu 
speakers that ever proposed or responded 
to a cricketing toast, while as an amateur 
actor, he is a most worthy disciple of 
“Will” Yardley, of the Cambridge Eleven 
of 1869-72. Mr. Smith is also a smart 
field, and at times a most useful bat. 

Mr. Georce Brann. Born at East- 
bourne, in Sussex, on April 23rd, 186s, 
has long been recognised as the best 
“gentle tapper” that ever stood before a 
popping crease. Ardingly College reared 
him; and there, in the very heart of the 
County of Sussex, his exploits both on 
the cricket and football field are faithfully 
preserved. When only seventeen years of 
age, he found a place in the Sussex Eleven, 
but, like many good cricketers of to-day, 
his initial match was not a success, in fact 
he was bowled the very first ball he re- 
ceived. In 1885, however, a grand dashing 
innings of 99 against Gloucestershire, at 
Cheltenham, secured him a permanent 
place, so far as his professional duties would 
permit, in the County ranks. In 1886, he 
scored 219 against Hants, and the vigour 
of his strokes will be readily called to 
mind, when no less than 140 of that total 
were obtained in thirty-five hits, while 
it is not “ancient history” to point out 
the way in which he “laid on” to the 
bowling of George Giffen in the Sussex v. 
Australian contest the same year, and his 
century innings of 104 was a masterpiece 
of fast and resolute hitting. With his old 
school comrade, Mr. W. Newham, he 
visited Australia in conjunction with Shaw 
and Shrewsbury’s team in the winter of 
1887-8 ; and there in Australia his grand 
“forcing” play was much admired, and 
his 118 against Victoria on the Melbourne 
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Ground, suited the “ gallery” immensely ; 
and when the tour was concluded, he had 
the proud honour of being placed second 
in the batting "agg of a rattling good 
run-getting side. is best achievement 
with the bat, however, was at Brighton 
last year, when, in the record match with 
Cambridge University, he actually scored 
88 not out, and a brilliant and as dashing 
a three-figure innings, viz., 161 runs, that 
has ever been made on the Brighton pitch. 
So modest, however, was he, that when 
the Cambridge bowling was fairly in “a 
knot,” and the runs coming at a tre- 
mendous pace from his bat, he calmly 
when his own total was 110—ejaculated 
to his partner at the wicket, Mr. Andrews, 
“T think now we can 
force the game.” With 
Mr. W. W. Read's 
team at the Cape dur- 
ing the winter, his 
batting at times was 
the feature of the 
tour; and without any 
attempt at laudation, 
it may safely be stated 
that there is not a 
more dangerous run- 
getter in the Sussex 
Eleven, when set, than 
the “Sussex gentle 
tapper” Mr. George 
Brann, while as an 
outpost in the field, 
he is brilliant in the 
extreme. 

Mr. W.H. Anprews. 
“The most dashing 
and fearless field that 
ever put on flannels for 
Sussex.” Such was the 
general expression of the abilities of Mr. 
Andrews last year; and certainly in Mr. 
Andrews the Sussex Eleven can claim the 
mdst incomparable mid-off and smartest 
short-leg that ever stepped into the field 
in the South of England. Fear he knows 
not, and his brilliant work as a fieldsman 
revolutionised the whole Eleven, and the 
fielding all round of the team, as shown 
in the Sussex v. Middlesex match, at 
Brighton, last year, has rarely, if ever, 
been excelled in an inter-county fixture. 

Mr. Georce Linpsay Witson. A native 
of Greater Britain, born at Melbourne, on 
the 27th of April, 1868, but his cricket 
training is essentially the work of the old 
country ; and Brighton College, the foster- 
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ing ground of many a good cricketer, can 
claim Mr. Wilson as essentially its own, 
especially as he was the contemporary 
with Mr. S. M. J. Woods in the schooi 
matches of 1885. He first played for 
Sussex in the “ Year of Jubilee,” 1887, 
the fixture being against Yorkshire, and 
certainly two scores of 24 and 58 wasa 
creditable first appearance. Being six feet 
in height, he is a dangerous batsman, and 
his splendid innings of 53 for Oxford, in 
the ‘Varsity match last year, will not 
readily be forgotten. He is a fine field, 
an exceedingly useful change bowler, and 
wonderfully attached to the interests of 
Sussex cricket. 

Now for the backbone of any county 
eleven of duration, 
viz., the professional 
artificers, and last year 
standing out in bold 
relief, was the cricket 
of 

Georce Bean. A 
Nottingham lad by 
every association, but 
one who for several 
years past has been 
actively identified 
with Sussex cricket. 
Known now, through- 
out England and Aus- 
tralia, as the “cutting 
Bean,” and his strokes 
on the off side are 
certainly wonderful. 
Last year he did a 
magnificent perform- 
ance against his na- 
tive county, Notts, at 
Brighton, scoring 145 
not out and g2 in the 
match, while he had the proud distinction, 
at the end of the season’s cricket, to be 
placed among the coveted four who ob- 
tained 1,000 runs in first class fixtures. His 
reputation has not been sustained in Aus- 
tralia, with Lord Sheffield’s Eleven, as was 
expected, on the fast Australian wickets ; 
but he is one of the most dangerous bats 
in the South, a splendid field at cover- 
point, and a good medium-pace bowler, as 
his success last year, against Yorkshire, 
in this latter department, will testify. 

Wa ter Humpureys. The veteran of the 
Sussex team, and although his hair is fast 
turning grey, yet his services are much 
appreciated. As a lob bowler he has at 
the present time no equal, and the success 
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which has attended his lobs, especially 
against colonial teams, has been wonder- 
fully marked. He has the nerve of a 
“Nimrod,” and is a wonderfully steady 
bat on a pitch, while at point, although 
short of stature, he has put in excellent 
work. A _ benefit match was arranged 
for him last year, Sussex v. Gloucester- 
shire, but rain spoilt the treasury depart- 
ment; but, nevertheless, “punter” still 
smiles, and declares that he can play 
cricket, not “only for an age, but for all 
time.” 

Jesse Hive. A true prototype of a 
Saxon, and one of the most popular 
cricketers in Sussex. He is familiarly 
known down South as “Our Jess,” and 
has been identified with Sussex cricket for 
the past decade anda half. Born at East- 
bourne in 1857, all kis cricket has been 
identified with the county of his birth, with 
the exception of his absence as a cricket 
coach at Adelaide in South Australia from 
1879-83, and Jesse can truly lay claim to 
having done something in the early tuition 
of such exponents of the game as George 
Giffen, Lyons, and A. H. Jarvis. He has 
represented the Players of England v. the 
Gentlemen, and on his day is one of the 


hardest hitters in the team, and has played 


some really magnificent innings. He is 
still a good change bowler, and wonder- 
fully patriotic anent the doings of his 
county. 

Francis Wituiam Martow. One of 
the most valuable recruits the Sussex 
Executive have obtained the last few years. 
At one time identified with Staffordshire, 
but three years ago he came to Brighton 
of his own free will, and after duly 
qualifying was given a trial in the County 
ranks against M.C.C. A wonderful first 
match it was too for “ Billy,” for he scored 
a three-figure innings, and laid the found- 
ation of a permanent place in the Eleven. 
He is a splendid field in the “country,” 
and having recently “joined hands” with a 
Sussex partner, Marlow’s whole and sole 
aim is for the advancement of Sussex 
cricket. 

Freperick Witiiam Tate. Name— 
christian and surname—in full, so as not 
to clash with the initials of his co-patriot, 
Marlow. Tate is a Brightonian, and his 
facial expression fully denotes that the 
“Queen of Watering Places,” the far- 
famed “Sunny City of the South,” 
possesses one of the most gentlemanly 
_ professional cricketers of the day. In 
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1888 he did one of the most remarkable 
“bits of bowling” ever achieved in a first 
class match; as, playing against Kent at 
Tunbridge, he actually in sixteen balls 
eaptured five wickets for one run. ‘Tate 
has never forgotten that match, and his 
only regret now is, that he did not accept 
Jupp’s offer—who was umpire on that 
occasion—of a “dollar for the ball.” Last 
year, Tate was invaluable in the bowling 
department, especially against Gloucester- 
shire, Kent, and Middlesex. 

H. R. Butr. The Sussex “Keeper,” 
and a right worthy successor of such dons 
with the gloves as Harry Phillips, C. H. 
Ellis, and Tom Box. Bats in a most 
scientific style, and his innings of 77 on 
the “ Bridges” ground at Nottingham last 
year was obtained in first-class form. He 
is young, and with care a brilliant future 
is before him. 

I cannot close without a slight reference 
to the way in which Mr. W. H. Dudney 
has, when his services have been required, 
supported the county. For this noble act 
Mr. Dudney, known as “ Dudney’s En- 
tire,” has received the special thanks of the 
Sussex Executive, and as a wicket-keeper, 
batsman and field, he is an excellent 
reserve. Next year, too, the famous Aus- 
tralian, Mr. W. L. Murdoch, will assist 
Sussex, and with the inclusion of Frank 
Guttridge, who has now qualified, the 
Sussex outlook is more hopeful than ever. 


(E. Hawkins & Co., Brighton. 
TATE. 
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I have an idea that during the spring 
and summer, the songs and other musical 
bits published each month are somewhat 
neglected. There is not the same oppor- 
tunity or desire to sit down at the piano 
and play them over. We are more out of 
doors; cricket, tennis, boating, and a 
hundred and one open air pleasures call 
us abroad. I may be wrong, but I don't 
think I am. Anyhow, for the nonce we 
will banish our song, and in its place, 
what ? 

* * * 

Well, I should like to devote the last 
page or twoeach month to gossip. Over 
twelve mouths have now passed since 
Tue Lupeate first appeared, and I hope 
it is now considered an old friend. My 
present purpose is to endeavour through 
these notes to get into closer touch with 
my readers ; to find out what they like or 
dislike. “One is never too old to learn,” 
is one of the wise saws taught us in our 
youthful days (by the bye, many of these 
old saws are anything but wise). How- 
ever, I admit this one, and I now invite one 
and all, who have the inclination and time, 
to write me their opinions and views on 
any article or story in particular, or on 
the contents of the Montu ty in general. 
Of course, I shall not be able to reply to 
all my correspondents direct, but their 
criticisms and suggestions will have my 
earnest attention: and any points that 
may be raised of general interest, will be 
commented on in the next issue. It is 
always pleasant to feel that one’s efforts 
are appreciated. The cynical may ex- 
claim that it should be sufficient for me, 
to know that the circulation of the maga- 
zine increases, and that the threepenny 
pieces are my reward; true, this is to 
some extent correct, but how often do 
we hear the phrase, “ money is not every- 
thing.” This is just my feeling now. 
Money is a great deal, and some there 
are who consider it the one great object 
of their lives to amass wealth. 

. * *. 


There is, unquestionably, a very satis- 
factory feeling in the knowledge that your 


pe 


bank account is all right, and that most 
things purchasable are within your reach. 
But is there not also much pleasure in 
hearing one’s doings praised? When an 
old friend writes me that he “thought that 
so and so’s story in the last number was 
very clever,” or that “the illustrations to 
this or that article pleased him very 
much.” Of course, such commendation 
really belongs to the individual author or 
artist who brings forth the plaudits of the 
reader, but it does me good to know it. I 
feel then that life is worth living, and this 
slight mead of appreciation gives me as 
much pleasure as the knowledge that the 
sales of Tue Lupcarte last month went up 
so many thousand copies. 


* ~ = 


I am “ very human,” as Mr. Wills makes 
Mrs. Charnelhouse say in “ Her Portrait,” 
and we most of us like to know that our 
friends and neighbours think well of us. 


oa . = 


En passant, 1 think you will agree with 
me that “ Her Portrait” is one of the best 
novels Mr. Wills has yet written. It is 
what one may term a natural story, full of 
everyday life and lively moving incidents, 
woven together with masterly touch. 

The illustrations, by G. A. Storey, 
A.R.A., present the characters to the 
reader in the image intended by the 
author, and so give additional interest 
to the story. 

Collaboration is the order of the day in 
literary and artistic matters, and in this 
instance is worked. out with very happy 
effect. 

. * . 

What a revolution has taken place in 
illustrated publications during the last few 
years ; compare the magazines and peri- 
odicals of to-day with those of a few years 
back. Where one was illustrated then, a 
dozen are now, and the quality to-day is 
most distinctly higher in artistic merit. 

Supply and demand, undoubtedly, rule 
the production of the literary and art 
world, in very much the same manner as 
they do cotton or bricks. The public ask 
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for, or show their appreciation of, any 
particular article, and presto, it is served 
up in all sorts of shapes, and to suit all 
tastes. 

* * * 

All this is good for trade. The omni- 
vorous capacity of the world for assimi- 
lating such vast amounts of literary 
matter, in the varied forms of newspapers, 
novels, journals, weeklies, magazines, and 
the host of other publications, employs 
many thousands of workers, from the rag- 
picker to the bookseller. 

al * * 


Let us cursorily glance at the rough 
details of producing a book or magazine. 
Take the paper with which it is printed 
first. The raw materials are many ; rags, 
grass, fibre, wood, and if rumour lieth not, 
clay and other adulterants, are used in its 
manufacture. Most of the grass, fibre, 
and wood come from abroad, thus bene- 
fiting the growers and the shipowners in 
bringing them home. The turn of the 
paper mill then comes, and the rough 
wood, or whatever may be used, is mashed 
up, and various chemicals added to bleach 
and clean the pulp, before it comes forth 
paper. The type founder, printer, binders 
and stitchers (the two latter mostly 
women and girls), all have their turn, 
before the finished work is put out into 
the hands of the booksellers and news- 
vendors, to take its place on our tables and 
bookshelves, and to light the kitchen fire, 
or to be sold back to the rag dealer, and 
so perhaps start its round again. 

7 = = 

J. W. R. wrote me last month, asking if 
I intended to continue the articles on 
famous Cricket Grounds. Yes, I am, and 
he will have seen that the series recom- 
menced in May with Notts, and a very 
interesting article by Arthur Shrewsbury. 
I am exceedingly pleased to know that 
these cricket sketches have “ caught on.” 
I hope to conclude the whole of the first 
class counties this season. The girls 
seem to like them equally well, especially 
the photograph reproductions of the 
members of the teams. I take it that 
most families have a cricketing brother or 
cousin, or other male friend, who keeps 
them up to the doings of his favourite 


pastime. 
* * * 


The counties of Surrey and Middlesex 
were given in the “ Ludgate” numbers of 
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August and September last. Sussex is 
in the current month’s issue, and Kent, 
Gloucester, Yorkshire, Lancashire, and 
Somerset I hope to produce during the 
coming summer months. 


* 7 * 


Have you had the “ Boom-de-ay” 
fever? I have, and now with malice 
aforethought, I have conspired with one, 
George Hughes, to make sure that you 
catch its contagious rhythm. If you have 
not, already, succumbed to this all-pervad- 
ing epidemic, there is no chance for your 
escape now. And if you have had it you 
must now suffer a relapse, which I sin- 
cerely trust will not be attended with fatal 
consequences. Its influence once felt, you 
are its slave; it is as bad as the opium 
habit; its effects are maddening in the 
obtrusiveness with which it haunts you, 
once it has made you a captive. It is 
floating round me as I write. 


* * * 


Londoners will, perhaps, think it rather 
a waste of space and time to say anything 
here about Kiralfy’s Venice in London ; if 
so, they may pass over this paragraph. I 
have just returned from a second visit to 
this most marvellous reproduction of the 
“Bride of the Adriatic.” Truly it is « 
sign of the age we live in, when we have 
brought, almost to our doors, such a re- 
plica of the world-renowned city of palaces 
and canals. Walking along the narrow 
footways you might, without exaggeration, 
fancy that a good fairy had dropped you 
down in the heart of Venice, so realistic 
does the whole spectacle appear. The 
gondolas, propelled by Venetians in their 
picturesque dress, glide silently and 
swiftly in and out the nooks and twistings 
of the canals, whilst here, and there, one 
comes across a troupe of singers, with 
their mandolins and guitars sounding 
sweet and quaint as their voices travel 
over the water. The immense ballet and 
dramatic representation, on the enormous 
stage, must be seen to be justly realised. 
The whole forms a spectacle, once seen, 
will never be forgotten. If you have not 
yet been to see it, take my advice and do 
so at your first opportunity. 


* * > 
By the way, the improvement alike in 
the quality of the entertainment, and the 
class of people who now frequent music 
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halls, is very marked, compared with 
twenty, and even ten years ago. The so- 
called artistes of twenty years ago, blatant, 
vulgar, and frequently indecent, would not 
be tolerated by an up-to-date London 
audience. A fim de siécle artiste, to com- 
mand success, must possess unmistake- 
able talent, and offer a more or less 
artistic entertainment. 
* * * 


And there is far less drinking than 
formerly in music halls. Many ladies, 
however, find the smoke trying to their 
eyes and temper, and a still greater ad- 
vance in the calibre of both artiste and 
audience would take place could the ven- 
tilation in this respect be improved upon. 


* x * 


It is the fashion to deride the London 
County Council, and especially the com- 
mittee who sat literally, and figuratively, 
upon the music halls. But, although in- 
dividual members carried the purity fad 
too far, and rendered themselves su- 
premely ridiculous, pace the Aquarium 
marionettes and Zzo’s back, yet withal, 
a distinctly better tone has sprung into 
being, as a consequence of their action, so 
that suggestiveness, and indecency, seem 
likely to die a natural and unlamented 
death, from want of support from both the 
audience and management. This is, as it 
should be, and a man may now take his 
wife, sister, or sweetheart to some music 
halls—there are a few black sheep yet— 
without causing them to blush in shame. 


* * * 


Nevertheless, drunkenness is too much 
simulated on the music hall stage, and 
Bacchanalian ditties are given too great a 
prominence. Young people should not 
have the idea imbued in their minds, that 
intoxication is a venial offence, whilst any 
lady (?) artiste who feigns a drunken gait 
or speech, should be vigorously hissed off 


the stage. What in a man is but a com- 
parative offence, in a woman is far more 
reprehensible. 

* * * 


Another thing I saw, recently, at the 
Tivoli and Alhambra I thought objection- 





able. It was a convict’s ditty, sung and 
acted by a performer in convict’s Gress, 
and I thought it a pity, that theft and 
crime should be thus familiarised to the 
unthinking. It is an undeniable fact that 
notoriety in such things gives birth to 
imitative criminals. 


* * * 


But these are specks on the sun, which 
time will disperse. People now go to 
music halls who never went before, and | 
take it the reason -is, that modern compe-- 
tition in business is so severe, that men go 
to be amused, not to think and ponder 
over motives, abstract ideas, and social 
and sexual problems. These we have 
always with us. What most of us want, 
sometimes, is an entertainment that we 
can take as it comes—that will lift us 
bodily out of our own thoughts as to 
profits and losses, and give the mind 
temporary freedom from care and thought, 
to the certain benefit of our nerves. 


* * * 


It is a pleasing sign of the times, tha’ 
greater attention is being given to rationz! 
amusement, and this leads me to plead, 
that more of the irregular, and uneven 
places on our commons and open spaces 
should be levelled, and re-turfed, to form 
cricket and footkall pitches. Of course 
the furze, gorse, and trees, and other 
natural beauties should be left undis- 
turbed; what I plead for is, a further 
provision for manly sports in the interests 
of the health of the community. 


* * * 


I recently noticed that a large hollow 
space, in one corner of the north side of 
Wandsworth Common was being filled up, 
and is presumably to be re-turfed, and a 
fine cricket pitch thereby provided, at 
which my soul rejoiced. I! now have 
hopes, that the Parks Committee of the 
County Council, will yet do what ought to 
have been done years ago by the Metro- 
politan Board of Works, viz., bestir them- 
selves to utilise, to its fullest extent, every 
waste and open space in the Metropolis. 
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YORKSHIRE CRICKET AND CRICKETERS. 
By tHe Rev. R. S. HOLMES. 


—_—— 


HE history of Yorkshiré cricket has 
yet to be written. When written, 
as it deserves to be, by a thoroughly 

¢ competent pen, it will excite both 
wonder and pride in all loyal Tykes. 
For it is not of yesterday, though the 
present County Club was formed only 
in 1861; but as far back as 1771, and 
as recently as 1860, Sheffield and Not- 
tingham, which were to all intents and 
purposes Yorkshire and Nottinghamshire, 
met in friendly rivalry, and in the entire 
history of the game no matches have 
ever been fought with keener enthu- 
siasm on both sides. From time imme- 
morial this match has been well called 
“the battle of the bowlers.” Again, in 
1833, Yorkshire, #. ¢. Sheffield, tackled 
Norfolk, then for the first and last time 
conspicuous in cricket through the super- 
lative skill of the world-famous Fuller 
Pilch, who is best known to us to-day by 
reason of his connection with the county 
of Kent to which he afterwards migrated. 
As early as 1837, Sussex was encountered ; 
in 1844, Lancashire, or rather Manches- 
ter, as it was then called; in 1849, Kent ; 
whilst in 1848, the old All England Eleven, 
William Clarke’s glorious brotherhood, 
began its long series of engagements with 
sundry eighteens and twenty-twos in 
various districts in the county of broad 
acres. 

But our present business is more with 
Yorkshire cricket and cricketers of recent 
date. Yet a hurried retrospect may not 
be without interest to modern Young 
England. 

I have spoken of some of the earlier 
matches in which Yorkshire figured ; 


amongst their first opponents, Leicester 
bulks big, though this town (or rather 
county) is often to be found helping 
Sheffield in its contests with Nottingham 
and other counties, and more than once 
with the North of England. Darnall used 
to be the capital town of Yorkshire cricket, 
though as early as 1813 Ripon was a for- 
midable rival. It was not until 1829 that 
Sheffield became the county home for 
cricket, which honourable position it has 
ever since retained. Even at that date 
several Yorkshiremen had made for them- 
selves a reputation which spread far be- 
yond the county confines. Two of them 
certainly deserve honourable mention here. 

James Dearman, a fast round-arm 
bowler, capital bat, and a respectable 
stumper. Great at single-wicket matches, 
as the custom of those times was. Issued 
a challenge to any man in England. 
Alfred Mynn, the Kentish giant, stepped 
into the breach. Result—Dearman was 
twice defeated in 1838, at Town Malling, 
in Kent, by 112 runs, and at Sheffield by 
no less than an innings and 36 runs. 

Tom Marspen, the hero of the longest 
innings ever scored by a Yorkshireman in 
a front-rank match. Left-handed, and, like 
all left-handers, a tremendous hitter. 
Born in Sheffield, 1805. In 1826, for 
Sheffield and Liecester v. Nottingham, he 
made 227 runs, and against such bowlers 
as Tom Barker and old Bill Clarke, the 
latter probably the greatest lob bowler the 
world has ever seen. Two years later, 
and against the same bowling, notched 32 
and 125. And that in the days when 
the lawn-mower and heavy roller were 
unknown, and when scores generally 
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reigned low. Marsden and his feats were 
sung in song :— 
“@O, Marsden at cricket is nature’s perfection, 
For hitting the ball in any direction ; 
He ne’er tears his wicket, so safely he strikes, 
And he does with the bat and the ball as he 
likes.” 
Here he is from a South point of view: 


“Next Marsden may come, though it here must 
be stated, 
That his skill down at Sheffield is oft over- 
rated ; 
But an out-and-out bat when the bowling is 
loose, 
As a bowler and fielder of very great use.” 


At this distance . 
one has*no de- 
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Essentially a back player (a contrast, 
therefore, to Pilch), and hada brilliant cut. 
Was honoured with a place in Anderson's 
coloured lithos of famous cricketers, and 
there figures as a short and very thick set 
man, not at all unlike the build of Andrew 
Greenwood and Ephraim Lockwood of 
later time. Was held in high regard by 
the Dukes of Norfolk and Rutland, who 
gave him a free hand to fish in the trout 
streams on their estates. Like many 
Sampson ran 
when his cricketing days were 
He, too, like Dearman and Marsden, 

played several 

single - wicket 


another Yorkshire cricketer, 
a “ public” 
over. 





sire to settle this 
little difference of 
opinion. 

Between these 
two landmarks in 
Yorkshire cricket 
—viz., 1829 and 
1861 — cricket 
spread rapidly in- 
to every corner of 
the county, though 
nearly all the pro- 
minent cricketers 
came from Shef- 
Seld and its imme- 
diate neighbour- 
hood, so much so 
that the county 
team was often 
composed exclu- 
sively of Shef- 





fielders. Marsden 
had formidable ri- 
vals in his own 


town, and worthy 
successors not a 
few. HarRRy 





== | matches’ with 
marked success. 
But, with the 
formation of a 
regular County 
Club in 1861, 
Yorkshire cricket 
assumed a com- 
manding position 
it never held be- 
fore; and from 
that year forward 
it has boasted a 
long line of 
distinguished 
cricketers. 
Transferred 
to Sheffield in 
1829, Hyde Park 
was the central 
cricket ground for 
many years. But, 
as it was also 
used for pedestri- 
anism the cricket 
portion got sadly 
neglected, and so 








WRIGHT was one; 
a batsman and fine 
point, and good 
enough with the 
bat to represent his county for eighteen 
seasons (1843-1860), and to secure a 
place in the United All England Eleven, 
a split from Clarke’s itinerant combi- 
nation. But greater far than Wright, 
or than any Yorkshireman of his day, 
was Harry Sampson, who played first 
in 1832, and who in his last match in 
1857 was top scorer. Regularly was in- 
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cluded in the North of England Elevens. 
Had the best average in 
1848, viz., 


England in 
28, George Parr’s being 22. 


LORD HAWKE. 


in 1855 the his- 
toric Bramall 
Lane Ground 
was opened, and 
still flourishes in all its glory. 

A visit to Bramall Lane on the part of 
a Londoner will verily prove noteworthy. 
The ground is 117 acres in extent, larger 
than the Oval by ? of an acre, though at 
both grounds the space reserved for 
matches covers just 8 acres. Unlike the 
majority of county grounds, the playing 
enclosure forms a perfect square ; this is 
bounded by a broad path or walk, behind 
which are tiers of seats without backs, 
except within the reserved part. A high 
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wall runs round the ground which contains 
four entranees—what other ground has so 
many ? For many years, even up to the 
time when the Surrey Club most wisely 
made the terrace at the Oval, there was no 
ground in England where so vast a crowd 
could watch the game without any 
obstruction whatsoever as at Bramall 
Lane. And what a crowd gathers there! 
Monday is the Sheffielders’ Saint’s day : 
that is the reason, perhaps, why nearly all 
the county matches in Yorkshire are fixed 
for the first three days of the week. The 
crowd is unique—a genuine sporting 
crowd, enthusiastic to a degree, and with 
a knowledge of the various points of the 
game that makes them discriminate in a 
moment between good, bad, and indiffer- 
entcricket. Mostly rough, honest working 
men, in their work-a-day clothes. I know 
of only one regular haditue there who 
sports a top hat; but as he takes his hat 
with him to Scarborough, we must regard 
it as a characteristic peculiarity in the 
wearer, and by no means a mark of gen- 
tility. A walk round in the interval would 


cause the frequenters of Lord’s many an 
uneasy qualm; the language is expressive, 
if not elegant, and scores of mugs of beer, 
along with huge sandwiches, are enough 


to turn a sensitive stomach. To me, the 
crowd is nearly as interesting as the game 
there; how partial it is, though every now 
and again a brilliant stroke, or wonderful 
catch on the part of a “ foreigner,” pro- 
vokes a chorus of applause the like of 
which cannot be heard out of Yorkshire. 
But let Peel bowl the champion, or “our 
Jarge”"—Ulyett’s favourite name 
Lohmann on te the pavilion roof, and you 
then get to know what a genuine York- 
shire shout is like. 

The ground is surrounded by factories, 
whose chimneys belch out clouds of the 
blackest smoke, and yet the cricket turf is 
always of the greenest. 

Not the least novel feature of a match 
is to be seen in the houses overlooking 
the ground, whence window-frames are 
removed so as to accommodate the full 
complement of sight-seers. Admission is 
never raised above the “nimble tanner.” 
The Duke of Norfolk is the landlord, and 
granted a lease at the nominal rent of £45 
per year. Mr. M. J. Ellison—the Duke's 
steward for many years, and who repre- 
sented his county between the years 1835 
and 1853 as an active cricketer—has been 
the honoured president of the County Club 
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almost, if not quite, from the beginning; 
whilst the interests of cricket have been 
also well looked after by Mr. J. Wostin- 
holme, the honorary secretary from time 
immemorial. 

In the matter of cricket grounds 
Sheffield has several powerful rivals to- 
day. As far back as 1865, both York and 
Bradford had separate committees, and 
aspired to be the County Club. But York 
has long been out of the running, having 
been contented to be the centre of the 
Yorkshire Gentlemen's Cricket Club, once 
a very powerful team indeed; whilst 
Bradford had to be satisfied with county 
matches with Notts and Cambridgeshire 
for several seasons. Nowadays both 
Leeds and Bradford urge their claims to 
county favours, and are doing their level 
best to break up “the Sheffield Ring.” 
They have both of them magnificent 
grounds, on a scale of comfort and com- 
pleteness unknown even at Sheffield; 
grounds large enough to be divided both 
for cricket and football, their pavilion 
facing both ways so as to command a view 
of both the summer and winter games. 
This year three county matches apiece 
have been given to these enterprising 
towns; whilst at Huddersfield, Halifax, 
Hull, Scarborough and Dewsbury, are 
grounds in every way adapted for the 
best matches, and these have in turn 
received a visit when Yorkshire has met 
another county eleven; the “ Scarborough 
Festival” being an annual fixture in the 
official list of Yorkshire matches. 

Like its old rival, Nottinghamshire, 
Yorkshire has always been renowned for 
its professionals : very few amateurs have 
been included in the county team. Yet, 
prior to 1861, we come across such dis- 
tinguished gentlemen players as T. R. 
Barker and R. F. Skelton, both good 
bowlers — the latter representing his 
county from 1834 to 1857; Bernard Wake, 
good bowler and bat; J. Ellison— 
mentioned above. Whilst since 1861, the 
brothers Prest, C. M. Sharpe (of Univer- 
sity fame), Brian Waud (who played for 
Gents v. Players, in 1867), E. Lumb, and 
last, but not least, the present noble skip- 
per of Yorkshire cricket, Lord Hawke, 
have all done good yeoman service for 
their county. But the “pros” have been 
the backbone of Yorkshire cricket through- 
out ; as, indeed, they have been in every 
county that has long been to the front in 
inter-county cricket. Thus, when Surrey 
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boasted only three or four “ pros,” say 
between’ 1870 and 1882, Surrey was at the 
bottom of the tree; now, with at least 
seven, it is right at the top. 

And what a succession of great York- 
shire cricketers we have had since 1861 
down to the present year of grace: great 
bowlers, galore ; great stumpers, as often 
as required ; and of batsmen, many that 
are household words everywhere, and 
without whom England could never have 
been fully represented. 

Of the older hands, many of whom are 
still living—of the 
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medium height, but a heavy weight, 144 
stones, was thirty years old before he 
made his mark as a bat, but from 1860 to 
1874 was a tower of strength to his 
county, coming out first in the averages 
in the year last mentioned, though he was 
then forty-three years of age. To see him 
at Lord’s, longstopping to such bowlers 
as Jackson and Tarrant, was a sight 
never to be forgotten. Only a man of 
the stoutest heart dare have faced such 
bowlers on the Lord’s of twenty or thirty 
years back. In this department, “ Joe” 

was facile princeps. 





men who fought 
under the White 
Rose when the 
cricket revival be- 
gan in 1861—a 
passing mention 
must suffice. 

W. Siinn and 
“TIkey” Hopcson, 
perhaps the two 
worst bats any 
county ever pos- 
sessed at one and 
the same _ time, 
neither being 
worth more than 
three runs in a 
match; yet unsur- 
passed as bowlers 
for many years. 
Slinn was right- 
handed and fast, 
Hodgson was left 
and slow—a 
capital contrast. 
County matches 
in the sixties were 
but few in num- 
ber; but these 
bowlers got work 
enough by help- 
ing almost all the 
clubs in the county when George Parr’s 
All England Eleven threw down the 
gauntlet to twenty-two local cricketers. 

Nep STEPHENSON was the man behind 
the sticks in those years-—no relation to 
his better-known namesake, H. H., of 
Surrey fame—a reliable bat, generally first 
man in, and the first 6f famous stumpers 
in Yorkshire; his successors with the 

loves being George Pinder, poor David 
Framer, and his brother, Joseph Hunter, 
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Yorkshire’s present “ snapper.” 
Jot RowsotHam—burly and solid—of 
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GEORGE ANDER- 
SON was another 
grand cricketer, 
all but six feet 
high, of splendid 
physique, and of 
most gentlemanly 
address. An All 
England man, and 
perhaps the hard- 
est hitter in Eng- 
land, barring 
“Ben” Griffith 
of Surrey ; but not 
a reckless slogger, 
rather scienttic to 
a degree. An eight 
hit of his at the 
Oval off Fred 
Miller’s bowling, 
when the North 
met Surrey in 
1862, has become 
historic. 

GeorGE ATKIN- 
SON, now and for 
many past years 
“coach” at Ros- 
sall School, fast- 
medium round- 
arm bowler (there 
was no over-hand 
bowling in those days, not until 1864, 
when the amended law, No. X., allowed 
the bowler’s hand to be raised above 
the level of his shoulder. Men like 
Atkinson had bowled too long in the old 
way to take advantage of this change) ; 
had a beautiful delivery; was a fair bat ; 
and, withal, a most worthy man, spite of a 
little friction between him and the rest of 
the Yorkshire Eleven through his failure 
to turn up at Trent Bridge in 1863. 

And, last among the past generation, 
comes Ippison—Roger, the jovial: played 
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from 1861 to 1876 for Yorkshire, though 
between 1864 and 1870 he helped Lan- 
cashire, having a cricket depot in Man- 
chester during those years. Who doesn’t 
recall his jolly, red face, his portly build, 
and dapper appearance? A splendid bat, 
with a curious movement of the left leg 
whilst waiting to take the ball; famous as 
a point; and, when away with the first 
English team in Australia in 1861, a terror 
to Colonial batsmen with his insidious 
lobs. 

Coming nearer home, still, Yorkshire 
produced a trio of 
great bowlers in 
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prolific in celebrated cricketers as Sutton- 
in- Ashfield, in Nottinghamshire — the 
Lockwoods, Bates, Greenwoods, Thewlis, 
Berrys, Eastwoods, and many others 
being associated with its club. Hill's 
career was also short, a series of acci- 
dents having befallen him. Right-hand, 
fast bowler, with about the easiest and 
prettiest delivery I ever saw ; took only a 
short run. In his first county match, 
against Surrey in 1871, took twelve 
wickets—all clean bowled—for 57 runs. 
Appeared in most of the great matches. 
‘ Emmett—the 
immortal “Tom,” 





George Freeman, 
Tom Emmett, and 
Allen Hill; a won- 
derful “keeper” 
in George Pinder; 
and a couple of 
first-class bats- 
men in Andrew 
Greenwood and 
Ephraim Lock- 
wood. On each 
of these “ crack” 
players a chapter 
might easily be 
written. 
FREEMAN has 
been described by 
W. G. Grace as 
“the finest fast 
bowler I ever 
played against.” 
Let that suffice 
as to his abilities. 
I saw him often: 
well-built, on the 
heavy side, as up- 
right as.a dart; 
took a long run, 





a born wag, the 
Merry Andrew of 
modern cricket, 
was the contem- 
porary of Free- 
man, Hill, and one 
or two other gen- 
erations of York- 
shire cricketers, 
playing from 1866 
to 1888, and with 
heaps of good 
cricket left when 
he was_ shelved. 
Bowled left; once, 
very fast; later, 
fast medium only. 
Famous for one 
or more. wides, 
which were fol- 
lowed by a wicket. 
The only York- 
shireman that has 
ever taken nine 
wickets in one 
innings, viz., v. 
Notts in 1868. All 
through his long 








and in the most 
stately manner 
delivered the ball. 
In 1868, for Yorkshire, took 50 wickets for 
327 runs; altogether, between 1867 and 
1871 (inclusive), bowled 246 wickets, in 
first class matches, at an average of only 
nine runs a wicket. Too early had to 
give up cricket for business, in which, as 
an auctioneer at Thirsk, he has been most 
prosperous. An infinite pity he had to 
retire so soon. 

ALLEN Hit took his place, and worthily 
filled it; one of the far-famed Lascelles 
Hall cricketers, a village some six miles 
from Huddersficld, and which has been as 
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TOM EMMETT. 


career was among 
the very greatest 
bowlers. Also a 
good bat, playing the game thoroughly, 
and having a sneaking fondness for 
W. G’s bowling. Never was there a 
more popular cricketer, nor one more 
enthusiastic on the field; was as lively 
as a kitten to the last, and the idol of the 
“ring.” One of the best known figures 
in cricket, and his characteristic walk to 
the wickets, using the bat as a walking 
stick, put everybody into a good humour. 
Too good-natured to make an efficient 
captain. For some years had a cricketing 
shop at Keighley, but is now permanent 
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coach at Rugby School. Glorious old 
Tom! 

Lockwoop was Yorkshire’s crack bat 
for years. Somewhat clumsily built, and 
with unusually large feet; but one of the 
prettiest bats going. Had a lovely late 
cut—a stroke rarely seen now, One of 
the Australian cricketers told me that in 
his judgment Lockwood had more good 
strokes than any other living batsman. 
Remarkable as his batting was for York- 
shire, he excelled even more in outside 
great matches, notably for North v. South, 
and for Players 
v. Gentlemen of 
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Yorkshire v. Surrey in 1883, he took eight 
wickets for five runs. Since his retire- 
ment has been engaged, first by the Leeds 
Club, and now by North Leeds. Has a 
cricketing depot in Leeds. 

Bates was perhaps inferior to Peate 
with the ball, though on his day was quite 
unplayable. If not first, was for years a 
good second. But was also a fine bat, of 
the dashing order, not unlike McDonnell, 
of Australian fame. Just the man when 
things were looking queer for his side, and 
the bowlers were having a day out. Had 

his fielding been 





England. A fine 
defensive bat, like 
Jupp of Surrey, 
but with plenty of 
hit. Could bowl, 
too — medium — 
and had a safe 
pair of hands. Is 
to-day keeping a 
cricket depot in 


Huddersfield, and 
last year when I 
called was look- 
ing younger than 


ever, and not so 
stout. 
PEATE 
BaTEes were the 
next bowling 
couple ; and, like 
Hodgson and 
Slinn, Emmett 
and Freeman, 
were respectively 
left-handed and 
right-handed. 
PeaTE was little 
else than a bowler, 
but for his bowl- 
ing was worth 
playing in any 
match, though he might never score a run. 
A fine, good-looking fellow, with the 
easiest delivery, and with a perfect com- 
mand over the ball. Like all slow bowling, 
it looked simple enough from the ring or 
the pavilion. From 1880 to 1886 (inclu- 
sive) took more wickets than any bowler 
in the country, 886 in all, for an average of 
just thirteen runs a wicket—a wonderful 
result for a slow bowler, who played in 
all county and representative matches. I 
can recall no such achievement as one of 
Peate’s in first class cricket ; playing for 


and 





GEORGE ULYETT. 


a little more 
accurate, would 
have been the 
best all-round pro- 
fessional in Eng- 
land. As it was, 
the Players’ Team 
always included 
his name, and he 
made several trips 
to Australia. His 
cricketing days 
were suddenly in- 
terrupted by a 
terrible accident 
whilst practising 
at the nets in 
Australia, which 
resulted in the 
loss of one eye. 
Is_ still playing, 
though, having 
been retained by 
the Leek Club, 
and from his own 
accounts can play 
as well as ever. 
If that be true, 
room should at 
once be made for 
him in the York- 
shire EJleven, 
where his successor has not yet been 
discovered. 

Need | detail the Yorkshire cricketers 
of to-day? Are not their deeds written 
bold and clear in the sporting chronicles ? 
Who does not know all about George 
Ulyett, Louis Hall, and Bobby Peel, who, 
with Joseph Hunter—“ the man behind” 

represent nearly all the first class 
cricket in the county, which, like its old 
rival, Notts, is certainly under a cloud. 

Peel is our only great bowler. As this 
record shows, this is the first time in the 
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last thirty years that Yorkshire has not 
had at least two bie trundlers. And Peel 
came out in 1882. It’s time our luck 
changed. The committee, as much as the 
public, realise the present situation, and 
are trying various experiments to mend 
matters. Yorkshire still depends chiefly 
on the men who are certainly past their 
prime. ‘ihus Ulyett has just begun his 
twentieth year of county cricket; Hall, his 
eighteenth ; Peel, his eleventh. Not that 
either of them is anything like done for ; 
there look to be several years of sound 
cricket in them all. Should there not be, 
their names will never be mentioned but 
with thankful pride by all loyal York- 
shiremen. 

U_yetrt is almost the greatest cricketcr 
Yorkshire has ever had ; cricket was born 
in him. His name will crop up in the 
summaries with which I shall conclude 
this chapter. Suffice it here to say, that 
he has taken the lead in the batting 
averages in six different years; that in 
the annual match between Gents and 
Players, his aggregate is second to 
W. G.’s, and his average among the best ; 
that in the two matches of 1884, he played 
three innings——134, 94, 64; that, at times, 
his very fast bowling has proved un- 
playable—witness the second Australian 
innings at Lord’s in 1884, when he took 
seven wickets for thirty-six runs ; and that 
his fielding—right away from the wicket— 
has always been accurate and reliable, 
whilst his throw-in has been most helpful 
in saving runs. Five times has he been 
to Australia, once each to Africa and 
America. Only a man of the most splen- 
did physique could possibly have done so 
much work, both with bat, ball, and in the 
field. 

Louis Hatt is Ulyett’s foil: the Job of 
Yorkshire cricket; but invaluable. In five 
different seasons has topped the averages, 
and on fourteen different occasions has 
carried his bat right through Yorkshire’s 
innings ; has no hitting powers, and can- 
not bowl: but has set an example in 
personal habits which many of his confréres 
might with advantage have copied. If 
they had, Yorkshire cricket would not be 
so depressed te-day. True, death has 
been busy in the County’s ranks, Preston 
and Joe Hunter are no more: Bates, too, 
was placed hors de combat through no 
fault of his. But where are the other 
men who, within the last six years, gave 
such abundant promise? It is an infinite 


pity that most of them had to be shelved 
by the County executive. Had they lost 
their cricket ? If so, how? Great cricket- 
ers don’t grow like mushrooms. It may 
be years before Yorkshire cricket will 
recover from the wounds its own players 
have inflicted on it. 

Peet is our sheet anchor to-day. Long 
may he flourish, One of England's 
soundest cricketers; be belongs to the 
nation equally as to Yorkshire. Once 
renowned as a bowler, now is quite as 
reiiabie as a bat; and throughout, top 
class in the field. There is not much of 
him ; what there is, is right genuine gold. 
Is respected by all, because he respects 
himself. Pluckiest and bravest of cricket- 
ers when his side is doing badly. Where 
would Yorkshire be without him to-day ? 

The following summaries, culled since 
1861, may be of interest to many readers : 

Largest innings ever scored by York- 
shire, 559, v. Kent, in 1887; largest against 
Yorkshire, 528 by Gloucestershire, in 
1876; and 527 by Middlesex, in 1887. 

Smallest innings by Yorkshire, 24, v. 
Kent, in 1865; smallest v. Yorkshire 24, 
by Sussex, in 1878. 

Highest individual innings by a York- 
shireman, E. Lockwood, 208, v. Kent, in 
1883 ; Ulyett, 199 (not out), v. Derbyshire, 
in 1887. 

Highest v. Yorkshire, W. G. Grace, 
318 (not out), for Gloucestershire, in 
1876; A. J. Webbe, 243 (not out), for 
Middlesex, in 1887. 

Highest aggregate in one season, Ul- 
yett, 1158 runs in 1882, and 1122 in 1887. 

Greatest number of wicke’ . 11 a season, 
E. Peate, 116, in 1882. 

In 1867, 1870, 1874, 1879, and 1883, 
Yorkshire was the champion county. 

Benefit matches have been played as 
under: 1870, Edwin Stephenson; 1872, 
Roger Iddison; 1873, Joe Rowbotham ; 
1874, Luke Greenwood; 1875, John 
Thewlis; 1878, Tom Emmett; 1880, 
George Pinder; 1882, Ephraim Lock- 
wood ; 1884, Allen Hill; 1887, George 
Ulyett ; 1891, Louis Hall. 

No county has ever been more generous 
to its professional cricketers. The colts 
must be found, and when found coached ; 
and when coached, receive a thoroughly 
good trial in at least three or four suc- 
cessive matches. If the trial prove satis- 
factory, then let said colts eschew all 
“ elbow-lifting,” a habit fatal to sustained 
excellence in every department of sport. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


(Continued). 


A LITERARY GIANT. 


R. CHARNELHOUSE suddenly 
i) pushed back his chair and glared 
at Phillida. The girl would have 
been alarmed if she hadn’t caught 
Mrs. Charnelhouse’s eye, in which she 
saw a twinkle of amusement; and then 
the lady artist shook her head warn- 
ingly. I am afraid that it was curiosity 
that caused Phillida to glance at Mr. 
Charnelhouse once more. He continued 
to stare full into her eyes, and then he did 
a very extraordinary thing ; he suddenly 
extended his closed hands towards her, 
and then opened them very widely as 
though he were pelting her with nothing 
at all. This mysterious proceeding he 
continued for several minutes; then, 
addressing her in a very low whisper, he 
said,— 

“Do you feel that you are gradually 
being overcome with an intense desire to 
sleep ?” 

“f can't say I do, Mr. 
replied Phillida briskly. 

“Oh,” said the novelist, 
deeply disappointed, that’s all. I thought 
you were a subject, Miss Fane. I possess 
great mesmeric power, and I can send my 
wife off at a single glance. It’s a wonder- 
ful thing, the power of the eye. May I 
ask you, did you resist violently ?” 

“] don’t quite understand,” 
Phillida. 

“Did you, so to say, wrestle with me in 
the spirit ?” 

“TI can’t say 
Phillida. 


Charnelhouse,” 


“then I’m 


began 


that I did,” replied 


“Dear me,” cried the little novelist, 
“that’s very extraordinary. Now, would 
you mind accurately describing to me 
exactly what was passing through your 
mind while I was making the passes ?” 

“Well,” said Phillida, “T was aston- 
ished, and, and 14 

- Awed, I take it, is the word you are 
seeking,” said Mr. Charnelhouse very 
blandly. 

“No, I wasn’t awed, I was amused.” 

“ Then,” cried the searcher after hidden 
things, “ you're a scoffer: it’s sad to dis- 
cover a scoffer in one so young,” he added 
with a crushing glance : “ you're preparing 
a dreadful old age for yourself, Miss 
Fane,” the little man went on in a hollow 
tone ; “the time will come, let me tell you, 
when you will believe in nothing; when 
the most sacred things will have no 
interest whatever for you.” 

“It’s no use, Francis,” said Mrs. Char- 
nelhouse, “ you'll never get Miss Fane to 
look upon you as a sacred thing. J revere 
you, of course, because I have to, being 
your wife.” 

“T wish you wouldn’t chaff a fellow, 
Glory,” said the little man. “It’s sad to 
see such want of reverence in one so 
young,” he said severely. 

“Want of reverence and want of appre- 
ciation, Francis,” said Mrs. Charnelhouse, 
“are at times closely allied.” 

“It’s the curse of the age,” replied her 
husband: “women now affect to look up 
to the superior sex ; they pose as our men- 
tal and physical equals ; they forget that, 
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in the hour of danger they have to look to 
man as their natural protector, women 
forget that they are mere parasites, the- 
um—toys with which we beguile our idle 
hours ; they should cry with delight when 
we give them a smile, and—er—tremble 
with fear at our frown. Your true woman, 
your child of nature, always does this ;” 
here the little man rolled his eyes very 
ferociously, and Phillida began to fear that 
his very copious lunch had disagreed with 
him. “Well, good-bye, little woman,” 
said Mr. Charnelhouse ; “ good-bye, little 
woman,” he repeated, and he began to 
wave his arms about as though he had 
been a railway semaphore. 

Mrs. Charnelhouse rose at once and 
embraced her tiny tyrant with fervour. 

Then the little gentleman gave Phillida 
a superior smile, and remarked to her as 
he waved his hand in fzrewell, “ There’s 
nothing like the married state for bringing 
women to their senses.” 


CHAPTER VII. 
CiRcE. 

Some of the houses in Lexham Gardens 
are quite mansions; you always have to 
pay a heavy premium for your lease to get 
into this most desirable neighbourhood, 
and you are generally mulcted in mys- 
terious charges for tenant’s fixtures, and 
in every case vou have to “take to” the 
blinds and gas-fittings ; but you are de- 
lighted to do it all the same, because it’s 
a very great privilege to live in Lexham 
Gardens at all. No. 23a formed an ex- 
ception to the ~st of the houses in the 
neighbourhood, x * to size ; it was a small 
house, there was no denying the fact. 
But then a young wi >-w, with no children, 
who goes into society a good deal, doesn’t 
want a large house ; she requires, what the 
house-agents call, a bijou residence ; and 
No. 234 was to all intents and purposes a 
bijou residence, and it exactly suited Mrs. 
Dacre, who had been now well nigh two 
years a widow, and who went every- 
where, or almost everywhere, and was 
admired by all men; and, as a conse- 
quence, duly hated by all women. Archi- 
tecturally speaking, and looking at it 
from the outside, No. 23a struck you at 
once. It wasa red brick house enriched 
by pale terra-cotta mouldings, which gave 
one a sort of vague idea that they were of 
Sierra marble. There was any amount of 
florid ornamentation in the renaissance 
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taste about the elaborate porch, and about 
the windows of the semi-circular pro- 
jection, imitated from the early Italian, 
which formed the end of the little 
drawing-room. ‘There was a hugh niche 
between the porch and the projection, in 
which, in the most tremendously artistic of 
art pots, stood a big dwarf palm, that 
distinctly suggested culture, and, shall we 
say also, conveyed the idea of wealth. 

You never saw Mr. Forcer’s man filling 
the window-boxes with the choice flowers 
that agonised in beauty there during the 
London season, for the best of his clients 
have their window-boxes attended to the 
very first thing in the morning. In the 
porch, on either side, was a row of 
flowering shrubs. There was the daintiest 
of little brass knockers on the door, and 
when you knocked with it, you were 
astonished that the dainty brass knocker 
gave forth no sound, but each time that 
you raised it, you heard a musical note as 
trom the striking of a silver gong; the fact 
is, that it was a new American “ gim,” and 
of course No. 23a was fitted with every 
modern improvement, convenience, and 
luxury—this was one of them. The tiny 
hall—it is not said disrespectfully, but in 
bijou houses halls are tiny—was carpeted 
with a gorgeous Mecca rug: and the red 
brick wall of No. 24, next door, was art- 
fully concealed by a pretty. fernery and 
coloured glass, which had replaced the 
common window, which the builder had 
thought good enough for the place. The 
steps of the stone staircase were covered 
by a rich Wilton stair-carpet, which 
touched the ballusters on one side, and 
the wall on the other: at the end of the 
staircase was a heavy fportiére of dark 
purple velvet, which concealed the door of 
the drawing-room. 

Walter Croft raised the little brass 
knocker, and then he turned to his cab- 
man—for Walter indulged in a special 
hansom, which he was in the habit of 
hiring for two or three hours or more, 
every day—and dismissed him. The door 
was instantly opened by a prim young 
person clad in a decorous black gown, a 
tremendous apron well tied back, of the 
snowiest white muslin, and what is techni- 
cally termed a French cap, with streamers 
of the same material. 

Now the instant that young Mr. Croft's 
cab had pulled up.at 23a, Mrs. Dacre, who 
was awaiting him in the drawing-room, 
had thrust the yellow-covered French 
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novel she was reading into the music box 
of the piano stool, had given one final 
look in the glass, and had favoured her 
own reflection with a sweet smile of satis- 
faction, had seated herself at the piano in 
a gracious pose, and had broken at once 
into the second verse of the song that 
happened to be just then the fashion— 
“If you are the soul of my soul, 
If you are the heart of my heart.” 

Then, as the door was flung open, the lady 
turned her smiling face to young Croft, 
and remarked ingenuously, looking at the 
moment as much like a frightened fawn 
as possible, “Oh, Walter, how you startled 
me.” Then she held out both her hands, 
which the young fellow took ecstatically, 
and for a moment he stood gazing at her 
in mute and honest admiration, while the 
door was noiselessly closed by the prim 
and discreet parlour-maid. 

“It’s awfully good of you to have me, 
Cissy,” said the young gentleman who 
had taken to art as a pastime. 

“Now, Walter, you really mustn't,” said 
the lady, raising a warning finger, but 
smiling all the while ; “ you compromise 
me dreadfully, you thoughtless boy. I 
don’t mind being ‘Cissy’ so much, you 
know, when we are alone, but some day 
you'll be doing it before Collins, and ser- 
vants are so terribly censorious. It is like 
calling a post-captain Jack, on his own 
quarter-deck, a thing which I once did 
myself.” 

At these words a look of agony spread 
itself over Walter Croft's face. 

“Don’t look ferocious, Walter,” said the 
lady, “ nautical Jack had no real existence, 
he was only a vain imagining, invented to 
tease you; and I’ve no right to tease you 
before lunch, lest I should take away your 
appetite ; and you may call me Cissy as 
much as you like when we're alone, but 
with servants one has to be so very par- 
ticular, and a woman in my position can’t 
be too careful at home; in society it 
doesn’t matter a bit, for people always say 
nasty things, because they’ve nothing 
better to do; and of course everybody 
believes everything about everybody else ; 
and Coijonel Crawl, a retired Indian officer 
who lives opposite, actually times your 
visits. I’ve seen him do it, Walter. And 
oh, Walter, dear,” said the lady seati- 
mentally, “ I shall be so glad when you are 
of age, and all the worry and secrecy and 
fuss 'll be over, and our engagement can 
be announced ; for oh, Walter, I do hate 


anything that is secret and underhand,” 
and then she looked as though she were 
going to cry. 

Walter Croft immediately administered 
the necessary restorative ; he kissed her, 
of course he did; and why shouldn't he 
kiss the woman he loved, the woman he 
meant to marry ina month ortwo? For at 
present Walter Croft was only an infant 
in the eye of the law, anf he was the 
ward of his father’s sole executor. When 
old Mr. Croft died, he had left full powers 
to Mr. Whitechurch, the boy’s guardian, 
and, without that guardian’s consent, the 
young man could not marry during his 
minority: and under the will of Walter 
Croft's father, his guardian was placed 
absolutely in /oco parentis. When he left 
school, his guardian gave him a handsome 
allowance ; when from choice, and greatly 
to his guardian’s disgust, Walter had 
become John Milner’s pupil—because he 
had artistic yearnings, the allowance had 
been. increased. When he attained his 
twentieth birthday, it had been raised toa 
thousand a year ; and, at the time, instead 
of congratulating Walter, Milner had 
surlily remarked, “ Your money ’ll be your 
millstone, my boy. Nobody ever heard 
of an artist, with an allowance of a thou- 
sand a year, who did any good.” Now 
Walter’s associates were his fellow art- 
students and the innumerable artistic 
friends of his friend and master, John 
Milner. The young fellow didn’t go much 
into society ; when he did so, it was en- 
tirely on Mrs. Dacre’s account; the conse- 
quence was, that he had few expensive 
tastes, no debts, and no cares. Of his 
guardian, he saw next to nothing. Mr. 
Whitechurch was a _ stock-jobber; Mr. 
Whitechurch was sixty years of age; he 
looked upon his. guardianship as an un- 
mitigated nuisance, and he had told Walter 
Croft, the year before, that he was a busy 
man, and that he hated being disturbed. 
Young Croft took the hint, and didn’t 
trouble Mr. Whitechurch with his visits. 

“Walter,” said Mrs. Dacre, “do you 
notice anything?” Then she blushed. 

The faculty of blushing at will is a gift 
that is more precious than rubies. Mrs. 
Dacre possessed the gift ; she could blush 
at pleasure, and she pointed to a blue 
band which encircled her slender waist, 
and then she said, blushing again, “ I’ve 
ceased to be a magpie, Walter; I’ve gone 
into colours ; and you ought to be very 
grateful, Walter, for it’s for your sake I do 
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it; and I hate half measures,” she said, 
“and it’s only when I turn round, you 
know, that you can appreciate the full 
depth of my iniquity. A white muslin is 
all very well for a young widow, but— 
even my dressmaker remonstrated as to 
the sash. But when a woman’s very much 
in love, Walter,” here she favoured him 
with a languishing glance from her big 
black eyes, the sort of glance which an 
enemy might call an ogle, “she isn’t in a 
humour to take good advice—even from 
her dressmaker. Now, I've put it on to 
please you, Walter,” she said, “and if you 
don’t like it, you've only got to say so, 
and I'll take it off, and come back as a 
syniphony in lavender, or mauve, and 
white.” 

“T’m sure it’s very charming,” said 
Walter, weakly. 

Thereupon the lady made him a low 
curtsey and laughed a little, silvery laugh. 
“You've got to see my back yet, Walter,” 
she said ; and then she turned and walked 
towards the window. And then Walter 
perceived that the broad sash, which 
wasn’t so particularly startling at the 
front view, though it was a rich bleu de 
Roi, made Mrs. Dacre’s simple costume 

articularly festive as seen from behind. 

t was folded in pleats in some artful way 
in front, which narrowed the width of the 
wide ribbon of which the sash was formed, 
but behind it was tied in a huge Japanese 
butterfly bow, and the effect was startling ; 
and Walter felt that, if he could measure 
the depth of Mrs. Dacre’s affection by the 
width of the ribbon, and the splendour of 
the colour of the material of the sash, he 
was, indeed, a happy man. 

“You approve?” said Mrs. Dacre, as 
she halted near the window, and favoured 
him with a sunny smile and one of those 
innocent girlish blushes she was always 
ready with. 

“Of course I do,” said Walier, who, 
though an artist, was fond of bright 
colours. 

“I’m glad of that,” said Mrs. Dacre, 
“and as we are both satisfied, a fig for 
Mrs. Grundy,” and then she snapped her 
pretty fingers theatrically. 

Then the prim Collins appeared and 
announced that lunch was ready. Young 
Croft gave Mrs. Dacre his arm, and 
Collins drew back the gorgeous Chinese 
portiére of gold embroidered silk. The 
dining-room opened out of the drawing- 
room ; you couldn’t have dined more than 


six people in that tiny dining-room, which 
very much resembled in size the state 
room of a hundred-ton yacht. Perhaps it 
was the “fitments” that gave one the 
idea; perhaps it was the great coved 
top of the little oak sideboard, or it may 
have been the big hanging lamp with the 
huge umbrella shade. The shelves and 
cupboards, and cornices too, of the over- 
mantel, and the very small amount of wall 
space that was visible, made one almost 
expect to hear the first throb of the engine, 
or the hurrying feet of the sailors on the 
deck above. 

Young Croft was very much in love, of 
course, but Collins being present, he had 


to dissemble his love; he wasn’t quite 


one-and-twenty, and he did full justice 
to the very capital lunch that was set 
before him. And the two talked about 
things in general, and the last new play, 
and the Royal Academy; and Mrs. 
Dacre showed a beautiful desire to be 
either amused or instructed, and that, you 
know, is a line which is always highly 
appreciated by a very young man, particu- 
larly when the person who takes it isa 
pretty woman. She fooled him to the top 
of his bent, of course she did; being a 
woman, it was her business to do so. 

It is very difficult to take in the 
ordinary novel-reader; the reader will 
have guessed that there was a screw loose 
in some way or other, about Mrs. Dacre. 
She had married at—don’t start, reader, it 
was merely a financial screw that was 
loose—twenty, for position. When she 
had sold herself to old Mr. Dacre, she had 
done so deliberately. “It’s very bad to be 
poor,” she had said to herself; “it is hard 
for a pretty girl to have to wear dowdy 
dresses, to have to trim her own bonnets, 
and to teach in the Sunday School, and to 
vegetate in the country.” Pretty Mrs. 
Dacre was the only daughter of a country 
clergyman, who had begun life as a scholar 
and a gentleman; he made a runaway 
match. After ten years’ drudgery as a 
curate, he got a small college living in the 
dead heart of the utter country ; then his 
wile died, and, as ill-luck would have it, 
just at that very time, somebody made 
him a present of a small cask of whiskey ; 
from that day the Rev. Thomas Grimwood 
was never without a small cask of whiskey. 
In those small casks of whiskey of his, the 
Rev. Thomas Grimwood sought consola- 
tion for his poverty, for the loss of his 
wife, for his want oi preferment, and for 
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his other woes. He found consolation 
there. The Rev. Thomas Grimwood was 
not popular in his parish ; the big people 
who had tolerated him during his wife’s 
life, for her sake, quietly dropped him 
at her death. He had always held 
his head high, and had declined to 
associate with the farmers; in fact, 
his very first sermon at Hogpen-in-the- 
Clay had given them great offence, for 
he had chosen as his text the sentence: 
“Now Cain was a tiller of the ground ;” 
and every farmer and agricultural labourer 
present, had indignantly fitted on the cap; 
and from that day there was always a 
difficulty about the tithes. Her father 
looked upon Cissy as an incubus: if it 
hadn’t been for Cissy he might, perhaps, 
have married again, and married well ; 
many a deserving clergyman has found 
consolation in the clerical proverb that 
“a parson can marry anybody.” But he 
soon found that the proverb didn’t hold 
good of the parson with an encumbrance ; 
to use a colloquialism, ‘hat was “an alto- 
gether different pair of shoes.” He 
couldn’t marry money, he couldn’t earn 
money ; he found the greatest possible 
difficulty in keeping body and soul to- 
gether; he had no friends and no interests ; 
therefore he did his work in a perfunctory 
manner, looking upon it as a punishment: 
and we know how he sought and found 
consolation. 

Then old Mr. Dacre appeared upon the 
scene. Miss Cissy had her chance. Mr. 
Dacre called upon her father, and took a 
sudden liking to that gentleman. Within 
a fortnight he proposed for Cissy. “I'll 
allow her two hundred a year for pin 
money,” he had said, “and I'll secure her 
ten thousand pounds on my death; but 
I'll not make a settlement, because | don’t 
believe in settlements, they make the 
young wife of an old husband a great 
deal too independent.” The Rev. Thomas 
Grimwood had no illusions ; he agreed to 
the bargain. The next morning the vicar 
of Hogpen-in-the-Clay pointed out to his 
daughter, what he called “the course of 
duty.” “ You'll never have such another 
chance, Cissy,” he said; “and with two 
hundred a year for pin money, you'll be 
able to do something for your poor old 
father, and brighten the evening of his 
life.” 


Now, let us be just to the girl. She Was 


absolutely heart-whole;' as yet no Prince 
Charming had ever brightened the dark- 
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ness of her dull and dreadful life; she had 
no friends, nothing to look forward to, 
nothing to hope for. Is it to be wondered 
at that she, too, accepted the bargain with 
enthusiasm ? 

“ He's sixty-five if he’s a day,” her father 
had said, “ that gives him in the ordinary 
course of things, say, five years. The 
man is a wealthy man. He has a magnifi- 
cent house in Queen’s Gate, he has neither 
chick nor child ; and if you mind your P’s 
and Q’s, my dear, and behave yourself, he 
ought to leave you a rich woman.” 

“Oh, papa,’ Cissy had remarked, 
“ don’t talk like that.” 

“ My dear, in matters of business,” the 
vicar had replied, “it’s no use beating 
about the bush. One thing is very certain, 
there will be no mistake about the ten 
thousand pounds. I will see to that.” 

Within the month there was a very 
quiet wedding at the little parish church 
of Hogpen-in-the-Clay. Mr. Dacre’s legal 
adviser acted as his best man. The Rev. 
Thomas Grimwood read the service. After 
a particularly ill-cooked lunch at the 
vicarage, the happy pair left for the Con- 
tinent in a hired fly. Of the married life 
of young Mrs. Dacre, the less said the 
better. There were frequent quarrels, for 
Mr. Dacre was an ill-tempered man, and 
young Mrs. Dacre was extremely fond of 
society, and inclined to extravagance. 
But she did her duty. Within three 
years of the marriage, old Mr. Dacre broke 
down. For two years his wife nursed him, 
and she had the good grace to give up 
society altogether. While her husband 
lived, Mrs. Dacre “brightened the even- 
ing” of the Rev. Thomas Grimwood’s life 
to the extent cf fifty pounds a year. Mr. 
Dacre was constitutionally a jealous man. 
His wife gave him no cause for jealousy, 
but the mere fact of the immense amount 
of attention she received, irritated him. 
When Mrs. Dacre was five-and-twenty, 
her husband died. She got the ten 
thousand pounds that had been secured to 
her by covenant, but nothingmore. Then 
Mrs. Dacre dutifully doubled her father’s 
allowance, upon the understanding that 
he was to remain quietly at the village of 

Hogpen, and that he was to “refrain from 
troubling” her ; then she took the bijou 
house in Lexham Gardens, and lived at 
the rate of three thousand a year. This 
she did of set purpose, and with the 
deliberate intention of marrying money. 
She had met young Croft at a garden- 
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party ; he had become fascinated at once, 
and now Cissy Dacre and Walter Croft 
were betrothed lovers. 

“How is my portrait getting on, 
Walter?” said Mrs. Dacre, with real 
interest, when they had got back to the 
drawing-room and lunch was over. 

“Your portrait is nearly finished ; if it 
hadn’t been for the mouth, I should have 
sent it home long ago. But do you know, 
Cissy, | found your mouth horribly diffi- 
cult ; I'd get it, or all but get it, when you 
were sitting ; and then you'd smile, and I 
saw fresh beauties and became dissatisfied 
with my work atonce. Your fitful smiles, 
Cissy, are like glorious cloud effects in a 
lovely sunset, each one more beautiful 
than the last—but it’s just those fleeting 
effects which are so exceedingly difficult 
to render.” 

“ Walter,” said the lady, “ they say that 
when you feed a person on flattery, you 
can’t use too largea spoon. I’m bound to 
try and believe you, because I know you're 
very fond of me; and if I wasn’t a wee 
bit weak in regard to you, Walter "—here 
the pretty blush was used with wonderful 
effect—“I should think that you were 
laughing at me.” 

“Laughing at you, Cissy ?” cried the 
yourg fellow indignantly; “ you're not 
the sort of woman that people laugh at.” 

“TI suppose, then, I must take all you say 
for gospel,” replied the lady. “ And what 
does your crusty old mentor say of it ?” 

“Well,” answered Walter doubtfully, 
“Milner doesn’t say very much, you know, 
he’s not the man to usea big spoon for his 
flattery in regard to his pupils; he said 
that I'd got the mouth right this morning. 
I was in luck, too, to-day; there was a new 
model turned up, a pretty little girl, in a 
namby-pamby sort of way,” added the 
young tellow apologetically, “and she 
smiled a good deal, and I corrected your 
mouth by hers ;” and then the unhappy 
boy felt that he was in up to his neck, and 
began to flounder wildly, as Mrs. Dacre 
clapped her hands and favoured him with 
a gentle, good-humoured girlish peal of 
silvery laughter ; but, though she laughed, 
yet she was not overpleased ; and it is 
just as well for lovers and others to 
remember, that when they are in the habit 
of making a goddess of any particular 
woman, that it doesn’t do to ask the lady 
to step down from the pedestal for a single 
instant; and if Walter had been an 
observant young man, he would have 
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noticed that the little brown peau de suede 
shoe with the coral buckle, which had 
been innocently protruded, was impatiently 
beating what is generally known as the 
devil's tattoo. 

“And so the young lady with the per- 
fect mouth was very pretty?” said Mrs. 
Dacre. “ You'll have to give up the figure 
subjects, Walter, when we are married; 
figure subjects mean models — models 
with surpassing beauty, and with perfect 
mouths, sir. You'll have to stick to either 
landscapes or portraiture, Walter, if you 
don’t give up painting altogether, and 
settle down, as most men in your position 
would do.” 

“T’m sure I didn’t mean——” blurted 
out the poor young fellow. 

“ Men never do mean, Walter,” burst in 
the lady; “but you are younger than I 
am, you know; and it must be a dreadful 
thing to be tormented by the pangs of 
jealousy. I think, Walter, were you to 
give me cause for jealousy, that I should 
die ;” and then she sighed. The words 
were spoken trippingly upon the tongue, 
and sounded as though they came from 
the heart. They were merely said with a 
purpose; Mrs. Dacre was simply “feeding 
the flame,” so to say, and keeping Romeo 
up to concert pitch. 

Then Walter seized her hand and began 
to protest; of course he did, poor wretch. 

It is absolutely impossible to attempt 
to render the conversation that ensued 
between the pair during the next half 
hour. In the first place, there were very 
few words spoken; but then, as we all 
know, pantomime goes a long way, and 
eyes can say unutterable things. When 
two young people, who are very fond of 
each other, or affect to be at least, who 
are both well dressed, and both good- 
looking, who have eaten a capital lunch, 
and who are engaged to be married, are 
“ spooning,” they don’t talk in blank verse 
like Romeo and Juliet; but they sigh, and 
stare at each other, and when they do 
talk it’s idiotic nonsense—and that’s the 
only word. 

After a time the pair descended from 
the seventh heaven. Then Mrs. Dacre 
said, assuming an air of solemnity, 
“There’s one thing I’ve always longed to 
ask you, Walter. Why does Mr. Milner 
dislike me ?” 

“ Now you are talking nonsense, Cissy,” 
replied young Croft; “Milner admires 
you.” 
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“It won't do, Walter,” said the lady, 
shaking her pretty head ; “ he doesn’t like 
me, and he shows it. In order to mollify 
the man, I asked him if he would make a 
little head of me in oils; and I wanted to 
know what it would cost, that he might 
see that I meant paying for it. He didn’t 
take the bait, though, he didn’t even favour 
me with a nibble ; he just turned round to 
that horrid Mr. Pargiter, who is ready to 
flatter anybody at so much a foot, and 
remarked sneeringly, ‘ You're the man to 
do Mrs. Dacre justice, Pargiter,’ and then 
he fled, leaving me alone with the wretch 
Pargiter, who ‘inspected’ me, that's the 
the only word; and he made a horrid 
clucking noise with his tongue, as a parrot 
does, when the inspection was over, and 
then paid me a fulsome compliment. I 
hate fulsome compliments from old men, 
Walter. But I can’t understand why it is 
that Mr. Milner should do me the honour 
to dislike me. Do you know the real 
reason, Walter ?” 

“My dear Cissy,” replied the young 
fellow, “ Milner doesn’t dislike you. Most 
men have a bee in their bonnets; Milner 
is, as you know, an enthusiast; they 
generally carry a whole hiveful in their 
heads; he thinks that an artist should 
Only 


sacrifice everything to his art. \ 
this morning he told me that I should 
never do any good, because I was well off; 
_ there, I suppose, to a certain extent, he’s 


right. He’s got a lot of stock phrases 
which he explodes on me when he’s ina 
bad humour. ‘No great artist ever 
painted in kid gloves’ is one of them. 
But he doesn’t mean it, and only this 
morning he actually complimented me on 
your portrait.” 

“What did he say ?” cried Mrs. Dacre 
eagerly. 

“Oh, I'd rather not tell you what he 
said,” replied Walter  enigmatically ; 
“Vanity is a plant that does not require 
cultivation, which is another of Milner’s 
sayings, Cissy,” added the young, fellow, 
with a smile. 

Then the sound of carriage wheels 
which drew up at the door was heard. 

_“There’s the carriage,” cried Mrs. Dacre, 
rising. “Splinter says I mustn’t keep the 
horses standing, so I’ll go and put on my 
things.” 

“Say you love me once more, Cissy, 
before you go,” said the young fellow with 
a sigh, which came from the very bottom 
of his heart. 
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Then he took both her hands, and 
holding her at arm’s length gazed rap- 
turously into her handsome eyes, and 
anxiously awaited her reply. 

“Love you, you silly boy, of course I 
love you,” said Circe ; “I am going to give 
you a proof that I love you. A woman 
must love not wisely but too well, Walter, 
when she’s ready to compromise herself to 
please the man she loves, and that’s just 
what I am going to do to-day; for I am 
going to take you for a drive, Walter, if 
you will come, and my numerous friends 
will see us together, and bow in the nicest 
possible way, and remark under their 
breath, as I’ve heard them do before now, 
Walter, ‘ Little Mrs. Dacre is making a 
fool of herself over that handsome young 
artist.’ And I suppose they're right, 
Walter, for when a woman's very much in 
love with somebody who is very nice and 
very clever, and whom she is very proud 
of—why then, I suppose, a woman is likely 
to make a fool of herself. Will you drive 
with me, Walter ?” 

Would a fish swim ? 

Of course he would come for a drive 
with her. Is it to be wondered at, in his 
gratitude to the woman who was making 
such tremendous sacrifices for his sake, 
that he drew her towards him and kissed 
her lovingly upon the lips. “Our mar- 
riage will silence them, dear,” he said 
simply. “Poor little Cissy,” he added, 
“we haven't long to wait.” While Mrs. 
Dacre had left him to prepare for the 
drive, he could hear the two spanking 
chestnuts that drew her toy victoria, 
pawing the ground impatiently without; 
the chestnuts were young and full of oats, 
but they weren’t half so anxious to be off 
as young Walter Croft, who was dying to 
occupy the seat which belonged of right to 
young Mrs. Dacre’s toy terrier. It is a 
great thing toa very young man to think 
that a pretty woman is sacrificing herself 
for his sake. Cissy Dacre, like a wise 
woman, didn’t keep her lover waiting ; as 
a rule, ladies- don't take half so long in 
dressing before, as after marriage—pos- 
sibly that is because married ladies are so 
very anxious to please and do credit to 
the husbands whom they love so well. 

As they were whirled away, they caught 
a glimpse of Colonel Crawl, who was 
lying in ambush behind the muslin cur- 
tains of the first floor windows of the 
opposite house. 

“That's the sort of thing I have to put 
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up with on your account, Walter,” said 
rs. Dacre plaintively. 

They had the regulation drive round 
the park; and there wasn’t a happier 
young fellow in town that day than Mrs. 
Dacre’s affianced husband; he was so 
wrapped up in his own happiness that he 
took no more notice of the gaily-dressed 
crowd, and the fashionable equipages, 
than he did of 2 
the two drab 
great-coats with 
the resplendent 
brass buttons, 
belonging to Mr. 
Splinter and the 
footman, which 
hung down right 
in front of his 
nose in the regu- 
lation manner. 

CHAPTER VII. 
A SuRPRISE AND 

A YARN. 

“T do confess 
that I feel a little 
jealous of the 
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boots. But that little model of mine’s got 
such a pretty face, that I’m afraid I shall 
never succeed in doing justice to it. Poor 
little wretch, the child’s only fifteen, with 
the face of a woman, and, probably, in a 
year or two, the glory will depart from 
that beautiful face, and the child will grow 
coarse and ugly. Beauty, of the angelic 
style, doesn’t last, Miss Fane. ‘And both 
John Milner 
and I have to 
go to the life 
for our inspi- 
rations; we 
can’t evolve 
beauty out of 
our inner con- 
sciousness, so 
we have to be 
slavish repro- 
cucers of na- 
ture, and 
strange to say, 
we are neither 
of us ashamed 
of it. Then, 
you know, | 
couldn’t paint 
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Miss Fane,” remarked young Croft, with 
noble condescension. “But if you saw 
the girl who sits for the face, I’m afraid 
you would be disappointed—it’s just a face 
and nothing more ; the raw material is a 
very different thing from the manufactured 
article. Purple and fine linen, and crisp 
frills and fallals, make all the difference in 
the world ; and there’s very little poetry 
in an untidy child of thirteen, with burst 


rule, for hands, one has to get a lady in 
the long run; and I’m not only at work 
upon the clothes, Miss Fane, but I’m 
trying to do your hands justice, but it’s 
uphill work,” said Walter Croft with a 
sigh, “for you've a very pretty hand.” 

He didn’t say it as a compliment, it was 
simply the expression of what was passing 
through his mind at the moment; and 
young Croft was so intent upon his work, 
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that he did not notice that that last 
speech of his had made poor Phillida 
blush celestial rosy red. 

“Tt seems to me, Mr. Croft,” said the 
young lady, after a little pause, “ that 
artists exaggerate a good deal; they 
idealise immensely. Here is your miller’s 
daughter: you are not contented with 
the hands of your little model, so you 
proceed to improve upon nature by sup- 
plying her with somebody else’s.” 

“Of course I do,” replied young Croft, 
“because I’m painting an ideal portrait. 
You wouldn’t have me a mere photo- 
grapher in colours, would you ?” 

“Don’t you think, perhaps, that in your 
search after ideal beauty, you lose truth 
and nature, and produce something else ?” 

“You mean that we attain artificiality,” 
said Walter with a smile. “Perhaps we 
do, but if we succeed in striking the edu- 
cated eye and pleasing it, we're satisfied. 
It isn’t one picture in ten thousand, Miss 
Fane, that touches the heart. Lots of us 
play to the gallery, you know. Mr. Angell 
paints fat children, say; in the art of 
painting fat children he is facile princeps, 
and every British mother, who has, or has 
had, a tat child, appreciates Mr. Angell. 
Rose Madder concerns himself solely 
with the joys and sorrows of engaged 
couples. On his canvases the sympa- 
thetically beautiful model eternally sim- 
pers at the startlingly handsome model ; 
both of them are dressed in the clothes of 
sixty years ago, because Rose Madder 
has established a sort of property in that 
period. The public know that if they see 
a picture of that particular period, of a 
highly sentimental nature, that it’s bound 
to be by Rose Madder, or one of his 
imitators ; for even Madder has imitators. 
You see every picture-buyer, male or 
female, must have had a _ sentimental 
period in his or her life, so Madder’s 
pictures appeal to them, and they sell. 
Then there’s Drumleigh, he’s a very suc- 
cessful man simply because he caters for 
avery large class indeed, the class who 
like plenty for their money. He gene- 
rally chooses a sacred subject; there’s 
always plenty for the money, and he’s 
very particular about his details, and is 
said to have boasted that in his great 
picture of the Retreat of the Ten Thou- 
sand, there were actually ten thousand 
figures; and when he had finished that 
masterpiece, he regretted that they didn’t 
use artillery in those days, as the smoke 
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would have saved him such a lot of 
trouble. He’s a man of ingenious mind 
too, for when the cotton-spinner, who 
bought the picture, objected that many of 
the warriors were using their left hands 
instead of their right, he declared that 
many of the Greeks were left-handed, and 
that in this particular battle, he had direct 
authority from Xenephon for stating that 
the Greeks fought so hard that, their right 
hands having grown tired, they were 
obliged to use their left. He made out 
that they were a sort of classical Wid- 
ringtons, you see. Of course the Man- 
chester man was satisfied. The fact is, 
Miss Fane, that artists must live; they've 
got to please the public, and they've got 
to produce something that will sell. 
There’s our friend, Mrs. Charnelhouse: 
she happens to be the fashion; she pro- 
duces innumerable pretty trifles very 
rapidly; she never got more than a 
hundred guineas for a picture in her life ; 
but at the year’s end it mounts up, and 
Mrs. Charnelhouse makes a large income. 
Now there’s the Boss: he doesn’t care; 
he hasn't got a wife and family, he has no 
expensive establishment to keep up, he 
doesn’t kill himself professionally by over- 
production, he won't take commissions, he 
declines to be patronised, and prefers to 
sell to the dealers. A man like that can 
afford to be conscientious. In the old 
days, you know, artists belonged to the 
lower middle class: now they all, or 
nearly all, go into society, as do their 
wives and daughters. Then they enter- 
tain largely, and they live in big houses in 
order to impress the public, and their 
studios are no longer the places in which 
they work ; I’m sorry to say they are too 
frequently the raree-shows in which they 
pose and strut and swagger. Why, 
Show Sunday has become a sort of curse; 
people don’t go to see the pictures, they 
go to see each other, and to eat paté de 
foie gras sandwiches and drink Deutz & 
Geldermann’s champagne, or to gorge 
themselves with forced strawberries. And 
what used to be a chance for the critics 
to see the pictures properly, has degene- 
rated into a big function, and every out- 
sider that you don’t send a card to has 
his knife into you, as a matter of course. 
Why, buyers used to come on Show 
Sunday, and so hundreds of pictures were 
sold from the easel: now greedy and 
inquisitive people come for what they can 
get, and the buyer religiously stops away.” 
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At this moment, John Milner walked 
into the studio; he nodded to Phillida, 
and then, going straight to Walter Croft's 
easel, inspected the Miller’s Daughter very 
minutely; then he rather savagely criti- 
cised the drawing of the hands that his 
pupil had been working upon; then he 
lighted a big briar root pipe, and com- 
menced upon one of his own canvases ; 
then, without taking his eyes off his 
canvas, he addressed Phillida: 

“ Well, little Miss Fane,” he said, “ how 
do you like your new profession? Let 
me see, you must have been at it nearly a 
month. Have you got over your nervous- 
ness ?” 

“I’m delighted with my new profession, 
Mr. Milner,” said Phillida, “and I don't 
know how to express my gratitude to you 
and Mrs. Charnelhouse.” 

“You needn’t be grateful,” growled out 
the artist; “what you get, you earn, and 
earn honestly.” 

“Tt’s very kind of you to say so,” said 
Phillida ; “but if you hadn’t introduced me 
to Mrs. Charnel- 
house, and if you 
and she hadn’t 
sent me to so 
many kind and 
liberal people, Mr. 
Milner, I don’t 
think that I 
should have 
earned very much 
at my new pro- 
fession. Artists 
don’t care for 
novices as models, 
I fancy.” 

“Stuff,” cried 
Milner. “ You're 
a very pretty girl, 
Miss Fane, and 
very pretty girls 
are not as plenti- 
ful as blackberries 
in this happy 
England of ours. 
To tell you the 
truth, we've been 
very glad indeed 
to get you, and if 
you've anybody 
to thank at all, 
it’s my cousin 
Adclaide. - Any- 
how, you've got 
over the pins-and- 
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needles stage by this time, and you're 
mastering the details of your duties.” 

“T try to do my best, Mr. Milner,” said 
Phillida, with a blush, “ because, you see, 
it makes such a difference to mother.” 

“That’s the proper way to look at it,” 
replied Milner. “I suppose they all talk 
nonsense to you, Miss Fane, and praise 
you outrageously, and try to turn your 
head,” he added, with a keen glance at the 
girl from beneath his bushy eyebrows. 
“ Don’t believe them, my dear; as a rule, 
artists are outrageous humbugs.” 

“ My patrons have all been very kind 
and nice to me, Mr. Milner,” said Phillida, 
simply. 

“Ugh,” grunted out Milner. 

“You're not too charitable, Boss,” said 
Walter, with a smile. 

“T wasn’t alluding to you, boy,” replied 
the elder man. “There's nothing dan- 
gerous about Walter, Miss Fane, because 
he’s going to be married.” 

Something caused Phillida on this an- 
nouncement to clasp her hands suddenly, 
a fact which was 
instantly per- 
ceived by young 
Mr. Croft, who 
cried out irritably, 
“Oh, Miss Fane, 
you’ve got your 
fingers all wrong.” 
And then he had 
to rise from his 
stool and put the 
taper fingers into 
position again; 
and as his hand 
touched hers, 
somehow or other 
the girl grew ner- 
vous, and blushed 
and trembled. 

“It’s very hot,” 
she said, and then 
she sighed. 

Now it isn’t in- 
sinuated for a 
moment that Mrs. 
Fane’s daughter 
was “in love” 
with young Croft ; 
but when it is 
announced to a 
young lady that 
the best-looking 
and nicest of all 
her youthful male 
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acquaintances is engaged to somebody 
else, she always does blush and tremble. 

Ask any girl, and if she be an honest girl, 

she will testify to the truth of this state- 
ment. The reason for this is very 
simple. Every girl looks upon the nicest 
and best-looking of her male acquaint- 
ances as a sort of first prize in the lottery 
of love. Every sensible person who holds 
a ticket in a great lottery—the greatest of 
all lotteries is the lottery 

of love—knows that it is 

long odds against their 

winning the first prize: 

they will be happy indeed 

if they get a prize at all; 

but should they attend the 

drawing, and hear sud- 

denly that the first prize 

has been won by some- 

body else, unless they are 

stocks or stones they will 

suffer a momentary pang. 

Poor Phillida was neither 

a stock nor a stone, and 

the sudden announcement 
of young Croft’s engage- 
ment caused her a certain 
amount of natural dis- 
appointment. It hardly 
amounted to what Ameri- 
cans call “mental anguish” 
—she was only.a girl, you 
see. 

Then, as Phillida sat in 
silence, she wondered that 
she had not been aware 
of the fact long before ; 
she remembered the pic- 
ture that Walter had been 
working upon, where she 
had had her first shost 
sitting, on that dreadful 
day when John Milner 
had forgotten her very 
existence; she remem- 
bered, too, that the nu- 
merous sketches which 
hung about in the corner 
of the studio occupied by young Croft, 
were invariably sketches of a tall and 
handsome woman, a fashionable beauty, 
with hard and cruel eyes. Now, she 
intuitively felt that these were sketches 
of Walter’s betrothed, and there was 
one feeling, and one feeling only, in her 
mind, as she realised the situation — she 
felt sorry for Walter. We all know 
that pity is akin to love, but it must not 
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be supposed for an instant that Phillida 
Fane was “smitten” with Walter. Croft. 
The real fact was that Phillida liked the 
young fellow very much indeed ; she had 
been struck at first, of course, by his 
good looks; the fact of his being ex- 
ceedingly well-dressed had perhaps not 
tended to make her like him any the 
less. Both he and Milner had been 
very kind to her; they had treated her as 
an equal and a friend, 
rather than as a model, 
and that makes all the 
difference, you know; 
both of them had mani- 
fested a distinct interest 
in her success in her new 
occupation. They had 
chatted unreservedly be- 
fore her, and she had 
taken part in their talk, 
and already artistic 
“shop” had come to have 
a strange fascination for 
the girl. It must be con- 
fessed that, as she turned 
the news of Walter's en- 
gagement over in her 
mind, she was lost in 
thought ; and it was only 
after a while that she be- 
came aware that Milner 
was narrating.a_ history 
to his pupil. Then she 
dismissed the thought of 
Walter and the woman 
with the cruel eyes from 
her mind, and began to 
listen to what John Mil- 
ner was saying. 

“Jack Vaughan was 
an Impressionist,” said 
Milner. “ You will guess 
from this that in the eyes 
of the majority of us the 
measure of his iniquity 
3a ~=6was full. Don’t we know 
rseewe! well that Wash, 

ahlstick, and Scraper go 
down into the country every year, and 
toil through the heat of the day sur- 
rounded by midgets, gnats, wasps, and 
agricultural boys, sitting in the sun for 
many hours upon triangular camp stools 
as though they had been impaled ? 


And then they come back to town, each 
having painted what he calls ‘A Field 
All three pic- 
they are 


of Corn, with Poppies.’ 
tures are very much alike; 
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terribly correct, and there is no mistake 
about each individual wheat-ear in the 
foreground ; and as to the poppies, they 
are nearly as large as life, and twice 
as natural. Now these three men, for 
what is practically the same thing, get 
respectively fifty guineas, thirty guineas, 
and ten guineas, for their fortnight’s work. 
They have toiled, have suffered, and have 
returned to town looking like copper- 
coloured American Indians ; and then that 
young villain, Jack Vaughan, sitting calmly 
in his comfortable little studio, would pro- 
duce what he called a symphony in gold 
and scarlet, carefully ‘fudge’ the sky, and 
deliberately label it ‘A Field of Corn, with 
Poppies,’ and then, for his two days’ work, 
fashionable people will be quite ready to 

y him just as much as they gave Wash, 
Mahlstick, and Scraper, for the results of 
their fourteen days’ honest toil. Is it to 
be wondered at that these three painters 
hated Jack Vaughan, and called him a 
quack ? 

“But outside the profession Jack 
Vaughan’s success was immense. The 
women swore by him (he was good- 
looking, you sce), and even the dealers 
found it worth while to take his work— 
his things went off so quickly 

“ As you know, there are no more chari- 
table people in the world than artists ; we 
are always sending the hat round among 
ourselves for those of our number who 
have come to grief. Stippler was a very 
good fellow, highly popular, always very 
hard up; and Stippler died, leaving a 
widow and eight young children. It was 
a very sad case; the hat was sent round 
for the benefit of Stippler’s widow and 
orphans, and all Stippler’s friends contri- 
buted. But it was resolved to do more 
than this. A committee was formed, and 
it was determined that every man who 
called himself a friend of the late Dick 
Stippler should contribute a picture ; that 
the whole should be exhibited for the 
benefit of the widow and her children, and 
that the pictures themselves should be 
sold, and the proceeds should be devoted 
to the same Lenevolent object. 

“ A meeting was held at the Chiaroscuro 
Society’s Rooms. It was an enthusiastic 
gathering. Everybody promised some- 
thing ; and within a fortnight there were 
four hundred works sent in to the Secre- 
tary of the Stippler Fund, and they literally 
covered the walls of the rooms of the 
Chiaroscuro Society. Every style of art 
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was represented. In high art, there were 
no fewer than three Aifred the Greats ; 
the sordid school was there, with its 
studies from low life in the East end; 
there were life studies with the clothes and 
accessories in elaborate detail, and other 
life studies with no clothes to speak of; 
the depictors of character were to the fore 
with figures of old men and women all hair 
and wrinkles ; members of the Kanoozer 
Club sent men in armour, while the beauty- 
men made a tremendous show ; there were 
landscapes mnumerable; and the great 
Mr. Piedpiper himself, the chief of all the 
Impressionists, contributed a wonderful 
arrangement of olive-green and black, with 
a specially designed frame of oxidised 
silver on a purple plush back, which he 
called ‘ Moses in the Bulrushes.’ There 
was some greeny-yellow water with a 
tremendous bulrush in the foreground, 
and mysterious shadows and mist, and a 
rising moon or a setting sun ; but as for 
Moses, being the work of an Impressionist, 
he was left to the imagination of the 
spectator. A great many of the pictures 
were without their frames, which were, of 
course, to be sent down as soon as they 
were finished ; and the whole of the walls 
of the Chiaroscuro Society’s Rooms were 
covered from floor to ceiling, and the 
pictures which they could not hang were 
stacked in the corners ; and the exhibition 
for the benefit of Stippler’s widow prom- 
ised to be a great success. 

“Now the Chiaroscuro Society meets 
three nights in the week. Sometimes 
they paint from the life ; and there's a gas- 
burner for every man, and a stool. Some- 
times a subject is given out,and each man 
works it according to his own fancy; and 
at the end of a, couple of hours the 
sketches are handed round and criticised 
—praised or blamed, as the case may be. 
And some very good work is done at the 
C. S.; and many a picture that has sold 
for three figures has been commenced at 
those two-hour meetings of the Society. 
It’s a wonder how they can see to paint, 
with the amount of tobacco smoke in the 
place; but they do, and it is a great 
privilege to the outsider to go to one of 
the smoking concerts at the C. S. 

“Now young Vaughan had sent a little 
thing for the Stippler Fund, which he 
called ‘The Lights of London.’ It was a 
twenty-four twelve. There was a dark 
mass in the middle—that was the dome 
of St. Paul’s ; there were four chimneys 





HER PORTRAIT. 


vomiting forth smoke, faintly indicated 
in the foreground ; and there were little 
yellow dots all over‘the picture—those at 
the top were stars, those at the bottom 
were street lamps. Jack worked at it for 
at least six hours, and then, being an 
Impressionist, he felt that ‘it would be 
wicked to add to it.’ And Picdpiper, when 
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forgotten. One night the Society met to 
paint from the lif. William Muggles, the 
prize-fighter, in purts naturalibus (1 put it 
so, Walter, because ladies don't as a rule 
understand Latin), was posing as Ajax 
defying the lightning ; and eighty fellows 
were hard at work, with canvases and 
millboards, in reproducing the biceps, &c., 
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he saw it, shook Jack warmly by the hand, 
and told him that it was a ‘dream of 


loveliness: And Jack went out and 
ordered a frame, and then he took it down 
in a hansom cab to the C.S.; and a day or 
two afterwards the four hundred pictures 
were sent down to the Saxon Artists’ Gal- 
lery, and the hanging process commenced, 
but, by some accident, Jack’s canvas was 


of Mr. Muggles as Ajax. In came that 
distinguished realist, Mr. Ussher. He 
hung up his hat and coat, and then he 
began to look about for something to 
paint on. ‘Binks,’ cried Mr. Ussher, 
‘where’s my new canvas? I sent it down 
this afternoon;’ and Binks, the porter, 
and Ussher searched in vain for the new 
canvas, twenty-four inches by twelve, 
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“*Here you are, sir,’ said Binks, as he 
came upon ‘ The Lights of London,’ a new 
canvas, twenty-four by twelve. ‘ Some- 
one’s been playing the fool with it,’ cried 
Ussher indignantly, as he looked at the 

icture upside down. Then he held it 
ongways. ‘Looks as if something had 
been spilled on it, sir,’ said Binks, pointing 
to the dome of St. Paul’s. ‘Some enemy 
has done this thing,’-ctiéd Ussher. 
me a cloth, Binks ;’ and Mr. Ussher began 
to rub away with a will. 

“ Most of the yellow dots disappeared. 

“*My new cativas ‘is ruined,’ said 
Ussher indignantly ; and he deliberately 
proceeded to reprime it with a thick layer 
of copal varnish and flake white, and then 
he stood it near the stove to dry. In 
twenty minutes it was perfectly hard, and 
in an hour and a half Mr. Ussher had 
finished Ajax all but the feet ; and then in 
walked Jack Vaughan with a splendid new 
frame, on which was a neat little label in 
gilt 

Tue Licuts or Lonpon: A Memory. 

Joun VAUGHAN. 


Jack walks straight up to the secretary of 
th: Stippler Fund, and slapped him on 
the back. 

“*T’ve brought the frame, old man!’ he 
said. 


““What frame?’ asked the secretary . 


anxiously. 

“« Why, the frame for that little thing of 
mine for the Stippler show ; they told me 
at the Saxons that it must still be lying 
here. Anyhow, they haven't got it.’ 

“Mr. Ussher, who was putting the finish- 
ing touciies to Ajax, began to tremble, 
though whether it was herror at what he 
had done, or internal laughter, is a little 
doubtful. 

“You'd better price it at twenty 
guineas,’ said Jack to the secretary: ‘it 
ought to fetch that, and I have paid three 
pounds for the frame.’ 

“Then Mr. Ussher ceased to chuckle 
and began toswear inwardly. Binks, who 
was standing by, looked _ guiltily .at 
Ussher; but Ussher placed his finger 
on his lips, and Binks winked. 

“When the members had left, Ussher 
took the secretary of the Stipplcr Fund 


by the button-hole, and told his dreadful | 


secret. They wiped Ajax out, and then 
they tried to get off the copal and flake- 
white ; but the thing resembled a sheet of 
bath enamel in stony hardness. Ussher, 


‘Give’ 
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the secretary, and Binks sat up all night 
with the unfortunate canvas: by means 
of oil of lavender they succeeded in coming 
down upon what was left of the original 
picture. There never had been much of 
it; and now there was absolutely nothing 
but a great grey smudge. They put it 
upside-down into the frame, and the three 
men stared at it dismally. 

““* You'd better buy it, Ussher; it’s the 
only way of getting out of the mess,’ said 
the secretary. 

“‘T'll see it hanged first,’ said Ussher, 
moodily. ‘You can just hang it as it is.’ 
Then he put on his hat and coat, and left. 

“Binks took the picture down to the 
Saxons that morning, and the hanging 
committee looked at it in astonishment 
and awe; but they found room for it ina 
dark corner, and at eleven o'clock the ex- 
hibition was thrown open to the public. 
There was quite a crowd round ‘The 
Lights of London’ by twelve, and nobody 
could make head or tail of the picture. 
And then in came Piedpiper, talking very 
learnedly and very loudly; with him, 
drinking in his every word, were Ulysses 
P. Worleybone, the great American mil- 
lionaire, the man who had made a colos- 
sal fortune in pork, and his daughter, 
Sophonisba ; she was a girl who followed 
the latest craze, and always described’ 
herself as a ‘ yearner after the Infinite.’ 

““¢Qh, Mr. Piedpiper,’ said Sophonisba 
Worleybone, ‘do explain to us_ this 
charming little picture,’ and she indicated 
‘The Lights of lesen 

“The crowd stocd aside to make room 
for the great Mr. Piedpiper—all save Mr. 
Ussher, who threw himself into the atti- 
tude of the first Napoleon, and crossed his 
arms and rolled his cyes ina tragic fashion. 

“«The Lights of London,’ said Mr. 
Piedpiper, with an explanatory wave, but 
not looking at that mysterious work, ‘is 
a wonderful picture, Miss Worleybone, # 
is a poem.’ And evervbody stared at Mr. 
Piedpiper, and Mr. Ussher’s eyes rolled 
more ficresly than before. ‘It must be 
looked at-w:th the eye-of faith. ‘Gaze into 
the depths of that picture, Miss Worley- 
bone, and bencath the darkening pall 
which hangs over the great city, those 
who have souls will almost hear the hum 
of men and the tramp of busy feet. Your 
father couldn't do better, my dear young 
lady, than secure a great work like this, 
said the oracie. 

(To be continued). 





in 
December, 
’87, about 
the fifth or 
sixth of the 
month, I 
think, that, 
turning the corner of Cathcdral Square, 
Christchurch, New Zealand, and walking 
briskly as is my went, I came bump up 
against somebody approaching from the op- 
posite direction. The collision was a smart 
one. My stick dropped from my hand ; my 
hat rolled off and reclined gracefully in the 
gutter. -My temper is as-sweet- as lump 
sugar as a general thing, but it gets ruffled 
sometimes. It got ruffled then. I wason 
the point of expressing myself more for- 
cibly than politely, when I recognised in 
the supposed stranger my old friend and 
shipmate Theodolite, the surveyor. 
“Where on earth did you spring 
fron?” asked Theodolite, shaking me 
heartily by the hand. “Thought you had 
ne home to England. Come into 
arner’s and have a wet. Do you know 
1 always considered you were pretty hard- 
headed, and you have just given me a 
striking proof of it. You bumped up 
against me with the force of a battering 
ram, and I really must take something to 
soothe my shattered nerves.” 
Vhile we were “ taking something,” my 
ancient ally happened to remark, 
“ By the way, where are you staying ?” 
“At Collins’ hotel. As you are aware, 
I am a bird of passage, here to-day and 
gone to-morrow, as a rule; but on this 
Occasion, circumstances over which I have 
no control will compel me to remain in 


Christchurch until the New Year. Sorry 
for it, because I don’t like Christchurch. 
Too flat for my fancy ; besides, I really 
know nobody here.” 

“Yes ; Collins’ is a very decent house, 
too, but you'll be pretty dull, I’m thinking, 
all the same, during the festive season. 
Tell you what. Come down to me, and 
spend a week or so under canvas. My 
last year’s holiday-making in town came a 
trifle expensive, and this year I am going 
to stick to the camp. If ycu will come 
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I CAME BUMP UP AGAINST SOMEBODY. 
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and put up with me it will be a charity. 
My fellows will probably be away, but 
I can ask a couple of boys to come over 
from Winslow and join us. Plenty of 
tucker, and lashings of grog. What d’ye 
say? Let it be yes, and we'll have 
just one more to seal the bargain; and 
then, old man, I must leave you. I have 
got to report myself at headquarters this 
morning.” 

I closed with the offer at once, begging 
Theodolite to make a note of the invitation 
because, although the most hospitable 
fellow in the world, he has the very worst 
memory of any man I know. 

He said there was no fear of his for- 
getting, and that he should keep a bright 
look out for me on Christmas Eve. And 
so we parted. 

As my readers doubtless remember, 
December is the height of the summer in 
Australasia. 


+ * * * 


It wanted a few minutes to six o'clock 
‘on the evening of December 24th, when 
the train from Christchurch set me down 
at the Hinds station. The Hinds is a tiny 


township at which but few strangers are 


ever seen. It was this fact, probably, that 
caused the stationmaster to eye me so 
curiously as | walked up the platform 
towards him, bag in hand. 

“Good evening, can you direct me to 
Mr. Theodolite’s Camp?”—this was obey- 
ing Theodolite’s instructions. 

“You mean the survey chaps ?” 

I intimated that I did mean the survey 
chaps. 

“Why, it’s a matter of ten or twelve 
miles across the tussocks.” 

And Theodolite had talked about ‘the 
walk from the station as if it was a mere 
hop step and jump! That is a way 
colonial surveyors have got. They gen- 
erally walk like professicnal.“ peds,”. and 
expect everybody else to do the same. 

“Well, how do I get there?” 

I was on the Canterbury Plains. A sea 
of yellow tussocks (7.e.,a sort of tough, 
coarse grass) stretched away on all hands 
as far as the eye could reach, and a good 
deal farther. In the dim distance rose 
huge mountain ranges. Winding through 
the tussocks like a great snake lay the 
Ashburton River, its bed bare and dry in 
many places at this hot season, and its 
banks fringed with tall flax bushes. Of 
trees there were hardly any to be seen. 
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And there are men who pass their lives in 
these solitudes, and are happy and con- 
tented ! 

“ How do I get there ?” 

Don’t know Lamson’s paddock, I sup- 

se > ” 

“Can't say I do. 
parts before.” 

“Ah, I thought you were a new chum. 
Then you don’t know Thompson’s—Bill 
Thompson’s, where the murder was ?” 

I was again obliged to plead ignorance. 
I could see that I suffered in the estima- 
tion of the stationmaster after that. He 
evidently regarded me as a very poorly- 
informed person. 

“Who was Thompson, anyhow ?” I 
asked with conscious shame. Not to know 
Thompson seemed to argue oneself un- 
known. “Whowas Thompson, and whom 
did he murder ?” 

“ He didn’t murder anyonc,” replied the 
stationmaster, with quiet contcmpt; “he 
was murdered himself.” 

I was seized with a morbid curiosity to 
learn all about Thompsen, and the manncr 
of his demise, but suddenly remembering 
that Theodolite would te sure to know 
the story, and that I was losing time, I 
said, “ Well, if you can give me any scrt 
of a notion as to the direction I ought 
to take, I shall feel obliged, as I am rather 
anxious to fctch the camp before dark.” 

He led the way out of the station, and 
pointed with a stumpy forefinger to a 
little, almost invisible, track. 

“You see that track ?” 

I had to look pretty sharply at it before 
I could conscientiously say “ yes.” 

“Well, you just follow that track. It'll 
take you across the river—the bed’s dry 
in places. The paddock where the sur- 
vey chaps are camped is abouta mile from 
the house, and surrounded by a high ti- 
tree hedge. You can’t miss it, if you kcep 
to the track.” 

“ And, of course, if I can't see the pad- 
dock, they will be able to put me right at 
the house ?” 

The stationmaster laughed as in scorn. 

“Why, there’s noone there. The place 
is empty. Been shut up since Thompson 
was murdered years ago.” 

I hurriedly said “Good evening,” and 
took the track. I felt that stationmaster 
knew too much for me. 

The Hinds township comprised a black- 
smith’s forge, a general store, a few small 
cottages, and the stationmaster’s house. 


I was never in these 





THOMPSON'S GHOST. 


But as I gradually left it behind me, I felt 
as if I were leaving the world. 

The antipodean twilight is a short one, 
and with darkness setting in, and not a 
sign or a sound of a living creature near 
me, the solitary tramp across the dew- 
laden tussocks was not a particularly 
lively one. 

As I jogged steadily along, my favourite 
briar in full blast, I found myself thinking 
of Thompson, wondering what manner 
of man he was—or rather had been— 
and how he came to be murdered. 

I suppose it was 
while thinking 
2dout Thompson 
that I got off the 
track. By-and-bye 
Isighted a wooden 
shanty to the left 
and close to the 
river, and made for 
it. It was a lonely- 
looking place, sur- 
rounded by a post 
and rail fence. 

The windows were 
both. broken, and 
the roof was in 
holes. What had 


at one time been 


perhaps a_ trim 
garden was now a 
weedy wilderness. 
This was just the 
sort of place where 
a murder might 
have been done— 
delapidated, dirty 
and deserted. I 
didn’t stop long. 
It suddenly oc- 
curred to me that 
Thompson’s ghost 
might be keeping up Christmas Eve in its 
own way, and that my presence might 
appear intrusive. 
; I re-lit my pipe, and crossing the 
river bed—no difficult matter, owing to 
the drought—took observations for the 
paddock. Fortunately the moon now 
shone bright and clear, and enabled me to 
“spot” the high ti-tree hedge. I had 
feared I was a long way off the track. 
The sight of the hedge cheered my droop- 
ing spirits. I opened my bag, pulled out 
a flask, and drank my health, and wished 
myself a merry Christmas and many of 
em. Then I pushed on, eager to get to 


I SIGHTED A WOODEN SHANTY,. 
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the boys ; for, truth to tell, I soon tire of* 
my own society, and, by this time, I had 
had more than enough of it. 

In due course I reached the paddock. 
It was about an acre in extent, and—yes, 
there was the tent all taut and snug, up. 
in the corner, completely sheltered from 
the wind—it knows how to blow on the 
Canterbury Plains, let me tell you—and 
with the moonbeams playing on its, 
sloping sides, and turning them to a 
dazzling white. 

But there were no sounds of revelry, 
all was as silent as 
the grave. 

“Very odd,” 
thought I, “they 
can’t have turned 
in. Why, it’s not 
nine o'clock, and 
Christmas Eve, 
too!” Then, all at 
once, it struck me 
it was a practical 
joke. They had 
heard me coming, 
and this was their 
humorous way of 
receiving me. The 
funny dogs ! 

When I reached 
the tent and pulled 
aside the “fly,” I 
fully expected to be 
greeted with roars 
of boisterous 
laughter. That was 
Theodolite all over. 
But I was greeted 
with nothing of the 
kind. I struck a 
match and peered 
into the tent. It 
was empty. 

Not feeling by any means disposed to 
retrace my steps to the Hinds, I walke« 
into the tent, and, colonial-fashion, madc 
myself at home. I found a candle stuck 
in a beer bottle, and lighting up, had a 
good look round. It was a comfortably 
arranged tent, containing four bunks—low 
wooden frames with canvas sacking nailed 
across them, a small rough deal table, 
evidently of home manufacture, with legs 
firmly embedded in the floor, and lots of 
blankets and rugs. Beneath the table 
was a long, wooden box. Guessing that 
this was the larder, I pulled off the lid. 
The larder it was. Not much in it, though, 
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considering that it was Christmas-time. 
Some bread, cheese, jam, and a baked leg 
of mutton, nearly entire, together with 
sundry tins containing salt, pepper, mus- 
tard, sugar, coffee, tea, etc. Continuing 
my explorations, I went out into the pad- 
dock, nearly stumbling, presently, over a 
sod fire-place. Resting on the ashes was 
a big “ billy,” #.¢., a sort of saucepan, with 
a wire-hoop handle, like a beer-can, much 
affected by Colonials. ‘This biily proved 
to be nearly half-full of tea, and it was 
not yet cold. Hurrah! I should manage 
famously until the boys came back. But 
where could they be ? 

I had the best tea I could manage, and 
then, carefully selecting the most comfort- 
able bunk, I turned in, having the whisky 
handy—oh, yes; I found it!—and the 
candle on the low table at my elbow. 
Then I lit my pipe. Just as I was 
re-arranging my pillows, I felt something 
hard. It wasa book. I thought, at first, 
it might be one of Theodolite’s field-books. 
But it wasn’t. It was Poe’s “Tales of 
Mystery.” I should have preferred some- 
thing livelier, but as I could find nothing 
else in the shape of literature, save a torn 
and tattered copy of a weekly newspaper 
of remote date, I gladly renewed my 
acquaintance with Edgar Allan. There is 
in that famous collection of blood curdlers 


a gruesome story, yclept “The Black Cat.” 
It relates how a man murdered his wife 
and bricked her up, and how the crime 
was traced home to the murderer through 
the agency of a black cat. It is a particu- 
larly horrible tale. I read it that night 


once more. When I had finished, my 
thoughts travelled back to Thompson. I 
am not a particularly nervous man, but I 
did feel upset a bit that night. I am of a 
sociable disposition, and 1 wanted some- 
body to talk to. The strange and 
continued absence of Theodolite and his 
men puzzled me too. What had become 
of them ; had Thompson’s ghost anything 
to do with their disappearance ? “Well,” 
thought I to myself, as I reached for the 
whisky bottle, “this sa merry Christmas.” 
I had a good stiff nip, blew out the 
light, and went to sleep, to dream of black 
cats, deserted houses, Thompson’s ghost, 
and other cheerful things. 

It must have been in the middle of the 
night that I suddenly awoke. I had heard 
no footstep, no sound of any kind, and yet 
I was distinctly conscious of someone's 
presence in the tent. Did you ever ex- 


perience the feeling? It is not pleasant, 
is it ? 

I was wide awake in a second, but 
thought it wiser to sham sleep until I 
could learn more. Gradually, as my eyes 
became accustomed to the darkness, | 
made out a figure. No, it was not in 
white ; it appeared to be in black, or in 
something dark, at any rate. It was 
sitting on the bunk facing mine, the table 
being between us. The head appeared to 
be bent, as though resting on the hands. 

“Looks a good deal like the kind of 
man Thompson must have been,” thought 
I; “if it ss Thompson, I don’t think he is 
doing the square thing by a new chum. 
Why doesn’t he haunt his own place ?” 

Cautiously grasping an axe handle that 
lay on the floor by the side of my bunk, 
I suddenly jumped out of bed and gave a 
rousing “ coo-ey !” 

The silent figure was on its feet in the 
fraction of a second, and was bolting 

out of the tent 
when I said,— 


I SUDDEXLY JUMPED OUT OF BED. 


“Who are you, mate? Where d’ye 
come from? What d’ye want ?” 

Something in the tone of my voice, | 
suppose, reassured the mysterious stranger. 
He paused. Then he turned to me. 

“T am swagging it” (to “ swag it” is to 
tramp the country with your blankets ina 
roll, or swag, strapped to your back), “and 
came to this paddock intending to lie under 
the hedge out of the wind until morning. 
I certainly did not expect to find a tent 
here. At first I thought it was un- 
occupied. I came in to see, feeling I could 
do with a feed if there was any tucker left 
knocking about. Then I saw you, and 
while thinking whether I should waken 
you or not, you settled the matter by 
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THOMPSON'S GHOST. 


waking of 
your own 
accord. 
Pray par- 
don me. If 
you can 
give me 
anything 
to eat | 
shall be 
most grate- 
ful, for 
I have 
walked tor 
hours and 
hours with- 
out break 
ing my 
fast.” 

His last words reassured me. 
you are not Thompson’s Ghost ?” 

He laughed, and we were soon quite 
“chummy.” A _ nicer fellow I never 
chanced on. We made a night of it, and 
next day—Christmas Day—there being 
still no sign of Theodolite and party, we 
made a day of it. I shot a brace of wild 
ducks up the river bed. We baked them 
in thecamp oven, and “ Thompson's Ghost,” 
as I christened him, made a very excellent 
plum duff. We had a billy of boiled 
potatoes, another of tea, whiskey galore, 
and pipes without number. Merry Christ- 
mas? Well, | have spent worse. 

“Thompson’s Ghost” was capital com- 
pany, and yet I could plainly see that he 
had something on his mind. Every now 
and then he would grow silent and moody. 
Then, as if by a great mental effort, he 
would brighten up, and become quite 
animated again. He was a capital hand 
at telling a yarn, and he had an inexhaus- 
tible stock of them, too. He had knocked 
about the colonies a lot, and appeared to 
have mixed with all sorts of people. But 
all his roughing hadn’t knocked the gentle- 
man out of him. Towards nineo’clock on 
Christmas night, and after it had grown 
dark, he got up suddenly, and said, “ Well, 
old man, I must be moving. I have got a 
long journey before me. I am sorry to 
have to part company. It is a long time 
since I enjoyed myself so much. I shall 
not forget our meeting, or you. Good- 
bye ! ” 

I tried to persuade him to stop the night, 
but it was nouse. I was sorry to see him 
g0. We had a “doch-an-dorrish,” and 
shook hands like old chums. 


“ Then 
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I was 
awakened 
next morn- 
ing about 
six o'clock, 
by the 
sound of 
voices out- 
side. It 
was Theo- 
dolite and 
his mates, 
with a 
mounted 
trooper. 

Theodo- 
lite stood 
stock still 
when he 
saw me. ‘“ Why, bless my soul,’ he cried 
at last, “here’s a pretty go! I invited 
this fellow to come and spend Christmas 
under canvas”—turning to his chums 
“and clean forgot all about it! Well, if 1 
haven't the vilest memory. Mrs. Moorhen 
sent down an invitation—an awfully pres- 
sing one, too, old chap” (addressing me), 
“ for all hands to go up to the station for 
Christmas Day. We went over on Christ- 
mas Eve. I was so full up of our luck in 
getting asked, that I couldn’t think of 
anything else. And that’s how it was. 
It’s nearly a month since I met you in 
Christchurch, you see. I plead that as an 
extenuating circumstance, and throw my- 
self on the mercy of the court. How did 
you manage for tucker ?” 

I soon set Theodolite’s conscience at 
rest. “ But what,” said I, “does the man 
in blue do here ?—anybody ‘ wanted ?’” 

“Why, yes, sir,” said the representative 
of the law, stepping to the front, “ some- 
body is wanted, rather particular. Did 
you have a visitor here yesterday ?” 

“Y—yes,” said I, hesitatingly, as I 
thought of my companion of the day 
before, “ but you can’t want Thompson's 
ghost ?” 

They all laughed at this. As for me, I 
was never more serious in my life. 

“It’s no ghost, but flesh and blood, I’m 
after, sir,” replied the trooper. “How 
does this fit him?” Here he read a 

rinted description of my late mate. 
here could be no mistake, The descrip- 
tion “fitted” him to a “t.” 

“ But what has he done ? 
wanted. for ?” 

“ Embezzlement.” 


ee 


THEODOLITE STOOD STOCK STILL WHEN HE SAW NE. 


What is he 
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“You don't say so? What is his name?” 

“Tom Robson, alias Tom -Macfarlane. 
And now, sir, I have no time to lose, which 
way did he head when he left the camp ?” 

Il am afraid my reply was not strictly 
accurate. If I acted wrongly, I couldn't 
help it. My sympathies were all on the 
side of the culprit. 

The deception was, however, without 
avail. They ran their quarry to eartha 
mile or two this side of Timaru. 
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I stopped a day with Theodolite, at his 
particular request. He did everything 
that was in his power to make up for his 
former forgetfulness, but 1 had no heart 
for any more merry-making. I was think- 
ing all the time of “ Thompson’s ghost.” 
Poor beggar! He was more sinned 
against than sinning, as it afterwards came 
out. But that didn’t save him. He was 


tried at Christchurch Supreme Court, and 
got four years. 
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Cuapter I.—In THe Crystat CAVES, 


E were a happy 
party, as we sat 
on the veldt over- 
looking the grand 
old Barberton 
hills, in front of 
Mrs. Richards’ 

hospitable tent. Christmas was drawing 
near, and as fever was very prevalent, 
Mr. Richards intended returning to his 
farm with Mrs. Richards, their daughter, 
Mabel, and his niece, Ada Richards. It 
was Sunday, and Joe Randall, Tom Hil- 
ton, and I, Jack Mannerley, had been 
spending the day with them, as we had 
arranged to accompany them up to their 
farm, and then we were going on to 
Pretoria. We three had been prospecting 
for gold, and had lately come across what 
promised to turn out a rich vein of the 
precious metal, and we determined to go 
up to Pretoria and arrange for the opening 
up of the mine on a large scale, or 
perhaps for its sale. Randall was to 
remain with the two young Richards, 
to secure the claims from being jumped 
meanwhile; but they were coming part 
of the way with us, and so spend 
Christmas day together. On our way we 
proposed visiting some underground caves 
that we had heard about. Our driver, 
Gnattusia, had told us wonderful stories 
about their beauty and riches. We struck 
camp next morning, and started for our 
holiday, full of good spirits, and intending 
to have a fine time. 

We arrived at our destination two days 
before Christmas, but that was none too 


early, so the ladies assured us; for they 
had much to prepare, as they intended 
giving us a real good Christmas dinner, 
and with the limited means at command 
this meant a good deal of work. 

We men of the party were ordered off 
on a shooting expedition, for we had 
brought no meat with us. We were for- 
tunately pretty successful, and returned 
with a good supply of gaine, for birds and 
bucks were then plentiful. 

We were astonished next morning to 
learn from Cleanboy, one of Mr. Richards’ 
men, that our driver, Gnattusia, had been 
away all night, and had not yet returned 
we wanted his help to clear the way to 
the caves. On our arrival he had pointed 
out the entrance, but still, we should have 
been glad of his guidance and help, and 
could not understand what kept him away. 

Early Christmas morning we were all 
astir packing up, for we intended having 
our dinner in the caves, and spending the 
day in exploring its dark depths. 

We had all been busy the day before, 
clearing the opening, and making the 
descent as easy as possible for the ladies ; 
where it was very steep, we had fixed 
rope ladders, or cut rough steps; it was 
much overgrown, though it had the appear- 
ance of having been, at one time, well dug 
out, and the walls properly built up ; but 
that must have been so long ago, that 
time had destroyed most of the ancient 
work, and we could only trace it here and 
there. 

The getting down was no laughing 
matter to Mrs. Richards, and I don’t think 
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she would have attempted it for her own 
pleasure ; but she well knew how disap- 
pointed we should all have been, had she 
elected to have remained in the camp, and 
so, like the dear old soul she was, made 
the best of it, and came. 

We were well provided with candles, 
and lanterns; the room or cave we 
intended to dine in, we had fitted up the 
day before, and when it was well lighted 
it looked very beautiful; it was a kind of 
antechamber to a very large and beautiful 
hall of white crystal, the roof of which 
was so high, we could hardly see it by the 
dim light of the candles, and so large, we 
could not attempt to light it properly ; the 
roof was supported 


fully upholstered with blankets and 
pillows. 

The boys, as all native servants are 
called, looked very picturesque as they 
cleared away the things, for we had them 
dressed in white garments, with bright 
coloured scarves round their heads and 
waists. 

Mabel decided to go with the others, on 
a voyage of exploration, much to her 
mother’s anxiety, for she said she only felt 
comfortable while we were all under her 
eye; she desired that they should fasten 
themselves together by a rope, so, to com- 
fort her, they tied themselves in couples, 
and left us, laughingly declaring they were 
going to find the 





by large and mas- 
sive crystal col- 
umns, so regularly 
and beautifully 
formed, that one 
could hardly be- 
lieve they were 
made by the drip- 
ping of water, as 
we had been told 
they were; we 
came to the con- 
clusion, that Nature 
had formed them 
first, and that man 
at some time had 
aided the work. 

In our dining- 
room, there was a 
crystal table in the 
centre,and at either 
end what appeared 





gold, Gnattusia had 
told us about. We 
heard their voices 
long after they had 
disappeared from 
view, and now and 
then we fancied we 
heard a faint rum- 
bling sound, as of 
underground thun- 
der; it caused a 
weird feeling to 
creep over us, for, 
as I mentioned be- 
fore, the cave was 
so vast that one 
could only partly 
see into its deep 
shades. Here and 
there, were exqui- 
site groups of 
figures, foliage, and 








to have been once 
big arm-chairs, but 
they had rather lost their shape; on 
each side were crystal lounges, they were 
almost intact, so we required no other 
furniture ; from the roof hung a sort of 
pendant, which we converted into a chan- 
delier by placing plenty of candles on it, 
their twinkling light causing the crystal to 
sparkle as if set with jewels, the reflections 
flashing from point to point made it, verily, 
a fairy palace. 

We had a grand dinner, and agreed 
that we had never dined in such a palace 
of beauty before. 

After the feast, Ada determined to sketch 
the large cave, and I, who was her devoted 
slave, took the opportunity of remaining 
with her. Mr. and Mrs. Richards rested 
on the divans which Randall had thought- 


THE CRYSTAL CAVES. 


strange-looking 
animals, all in 


crystal; no one who has not visited 
such caves can possibly imagine their 


loveliness. I had heard traveliers’ tales 
of them, but the reality was beyond my 
most vivid imagination; some of the 
draperies seemed as of the finest lace; 
it was so delicate and beautiful, that we 
fancied it must have been the real thing at 
one time, and, as the ages had rolled on, 
become petrified. On close examination we 
found passages from most of the recesses, 
leading in all directions, so that this must 
have been the central hall ; the passages 
were narrow, and of course dark ; we did 
not feel inclined to venture down them, 
so settled down to take a general outline 
of the cave. 

Ada’s sketch was getting on famously. 
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She had been working at it for over an 
hour, when we were astonished on looking 
up to see the others had returned, all 
looking more or less scared. They did 
not tell us much about what they had seen, 
Mabel declaring, “She had had enough 
of underground palaces, and wanted to 
return to the camp, and again feel the 
warmth of 
the sun, for 
that she felt 
chilled to 
her bones.” 
— PTs, 
Richards 
thought we 
all required 
a cup of tea, 
before we 
undertook 
the climb 
out. Ada 
and I would 
willingly 
have con- 
tinued our 
work; but 
Mabel 
would hear 
of no delay, 
so we made 
up our 
minds to re- 
turn on the 
morrow and 
finish. 
During 
tea, Mabel 
became 
more confi- 
dential, and 
told us they 
had seen 
an under- 
ground 
river, and 
it was that 
which we 
heard rum- 
bling away 
in the distance ; and then she declared that 
even through the roar of the water, as it 
splashed and dashed over the rocks, they 
had heard some unearthly groans—in fact, 
they fancied they heard some one call, but 
as they could discover nothing, Mabel 
became frightened and begged them all 
to return, which they did. Just as she 
arrived at this point of her narrative, we 


were all startled by seeing a set look of 
fright on her face, and then she gave us 
all a turn by calling out, “ Look, look at 
those dreadful eyes!” We all turned 
at once in the direction indicated, but 
could see nothing ; and though we rushed 
into the big cave without a moment's 
delay, nothing uncanny was visible. 

The la- 
dies were 
getting 
more and 
more ner- 
vous, so we 
decided to 
pack upand 
depart, but 
the getting 
out took us 
much _lon- 
ger than we 
expected ; 
the moon 
was bright- 
ly shining 
by the time 
we reached 
our wag- 
cons, and as 
we were all 
tired, we 
turned in. 


CHAPTER II. 
BuRIED 
ALIVE. 


Next 
morning 
another 
shooting 
expedition 
was ar- 
ranged, as 
Randall 
and the two 
boys want- 
ed to take 


I SAW IT WAS GNATTUSIA, some bil- 


tong — or 
dried buck meat—back with them. 

Ada and I decided to return to the 
caves and finish the sketch, so, taking 
some luncheon and our sketching mate- 
rials with us, we started off. After work- 
ing steadily for some little time, Ada 
disturbed the silence by saying, “ Don't 
you want to see the underground river ? 
because I do.” 
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I told her I was most anxious to see it, 
but feared to propose doing so, lest, after 
Mabel’s fright, she would not care to 
venture. 

We had luncheon and started at once, 
as we had no intention of remaining late. 

We remembered Mrs. Richards’ advice 
of the day before, and fastened ourselvcs 
together by a rope, and, each provided with 
a lantern, we started. Guiding ourselves 
by the sound of the water, we were not 
long in discovering the river; we had 
some stiff climbing to accomplish before 
we arrived at a path on its bank that, 
strangely enough, looked as if it were 
constantly used, instead of the - unfre- 
quented way we thought it must be. 

At the spot where we first sighted the 
river, it was foaming and thundering down 
into what appeared a bottomless abyss ; for 
we could not hear the water reach the end 
of its fall, and there the river passed out 
of our view. 

On the opposite side, there appeared to 
be a soft light, as though coming down 
through a crevice from some overhead 
opening, and the path there appeared 
much easier than on our side. 

I did not like to suggest crossing, as 
there were one or two nasty-looking jumps 
to be made from rock to rock across the 
dark pit, and there were no other means of 
getting over, for it was blocked where the 
river went down bya wall of solid crystal. 

As we stood thus, gazing at the roaring 
stream, Ada asked if I did not hear some- 
thing besides the splash of the water, and 
on intently listening, we fancied we could 
distinguish groans, as from some human 
being in mortal agony, coming from the 
other side of the river. We saw nomeans 
of crossing at this point, so we decided to 
return, and cross lower down ; but when 
Ada looked at the leaps she would have 
to make, her nerve forsook her, and she 
decided to wait while I crossed alone, 
and, as it was not very dark, 1 did not 
mind leaving her, thinking I should only 
be gone a few minutes. 

I sprang from rock to rock easily 
enough for the first half of the way, but 
the last jump was a stiff one. And now 
I was sure | heard groans quite close, and 
on rounding an angle, I was astonished to 
hear the familiar name of “ Boss Jack,” for 
so the natives always called me; but I 
could see no one until, on hearing the call 
repeated, as if whispered from above, I 
looked up and there saw a horrible sight. 


There was a man fastened by thones of 
hide, or riems, as the natives term them, 
tied tightly to iron hooks Criven ‘into 
the solid rock; his toes just touched a 
projecting boulder, the foot of which was 
stained with the blood that had flowed 
irom his wrists and ankles. On lighting 
my lantern, 1 saw it was Gnattusia, but so 
altered. His face had gone almost grey 
white ; his eyes were starting out of his 
head, while his tongue was so swollen, he 
could hardly keep it in his mouth. The 
poor fellow was suffering agonies, and 
every now and again murmured, “ Give me 
water, boss.” 

I tried vainly, by jumping, to reach the 
rock on which his toes rested, and once 
just tipped it with my fingers, and in 
doing so, cut them, as if I had struck the 
blade of a knife ; 1 quickly bound them up 
with my handkerchief, and then thought 
of the rope that I had fortunately wound 
round my waist. I made a noose, and 
after one or two futile throws, caught the 
rock, and drew it taut; I then swarmed 
up the loose end, and so reached the little 
platform, but it was so small, I could 
scarcely stand, and dreaded the thought 
of what would become of us both, if Gnat- 
tusia could not remain upright, and it was 
hardly likely ke would be able to do so, 
when for a certainty we should both fall 
and roll into the surging river below, and 
in a moment be carried down into that 
awful pit of darkness ; the very thought 
made my flesh creep, and, besides, there 
was poor little Ada to be thought of, and 
for her sake I knew I must act with great 
caution. 

I fastened the rope securely round his 
waist, removed his toes from the rock, and 
carefully cut the riems round his ankles, 
then I heard the sinews of his arms crack, 
but he never uttered a sound; in a 
moment I had him free, and then let him 
down by the rope. He was so overcome 
by weakness and pain that his weight was 
that of a dead man, and it was with the 
greatest difficulty I kept myself from falling 
on him, and had I not had the hooks to hold 
to I must have done so; as it was, I fearl 
let him down very roughly. When I took 
hold of the rope to swarm down, it gave 
way, having been cut by the rocks. 
Clutching as I fell, 1 managed to grasp 
poor Gnattusia’s gory foot; he saw my 
danger, and held on to the rough ground ; 
this saved me, and, with one hand on the 
bank, I pulled myself up. I was not much 
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hurt, and turned to Gnattusia, who re- 
quired all my attention, if his life was to 
be saved. None but a Kaffir could have 
lived so long; but they are wonderiully 
tenacious of life, and have great strength 
of endurance. 

I had my brandy flask, and giving him 
a few drops, rubbed his joints with a little; 
then, telling him I must leave him for a 
while, if he could not walk, while 1 went 
to tell Miss Richards the reason of my 
long delay, he desired me to hasten at 
once and fetch her, but was too weak to 
say more. So I rushed away, wondering 
why he was so anxious for me to go; had 
he seen or heard anything that I had not? 
My blood began to surge up in my veins 
with anxiety, and my dismay was in- 
creased tenfold, when, on reaching tire spot 
where | had parted from Ada, I discovered 
no traces of her, even her lantern was 
gone; mine I had left behind. Thinking 
she had perhaps become tired of waiting, 
and had returned to the large cave, 
I groped my way back towards it; 
the light became darker and darker as 
I crawled back; suddenly I felt a pull 
at my coat; thinking it had caught on 
a rock, | put my hand down to release 
it, and touched a human head. I turned 
hot and cold all over, for it was so dark | 
could see nothing; but, to my intense 
relief, | heard Ada whisper “ Jack,” and 
then, drawing me away into a recess, she 
told me why she had left. 


FROM THAT MOMENT WE WERE BOUND TO EACH OTHER. 


She had intended returning to the large 
cave, and was just about relizghting her 
lantern, when she observed some horrible- 
looking little people advancing ; she hid in 
the recess we were then in, until they had 
passed, and then followed them, keeping 
at some distance, and seeing them busy 
filling up the entrance to the caves, was 
returning, hoping to be in time to warn 
me to kee p quiet. 

I told her I had found Gnattusia, but 
not how, thinking that all too soon we 
might share the same fate. The very 
thought of it made my hair stand on end, 
but | knew the reality would be far worse, 
and for the first time my heart failed me 
at the thought of falling into their hands, 
if we were discovered ; it was quite im- 
possible for our friends to obtain an 
entrance, while the bushmen were filling 
it up from the inside. The next moment 
I was ashamed of myself, for there was 
brave little Ada holding me by the hand, 
and plodding cn so quietly by my side, 
without a word of complaint, as if she was 
the leader ; often she fell, and must have 
hurt herself badly. For the first time my 
love and admiration overcame me, and 
taking her. dear little face in my hands, I 


. kissed her on the lips. She returned my 


caress, putting her arms round my neck, 
but neither of us said a word, though we 
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both understood from that moment we 
were bound to each other for all time. 

At last we reached the river, and 
without a word Ada left me, and set off to 
jump as she had scen me do some time 
before. I remained watching, fearing the 
result of that final leap, knowing that I 


could render her noassistance. I saw her 


hesitate, 
then, look- 
ing hack, 
she waved 
her hand to 
me, though I 
could hardly 
see her, for 
the light was 
very dim. I 
turned my 
face away, 
fearing she 
would jump 
short. 

When I 
looked again 
she was 
gone, and 
then with a 
beatiny 
heart I 
bounded 
across, and 
in my haste 
overleaped 
myself and 
fell on my 
knees, with 
my head 
against 
something 
soft; it was 
Ada, whose 
courage had 
broken 
down after 
she had ac- 
complished 
the dreaded 
feat. 

I soothed 
her as well as I could, and she soon 
recovered herself. There was no time 
for delay; I hurried her on to the place 
where I had left Gnattusia, and found 
him feeling slightly better. When he 
heard what had happened, he did not seem 
in the least astonished, but said, “ 1 knew 
they meant to do it.”. He then showed us 
the bushmen’s storehouse of gold. They 


LOOKING LIKE MONKEYS RATHER THAN HUMAN BEINGS. 


had tied him up in that fiendish way, in 
sight of the cave, intending that he should 
slowly die, gazing upon the precious 
metal. Before they fastened him up they 
cut away askeleton, which he believed was 
the remains of his old boss. 

As it was now night, we crept into a 
dark hollow by the side of the river, hoping 
they would 
not seek us 
there; we 
could feel all 
sorts of hor- 
rid, creeping 
things 
crawling 
about us, 
but we 
dared not 
strike a 
light, as we 
knew the 
bushmen 
were about, 
and Gnattu- 
sia felt too 
ill to con- 
tinue’ the 
journey 
that, he said, 
we should 
have to take 
to find an- 
other open- 
ing, so we 
decided to 
keep quiet 
and remain 
until morn- 
ing, when 
we hoped 
the bush- 
men would 
be sleeping. 
On my ask- 
ing Gnat- 
tusia how 
he came to 
be where I 
had found 
him, he said he had discovered the place 
from whence the bushmen obtained their 
gold, some little distance from the caves, 
and that while he was watching them at 
work, he must have been overcome by 
fatigue, and fallen asleep. When he 
awoke, it was to find himself gagged and 


“bound; he was then let down from above 


by riems, and that the bushmen on rope 
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ladders had fastened him up, and there he 
had remained without food or water two 
days and nights. He told us he had seen 
Mabel and the others the day before, but 
dared not do more than groan, as he 
feared the bushmen would hear him, and 
set on them. 

Gnattusia did not think they knew we 
were in the caves, but that they were 
blocking up the entrance to prevent them 
being entered again by any of our party. 
As we sat talking, the pangs of hunger 
began to be felt by us all, and then | re- 
membered I stiil had the remains from our 
luncheon in my satchel. I divided the 
bread and meat, which was all smashed 
up together, and having each taken a little 
brandy, we covered our faces to keep off 
the cold, loathsome, creeping animals, and 
must have slept. 


CHAPTER Il. 


BuSHMEN AND ATTACKED BY 
CROCODILES. 


HuNTED BY 


The taste of food must have brought 
Gnattusia into a state of hungry madness, 
for he left us, and crept to the place where 
the bushmen lived, and having found an 
iron pot full of boiled beans, had there 
remained eating, until recalled to his 
senses by hearing advancing footsteps. 
Then he rushed back and awoke us, 
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saying we must follow him at once, which 
we instantly did. Keeping hold of the 
rope, we sped on as quickly as we could. 
The darkness was intense, and the road 
seemed to be going down to the very 
bowels of the 
earth. Then it 
sloped upwards 
again, and all the 
time we could 
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THEY WERE CROCODILES. 


hear the bushmen following, and, what 
was worse, the steps were gaining on us 
rapidly. At last the excitement that 
enabled Gnattusia to have led us so far 
gave way, for he turned and sank into the 
mud bank of a large stone tank ; we had 
nothing to do but follow him. It was 
lighter here, and we could see a narrow 
arch or bridge crossing over the tank. 
The bushmen passed very shortly after- 
wards, looking like monkeys rather than 
human beings, creeping over the bridge 
on all-fours. I saw poor Ada shudder 
when she saw them, as well she might, 
for they certainly looked like imps of 
darkness. 

After a few minutes we rose, intending 
to retrace our steps, but, to our intense 
horror, saw dozens of glaring eyes fixed 
upon us. Each minute they increased. 
We backed and backed, but the further 
we drew away, the nearer they came. 
They were crocodiles. One seemed 
bolder than the rest, and was just about 
to snap off Gnattusia’s head—for he was 
panic stricken-—when I seized and dragged 
him almost out of the monster’s jaws. I 
tore the handkerchief off my fingers, and 
threw it to the monster. It was snapped 
up, but the delay gave us time to scramble 
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through an opening at the end of the 
tank, and we then found ourselves on a 
flight of steps. Following them up fora 
long distance, we came toa door. As we 
pushed it, it fell in, being quite rotten ; 
and stepping through, we entered what 
appeared to have been an ancient temple. 
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too exhausted to struggle on further. 
How Ada and Gnatiusia had kept up as 
long as they had was wonderful. hoped 
we were safe for a short time at least, and 
begged them to try and sleep while | 
watched. 

Just above us—for we had hidden ina 
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JUST ABOVE US WAS A GODDESS. 


It was a very dream of beauty, all of pure 
white crystal; light came in from the 
roof, which was supported by spiral 
crystal columns; the altar was also pure 
white, studded with precious stones ; the 
steps leading up to it were green marble. 

We were in no mood to examine or 
admire the beauties around us, and felt 


small alcove—was a goddess, and by the 
dim light I saw she was covered with 
beautiful jewellery. I took off one of her 
bracelets; it was a large, dull sort of green 
stone, surrounded by beautiful diamonds 
set in gold. I put it on Ada’s arm, scarcely 
thinking what I was doing, for I might 
have taken something far more beautiful. 








For some two or three hours I sat 
watching and listening, and just as I was 
beginning to hope we had escaped our 
foes, | was horrified to hear footsteps 
approaching. So the bushmen must have 
followed us after all, and soon they would 
be upon us. 

l awoke Ada and Gnattusia, and told 
them to prepare for the worst, as the 
bushmen were near. Ada pleaded that I 
would not let her fall alive into their 
hands, and knowing I could not save her, 
I promised she should not if I could help 
it. The poor girl put her arms round my 
neck, saying, “ Dear Jack, if you live to 
get out of this, you will sometimes re- 
member me, and think that I tried my 
best to be brave, but it has been too much 
for me, and I shall be glad to die rather 
than fall into their hands; for I could not 
stand now, even if I had the chance of 
escape, so kill me quickly and flee from 
here.” I took her in my arms, and kissed 
her. I must draw a veil over those last 
moments, for I seem to see that heart- 
rending scene even now as I write. 

Hearing the footsteps getting closer, I 
rose and gave my knife to Gnattusia, and 
told him, when I gave the signal he was 
to plunge it into Ada’s heart, for I could 
not bring myself to do the deed, though I 
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well knew it was more merciful than let- 
ting her fall into the hands of villainous 
bushmen. 

I gave my loved onea last farewell kiss. 
The steps now sounded quite close—-in a 
moment more they would be upon us— 
and a dark form appeared in the doorway. 
Turning away, I ordered Gnattusia to do 
his deadly werk. I saw the flash of the 
blade, and heard my darling give a dying 
gasp, and then I fell the 
ground. 


sense less to 


CHAPTER IV. 
SAVED FROM THE JAWS OF DEATH. 


Oh, horror! I was fastened to the wall, 


from whence I had so lately released 
Gnattusia. But no, I must have fallen, 
for in front of me was a monster crocodile, 
and as I sprang aside, to avoid his huge 


jaws, I struck my arm against something 


hard. I opened my eyes, and to my as- 
tonishment and infinite delight, | was in 
the waggon; and so it had all been a 
dreadful dream. It must be Christmas 
morning, for I could hear them singing, 
and thinking I was late, | tried to spring 
out of bed, but found I could hardly 
stand. On looking out to call someone to 
help me, I saw them all gathered round a 
newly dug grave, and then a flood of 
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recollection filled my brain, and I knew it 
was no dream. Ada was dead and buried, 
and I lived on; I, who had ordered her 
death, and now I should see her no more 
on earth, I forgot to wonder how I came 
to be in the waggon ; my overwhelming 
grief was too much for me, and | fainted. 

When next | opened my eyes, it was 
midnight. I saw Randall and Hilton 
asleep. I was feeling better, but could 
not remain in the waggon ; so, wrapping a 
blanket about me, | crawled out to my 
dear one’s grave. 

After that I remember nothing dis- 
tinctly. It seemed to me I had been 
dwelling in the spirit world for some time 
past, where I| had both seen and been with 
Ada, but now I had left her, and returned 
to my miserable aching body. On looking 
about, I saw I was in an old-fashioned 
bed, standing in a large, cool, comfortably 
furnished room, with windows opening on 
to awide stoop. Presently I distinguished 
well known voices talking outside. I heard 
Mrs. Richards say, “ My dear, the doctor 
said he would take a turn for the better 
or worse to-day, so we must be patient.” 

I tried to call, but found I had no voice; 
neither could I move. Presently Mrs. 


Richards came in, and seeing my eyes 
open, gave me a deliciously cool drink, 
and then went outside, saying a few words 


so low | could not catch them. Then, te 
my astonishment, I saw, as | thought, the 
spirit of my love advancing; but no, it 
could not be a spirit, for I felt a kiss from 
warm living lips, and kneeling down by 
my side she took my hand in hers, and 
I felt tears falling every time she kissed 
it. I fell intoa sweet refreshing sleep. 1 
was too weak to wonder long about any- 
thing, or how she came to be there at all. 
As I grew stronger, I learned that when 
the others came back from their shooting 
expedition, and hearing we had not 
returned, they went at once to seek for us, 
but found, as they thought, that the 
entrance to the caves had fallen in, and as 
it was then late, they could do nothing 
before morning. 

At the dawn of day they were up seek- 
ing for some other opening, as from the 
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light they remembered to have seen by 
the river, they knew there must be an 
entrance somewhere above that part of 
the cave. All day they searched about to 
discover any entrance, and were returnin 
to the camp worn-out and disheartened, 
when Mr. Richards stumbled and fell, and 
on going to help him, they found he had 
disappeared into what they fancied was a 
large ant-bear hole. One after the other 
they crept in, to find themselves ona flight 
of steps, much broken and worn; still, 
they were unmistakeably steps. Going 
down some distance, they came to a door, 
which, greatly to their relief, gave way 
with very little pressure, admitting them 
into the Crystal Temple. Hearing a cry, 
they saw me fall to the ground, and rushing 
to the spot, they found Ada, as they feared, 
dead. Gnattusia, however, had been too 
weak to be very careful in his aim, and so 
had just missed giving her a mortal stab, 
and under Mrs. Richards’ skilful nursing 
she had long since quite recovered. 

It was poor Gnattusia I saw buried when 
I was half delirious, and they found me 
lying insensible on his grave. 

Ada and I are long since married, and 
although the events just narrated have 
lost some of their vividness by the healing 
hand of time, still even now, the scenes 
we passed through come before me with 
fearful distinctness, and force me _ to 
remember those awful hours when I 
had to order the death of my new-found 
love. 

Ada still has the strange bracelet | 
put on her arm in the Crystal Cave. 
One of our boys was playing with 
it the other day, and dropped it. The 
fall caused a spring at the back to 
open, and there we found a most ex- 
quisitely drawn little map of Northern and 
Central Africa, showing the roads from 
the coast through forests and rivers, 
leading to the towns and mines of ancient 
days. I wanted to send it to the Char- 
tered South African Company, but Ada 
decreed otherwise, saying: “ Jack dis- 
covered it, so he has the best right to it, 
and it may prove useful to him or our 
boys some day.” 
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The Woman’s World was the mocking 
title given by the Romans in the latter 
days of the Republic to “ the toilette,” in 
derision of those 
who showed an ex- 
travagant fondness 
for sumptuous ap- 
parel and costly or- 
nament. 

These words now, 
however, bear avery 
different significa- 
tion, and apply to 
many subjects out- 
side the province of 
dress; and it is in 
the broader sense 
that they have been 
chosen as the title 
for papers specially 
devoted to all that 
concerns the fair 
Sex. 

Though in these 
advanced times it is 
distinctly a woman’s 
duty to take an in- 
telligent interest in 
various questions of 
the day, social, poli- 
tical, and domestic, 
this need not pre- 
vent her devoting 
some of her atten- 
tion to the best 
means of making 
herself attractive to 
those with whom 
she comes in con- 
tact; and if she is wise, whatever her 
temptation to do so may be, she will 
never neglect the outward adorning of 
the body, notwithstanding the chaste ad- 
vice of St. Peter; for, by the aid of careful 


dressing, and a well-chosen costume, an 

unattractive woman may disguise her weak 

points, and accentuate those which are less 
objectionable, till, at 
a moderate distance, 
her own husband 
will hardly recog- 
nise her. Take, for 
example, one who 
is “not beautiful, 
but massive.” How 
is it she invariably 
wears tight - fitting 
bodices, and other 
garments outlining 
the form distinctly, 
when a drapery fal- 
ling in long folds 
in front, attached 
to the bodice, and 
covering the hips 
with an amplitude 
of folds, would do 
much towards dis- 
guising her ungain- 
ly figure ? 

For the same rea- 
son stout people 
should refrain from 
light fabrics of large 
design, and choose 
dark tones, which 
diminish the appa- 
rent size; wearing 
black velvet as of- 
ten as possible, as 
this is the material 


A NEW LACE BOA. par excellence for 


giving the much 
desired effect of slimness. 

But there is another aspect of the 
question. The colour of a gown, or the 
set of her bonnet, will generally disclose 
more of the wearer’s mind than is dreamed 
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of in her philosophy; and the great ma- 
jority of Engiishwomen (that grand army 
of brave, beauty-loving wives, daughters, 
and sisters, who count among their duties 
the delightful task of making the world 
brighter to themselves and all around 
them) wish, if they only knew how, to 
put their best front to the world. 

During the present sea- 
son, rich satins and bro- 
cades have been very 
fashionable, and a strong 
impetus has been given to 
the British silk industries 
by the numerous exhibitions 
which have been held by 
leading firms, anxious to 
secure to our wage-earning 
population a large propor- 
tion of the enormous sums 
annually sent abroad, France 
alone exporting last year 
to the value of £15,000,000. 

The British Silk Associa- 
tion, under the Presidency 
of Princess Mary of Teck, 
numbers many enthusiastic 
supporters, and has done 
much in aiding the produc- 
tion of homemade silks. 
Some of the new dress fab- 
rics are literal copies of 
materials worn and rejoiced 
in by our grandmothers ; 
and many an old oak chest 
or bridal coffer has been 
ransacked, to provide de- 
signs for the Spitalfields 
and Yorkshire weavers. 

There is also a great de- 
mand for everything which 
is shot; and this method of 
manufacture has been ap- 
plied to gauzes, surahs and 
bengalines, which make 
particularly effective and 
charming gowns at a com- 
paratively small cost. A 
vast amount of ingenuity 
has been expended on the 
invention of various pretty 
accessories, to give additional attractive- 
ness to the toilette. Among others 
may be specially mentioned dainty satin 
handbags, covered with natural flowers, 
which are useful for carrying an opera 
glass, fan, or other trifles indispensable to 
a woman's comfort. Long ostrich feather 








boas, of every shade, and others made of 
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flowers, are still much used for evening 
dress, while for morning wear those com. 
posed of lace are generally preferred. In 
fact, lace has quite superseded chiffon, and 
appears upon materials of every descrip. 
tion, either in the form of draperies, asa 
yoke over a colour, or, more often still, as 
a frilled shoulder cape, or deep pelerine. 
Black Chantilly looks par- 
ticularly well on silk, while 
fine ecru point de Venise 
is used indiscriminately on 
cloth or silken gowns. 

Tca gowns this summer 
are simply irresistible, and 
can anything be more de- 
lightful than to slip off one’s 
walking dress, after a long 
day’s shopping, and to en- 
wrap oneself in the easeful 
folds of this delightful gar- 
ment, which always stirs up 
a feeling of profound grati- 
tude that I was not bom 
in the good old days, when 
steel and whalebone ruled 
supreme. An eminently cosy 
tea gown may be made of 
one of the pretty shot silks 
already referred to; the full 
front of lace, gauged at in- 
tervals; the back, @ /a Wat- 
teau; and sleeves in large 
puffs, with lace ruffles. A 
more stylish gown is com- 
posed of Liberty’s Chry- 
santhcmum Brocade, with 
duck egg green ground, the 
flowers in two tones of 
green, and foliage in apricot 
shades. Made en prtzcesse, 
with long pendant sleeves 
of silk, and undersleeves and 
full front of Ranee gauze, 
a soft and dainty shot fabric 
ethereal as a spider’s web; 
it is indeed a dream of 
beauty. 

Fashions for children seem 
to grow year by year more 
picturesque; and at the same 
time more sensible and becoming. 

The sketch given is a reproduction of a 
classical Greek costume in soft silk or 
cashmere, sparingly trimmed with passe- 
menterie. 

But, as I briefly hinted at the commence- 
ment of this article, there are other 
subjects besides dress in the Woman's 
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A COSY CORNER. 


World which are equally worthy of dis- 
cussion; and one cannot pass over, 
without comment, the valiant efforts which 
have recently been made, in both camps, 
for securing greater political advantages 
for the weaker sex. Most of us fight 
rather shy of the term “Women’s 


n ofa 
lk or 
yasse- 
lence- 


other 
man’s 


Suffrage,” feeling that it savours of 
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7 male 

/ belong- 
ings tell 

us we better 

have nothing 

to do. So the 

majority go 

on, from year 

to year, In a 

state of dense 

ignorance of 

the history of 

our country, our 

laws, and our re- 

lations with other 

nations of the world. 

That very injudi- 

cious section of the 

community, in deri- 

sion called the 

“Screaming Sister- 

hood,” have also 

done much to scare 

away the quieter 

women from what 

so deeply concerns 

them. It must, how- 

ever, be apparent to 

the most womanly 

mind, that the ad- 

ministration of cer- 

tain laws affecting 

women and children 

should be amended, 

and that they should 

receive, with the 

smallest possible de- 

lay, the earnest at- 

tention of those in 

authority. Though 

I do not personally 

pant to rush into 

the political arena, 

I do think that 

where there are 

large communitics 

of women and girls, as in factories, schools, 
workhouses, etc., members of their own 
sex (who presumably know more about 
their requirements than men) should be 
appointed to inspect the same. Also that 
those who have studied medicine should 
te eligible for election in the maternity 
wards of workhouses, and in the female 
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departments of State Lunatic Asylums ; 
and certain alterations, I think, might be 
made in the laws relating to marriage, 
divorce, and in the hours of labour tor 
women and children. 

Towards the close of the London sea- 
son, one is greeted on all sides with the 
enquiry, “When do you leave town?” and 
to those who can follow their own free 
will in this particular, my suggestion will 
not apply. But hundreds are compelled, 
by professional and other engagements, 
to delay their departure indefinitely; and 
the working bees in this cosmopolitan hive 
should recruit exhausted nature from time 
to time, by coach drives through some of 
the delightful country to be found within 
fifty miles of London. Even the most in- 
defatigable can spare a few hours at short 
intervals, and will return refreshed, and 
with renewed strength, for the daily round 
and common task, which forms such a 
considerable part of the average woman's 
existence. 

To Dorking is one of the prettiest drives 
in the kingdom; passing through the 
best parts of town and country, till you 
finally draw up at the Burford Bridge 
Hotel, near Boxhill. 

To Guildford is an equally enjoyable 


route, and to those who are unacquainted 


with this quaint and picturesque old 
country town, I can confidently recom- 
mend it. 

For those who are wearying for a 
breath of “the briny,” the Brighton Coach 
will offer special attractions. 

The Wonder accomplishes the double 
journey to St. Albans in about six hours, 
and the Old Times takes a few minutes 
more for the drive to Virginia Water. 

But I would advise anyone seriously 
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contemplating this very mild form of dis- 
sipation, to invest in “Coach Drives from 
London,” by Benedick, of Zhe Sportsman, 
as it gives full particulars of the various 
routes, times of starting, fares, etc. 

There is a very pleasant ring about the 
word “home,” and it has been my agree- 
able task, during the last few weeks, to 
feather a nest for my own occupation, in 
this “mighty metropolis.” But whik 
arranging my household gods, it often 
occurred to me how we women value 
trifles “ light as air,” owing to the mem- 
ories they recall. Who, for instance, 
would exchange for ten times the value, 
the portrait of one whose gentle eyes look 
tenderly upon us, and whose presence was 
our delight in days of yore; or a soft and 
downy chair, that accommodates itself to 
every angle of our body, and was “ the 
silent, but most comfortable, friend” 
through the long and weary hours of 
convalescence ? 

Again, one’s eyes rest upon the simple 
gift of a friend who has gone to that bourne 
from whence no traveller returns. ‘These 
are the things which really form a woman's 
home, and not costly furniture, expensive 
pictures, or the various handsome and 
massive items which make such an impos- 
ing appearance in an auctioneer’s cata- 
logue. I have, however, introduced a sketch 
of one of my new possessions, a Cosy 
Corner, for which I am indebted to Messrs. 
Godfrey Giles & Co., of 19, Old Cavendish 
Street. Unlike many of these erections, 
it is exactly what its name implies—a com- 
fortable and delightful nook, wherein one 
can enjoy the latest novel, a friendly chat 
with a kindred spirit, or prove the truth 
of the old adage—“ East or West, I !ame 
is best.” 
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(Continued.) 


CHAPTER III. 

ERIS GRACE, full of the direst wrath 
“iki‘ and the most unutterable disgust, 

had just requested us to leave, 
that he might have privacy to reflect, 
when a startling rat-tat-tat sounded upon 
the door. It was so loud, so imperative, 
so clearly expressive of authority and the 
presence of an august personage, that we 
thought no meaner citizen of the Republic 
than the President himself could stand 
without. 

“Be good enough to open the door,” 
said the Duke, composing his ruffled looks 
to greet the illustrious visitor. ‘“ You have 
seen the President’s photograph, have you 
not ?” 

“TI have, your Grace.” 

“Then you will know if it is he.” 

I opened the door, and a gentleman 
whose photograph I had never seen 
grinned in my face 
“How do, kernil?” he said cordially. 

Ripping weather, ain’t it?” and he 
slouched in past me with the nonchalance 
—the easy familiarity of a bosom crony of 
fifty years’ standing. He was rolling the 
stub of a cigar between a set of black and 
tan teeth, and his hat was dizzily perched 








Author of “ Kilgroon,” “ Self 
Exiled,” “ Letters to Living 
Authors,” &c. 


on the back of his hand. He did not 
remove it on entering. The Duke ad- 
justed his eye-glass, and fixed a ducal 
stare of enquiry and rebuke upon the 
intruder. But he _ bore it without 
flinching 

“Glad to find you all together,” he went 
on, urbanely throwing himself into the 
easiest chair in the room ; “and you aren't 
engaged, are you? My luck will put some 
{ know into fits,” and he chuckled quietly. 
“Not intruding, am {?” he asked, then 
looking at me with u beaming counten- 
ance. 

“ Ah—well—no, to be sure not. Glad 
to see you, I’m sure,” I answered weakly, 
not daring to look at the Duke. 

“Thank you. Thought you would,” 
said the stranger agreeably. “There's a 
real live dook here, ain’t there ? My word! 
‘tain’t every day we can look in on one 
here. Some people say European aristo- 
crats are no great shucks. But I like to 
judge for myself. Which is the Dook ?” 

“This is his Grace of Dunnington,” I 
replied, deferentially indicating Smith. 

“ How do, Dook?” said the stranger 
genially, giving his cigar stub a twist. 
Then he rose and walked round Smith, 
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eyeing him critically. “ Built pretty much 
on the plan of common folks after all,” he 
commented, reseating himself. “But I 
reckon nature used the same mould for the 
lot of us; we are all cast in the image of 
that rare old boodler, the first caretaker of 
Eden. He couldn’t keep his hands off 
what didn’t belong to him, and we're 
liquidating his debts yet. Well, Dook, our 
bong tong will be mighty curious about 
you ; I'll let ’em have it hot, you bet. We 
have our aristo- 
cracy as well as 
England. Yes, sir, 
of the most genoo- 
wine sort; prick 
them, and blame 
me if the blood 
don’t come out as 
blue as_ boarding- 
house milk. Yes, 
sir ; there are four 
hundred of ’em, all 
located in Noo 
York. (I'll make 
‘em serenade you 
in a body, you bet 
I will. But what’s 
the noos? How 
do you like the 
United States? 
Great country, ain’t 
it?” 

“Seems to be,” 
said Brown, with a 
glance of enquiry 
at the Duke. 

His Grace lev- 
elled his eyeglass 
again in his most 
damaging manner ; 
but the stranger 
shrank not. 

“Quite an Eng- 
lish institootion, 
the eyeglass,” he 
remarked = affably. 
“ Mind letting me try it?” and before the 
astounded Duke could protest, the visitor 
had taken his eyeglass, and was screwing 
it into his right optic before the mirror with 
indescribable grimaces and contortions. 
“Feels kind of funny to have a window- 
pane stuck in your eye,” he remarked 
presently, surveying the company with 
unabashed complacency. “Can't say I'd 
care for it, though custom is everything. 
There it is, Dook,” handing it back. “If 
I decide on getting my photo taken in the 











I OPENED THE DOOR, 


English style while you're in the city, may 
be you'll loan it.” 

Then, taking his chair again and turning 
to Brown, he went on as if there had been 
no interruption. “Yes sir, the United 
States is the greatest nation in existence 
to-day ; more money, more brains, more 
resources, more grit, more enterprise, 
bigger establishments, bigger trade, bigger 
mountains, bigger lakes, bigger plains, 
bigger waterfalis, bigger everything than 
any other country 
on this side of the 
Noo Jerusalem. 
We deal in the big 
things of creation— 
none of your one- 
hoss affairs for us 

no, siree. Shake- 
speare speaks 
about a mighty 
nation lighting its 
cigar at the full 
blaze of the mid- 
day sun _ without 
blinking; that’s 
us. Right smart 
man, Shakespeare, 
though he never 
knew much about 
America. He'd 
have done well if 
King George hadn't 
spiled him; for 
he had a notion of 
humour. By the 
way, can you ex- 
plain how it comes 
that the Britishers 
of to-day are so 
dull ?” 

Another knock 
came to the door, 
and I thought we 
should get rid of 
thisamiablelunatic. 
I stepped forward 
to see who was without, but anticipating 
me, he sprang to his feet, popped out his 
head, called “Engaged,” and shut the door 
with a bang. 

“TI beg your pardon, it may be our 
luggage,” I said. 

“No it ain't,” he answered quickly. 
“Tt's a rival paper. Here’s my card, | 
had forgotten.” His card explained the 
mystery ; he was an interviewer. 

“T reckon we'll have to hump ourselves,” 
he went on rapidly. “Didn't think they'd 
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get on your tracks so quick. But I’ve got 
the bulge on some, I know, knocking spots 
out of em, so to speak.” While he spoke 
he was turning over the leaves of a tat- 
tered note-book. “Now,” smoothing it 
out on his knee, “I guess I’m ready.” 
And before we could act in self-defence, 
he was pouring a broadside of questions 
upon us. Up to that moment | had but a 
vague idea what “inquisitive” meant; 
since then I have had a very vivid idea. 
Joseph _E. Worcester 

defines it as “ busy in 

making enquiry; cu- 

rious; prying; scruti- 

nizing ; busy in search 

of information.” And 

I suppose that is as 

far as a lexicographer 

could be expected to 

go. But he doesn’t so 

much as touch the 

heart of the matter. 

Inquisitive means a 

great deal more than 

poor old Worcester 

in his innocence ever 

imagined. Probabl 


interviewing hadnt 
been invented in his § 


day; he had never 
been cross-examined 
by a reporter about 
the compilation of his 
own dictionary. If he 
had been, his eyes 
would have been 
opened, and very like- 
ly he would have re- 
vised the work, and 
= a clearer and 
uller definition of 
“inquisitive,” with 
illustrative examples. 
To me that reporter 
revealed a new phase, 
a fresh development 
of human nature. 
Until I met him, I had no notion that 
it was in man to be so agreeably and 
unblushingly impertinent. Without any 
apology, without the least sign of trepi- 
dation, or hesitation, he probed into the 
most secret recesses of our being, the 
darkest passages of our lives. He wanted 
to know all about our parents, our grand- 
Parents, our great grandparents, and 
down, or up, the line to our reniotest 
ancestors. He seemed to have some 
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doubt whether we were really descended 
from Adam. Turning from our ancestry, 
he enquired into the moral character, the 
financial standing, and the love affairs of 
our brothers and sisters, and aunts, and 
cousins, and friends and acquaintances. 
Then he swooped back upon ourselves. 
What were our ages? Were we married 
and if so, how many wives had we for the 
lot? Had we ever been in jail, or in a 
lunatic asylum, or in Parliament? Did 
we believe in vaccina- 

tion, especially when 
the lymph wasn’t ob- 
tained direct from an 
ox, but from a diseased 
old horse? Were 
we prepared to state 
whether or not it was 
a fact that the bottom 
was falling out of the 
British nation ? What 
did we think of the 
Republican form of 
Government, as far as 
we had seen it? Did 
we share the popular 
opinion regarding 
mothers-in-law ? Had 
any of us left weeping 
creditors behind ? 
How did we account 
for the huge _splay- 
feet of the English 
ladies of the upper 
classes? Was it not 
a disgrace that there 
should be so much 
corruption in English 
public life? How did 
it come that English 
statesmen and jour- 
nalists were all im- 
becile? Would we 
have cigars? What 
was our business in 
the United States ? 
Were we interested in 
pork, or was lard in our line, or did we 
mean to run a corner in wheat or mo- 
lasses? What was our candid opinion of 
Jay Gould? Had we inspected Frankie 
Cleveland’s baby ? Who was going to be 
the next Sultan of Morocco? Was it true 
that Mr. Gladstone had embraced the 
Mohammedan faith, and that the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury had turned Metho- 
dist? Had Oscar Wilde cut his hair ? 
Were we fond of mince pie? What did 

D 
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we say our 
business in 
the States 
was — gold- 
mining, cat- 
tle-ranching, 
railroading, 
‘and - specu- 
lation, © oil- 
boring, or 
dealing in 
corner lots? 
Didn't the 
American 
girls lick 
creation for 
style ? What 
did we think 
of the Ameri- 
can system 
of raising 
millionaires ? 
Would we 
come down 
to the bar and he would put up the drinks ? 
Wasn't British literature in a rotten state ? 
How did we account for the great supe- 
riority of American novelists to Eng- 
lish ? Weren't the American journals the 
smartest on earth? Were we going to 
remain for the Exposition ?—These are a 
small sample of the questions we were 
expected to answer off hand. When he 
learned that I had had accidents on the 
passage out, he wished to examine my 
mouth to appraise the damage for himself, 
and desired me ‘to strip that he might 
count my wounds. 

I suggested that that would be giving 
him too much trouble; but he replied 
effusively : 

“Not at all. 


It’s my business to get 
facts. Count nothing trouble when I can 
get facts.” 

“And how do you manage when there 


doesn’t happen to be any facts ?” 


tured to ask. 

“Manage ? Why, I make’em, of course. 
You don’t ketch me short of facts if I can 
help it ; no, siree.” 

He went at last, and another took his 
place. To the second succeeded a third ; 
to the third a fourth ; to the fourth a fifth ; 
to the fifth a sixth; and so on, until a 
whole battalion; nay, a whole brigade ; 
nay, the entire Grand Army of the 
Republic had marched past, so to speak. 
They all asked the same questions in 
the same way, they all offered us cigars, 


I ven- 


“MANAGE ? WHY, I MAKE "EM, OF COURSE. 


and three. 
fourths of 
them gener- 
ously wanted 
to “put up 
the drinks.” 

It was en- 
tertaining 
for a while; 
but we got 
tired of re- 
peating the 
same formu- 
las over and 
over again, 
and then we 
took to lying. 
The Duke, 
by virtue of 
his rank, lied 
most. Helied 
in the calm- 
est fashion 
imaginable, 
as if he had been long accustomed to the 
exercise, though | knew him to have been 
up to that time a truthful man. I could 
not have believed there was such a fund of 
mendacity in him. Brown did nobly also, 
and I did my best. But even falsehood 
may grow monotonous. The pangs of 
hunger, in the language of an elegant 
writer, began to assault us savagely. 
Instead of answering the interviewers, 
there was an almost irresistible impulse to 
eat them. When we could stand it no 
longer, and hadn’t another lie to tell, we 
made a concerted rush upon the door, 
bolted and barricaded it, vowing instant 
annihilation to anyone who tried to enter. 
The enemy hung about, evidently with the 
intention of starving us into capitulation, 
but at length the siege was raised, and 
the foe drew off to our unspeakable 
relief. 

But they had their revenge, as we dis- 
covered to our cost next morning. The 
figure we cut in the press was such as 
still makes my blood curdle to think of. 
The .poor Duke, who got the worst of it 
from his exalted station, raved for twenty- 
four hours on the verge of madness, and 
Brown, who is ofa pugnacious disposition, 
rushed about in search of fire-arms ; but, 
happily, he did not find any. 

The interviewers whom we had ad- 
mitted gave tolerable reports. Not more 
than nine-tenths of what they wrote was 
false. But those whom, from the pangs 
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of hunger and exhaustion, we could not 
admit, gave at least 2,000 per cent. of 
falsehood, and of a kind that gave us 
flushings of fever and shiverings of ague 
by turns. We fancy in this country that 
our newspaper men can lie, so they can; 
Iadmit it. But they are simply not in it 
with their American brethren. An Amer- 
ican interviewer can squeeze more false- 
hood into a paragraph than an English 
journalist can get into a column. The 
American comes into the world with a 
distinct aptitude, a genius for fiction. and 
he cultivates 
his gifts with 
the zeal and 
assiduity of an 
artist. He is 
not hampered 
by tradition ; 
in moments 
of inspiration 
or of spleen, 
he cares no- 
thing for 
truth; his aim 
is effect. And 
I, who have 
suffered at his 
hands, must 
reluctantly 
admit that he 
is a master in 
his art. His 
pictures of 
persons of 
whom he 
knows no- 
thing, on 
whom, often, 
he has never 
€ven set eyes, 
are full of ani- 
Mation and 
colour. With 
him, ignor- 
ance is no bar to success; indeed, the 
deeper his ignorance of his subject, the 
more entertaining will be his descrip- 
tions. Had those columns with the 
portentous headings been about other 
people, we should have pronounced them 
delightful. Being about ourselves, there 
was no fun in them. To be dressed up 
elaborately as objects for the contempt 
and laughter of sixty million people was 
an experience on which we had not 
counted, and which, in the expressive 
Native phrase, made us squirm consider- 


WE RUSHED TO THE DOOR. 


ably, particularly the Duke, whose sense 
of dignity was sorely hurt. The only 
consolation was, that the papers flatly 
contradicted each other in details, and that 
the Duke had got in some enormous and 
telling deceptions in our favour. But for 
that we should have been driven to suicide. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Having routed the enemy—that is to 
say, turned a score of balked and 
offended reporters adrift to hold us up 
to public ridicule and contempt—we made 
an aggressive 
movement up- 
on the dining- 
room. We 
were famish- 
ing and des- 
perate. I 
have never 
seen a shark 
more raven- 
ous than we 
were after our 
fearful ordeal 
in the witness 
box; but then 
it is only hon- 
est to state 
that the only 
shark I ever 
saw was a 
stuffed one in 
a museum, 
and it wasn't 
ravenous at 
all. The head 
waiter met us 
at the door, 
and took us 
in charge, as 
if he were the 
receiving offi- 
cer of a peni- 
tentiary, and 
we life-convicts. He did not smile, he 
did not say he was glad to see us; 
he gave no sort of greeting whatever, 
only beckoned us in a disdainful, per- 
emptory way to follow him, as_ he 
journeyed to a distant part of the 
room. We were in no mood for pedes- 
trianism just then, and so, innocently 
taking the law into our own hands, we sat 
down at.a table half-way. But he made 
us get up again and continue the march. 

“Can’t sit there,” he said, sharply turn- 
ing upon us. “ This way.” 
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He did not seem to be aware that one of 
our party was a Duke, or, if he knew, he 
didn't care. I could not help pitying his 


Grace, so different was this treatment 
from what he expected his rank to ensure. 
In the dining-rooms of American hotels, 
you must sit where the héad waiter puts 
If you attempt to choose a seat for 
¢ ejected by half-a- 


you. 
yourself, you will 
dozen athletic 
niggers, with 
every mark of 
shame and ig- 
nominy. Nor 
are you permit- 
ted to carry on 
conversation, 
except by the 
gracious per- 
mission of the 
supreme auto- 
crat. He will 
tolerate nothing 
but absolute 
and uncondi- 
tional submis- 
siveness in 
speech and be- 
haviour. Heis 
not. a flunkey, 
but a ruling 
po tentate— ° 
aughty, impe- 
rious, tyranni- 
cal, invincible. 
He heeds no 
suggestion, 
brooks no op- 
position, recog- 
nises no right 
but his own, 
and is com- 
pletely devoid 
of feeling. This 
is strong lan- 
age; but | 
now what I am 
talking about. 
There is a look 
in his eye that would humble an emperor ; 
a loftiness and indifference in his manner 
that would turn a female post-office clerk 
green with envy. No man has ever teen 
nown to come into conflict with him and 
score a victory. He is above all consid- 
eration for his fellows; he condescends 
to take wages from the proprictor, but 
that is the only condescension about him. 
Americans know all this, and are silent 


THE HEAD WAITER MET US AT THE DOOR. 
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and docile in public dining-rooms. The 
room in which we were was full, but it 
was still as the grave, save for an occa- 
sional clatter of plates and clink of metal, 
for which not the guests but the waiters 
were responsible. What the consequence 
would have been if we had all began to 
talk at once, after the European fashion, 
I shrink from imagining. Probably the 
: head’ waiter 
would not have 
spared a man 
of us. 

I have re- 
marked that the 
room was full. 
The dining- 
rooms of Ame- 
rican hotels are 
always full, be- 
cause very few 
of the citizens 
of the Republic 
| live at home. 

They live 
; at hotels and 
| big boarding 
houses, and on 
railway trains, 
and in stores. 
An Englishman 
‘is proud of his 
hearth; an 
ji American has 
/ no hearth to be 
proud of, so he 
% seeks his plea- 
sures and his 
comforts at 
somebody 
else's. 

For refection 
he goes princi- 
pally to the 
hotels, which 
keep an open 
table all day 

—_— long and far 
into the night. 
Breakfast begins at six and lasts five 
hours, dinner at half-past one and lasts 
three hours, and supper at half-past six 
and lasts until midnight. No one can 
complain that there is not an opportunity 
to eat in America. 

Besides the people, there was a great 
gathering of newspapers in the room. No 
true American would dream of sitting 
down to a meal without his newspaper; 
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he would be miserable without it, for #7 is 
his nature to munch and read simulta- 
neously. His life is so brief, and his 
business so great, that he cannot afford to 
do only one thing at atime. This exces- 
sive haste makes him rather an unsociable 
companion at table, and turns his com- 
plexion sallow. 

I don’t think an American would be 
happy unless he had a sallow complexion, 
or, in the vernacular, a yaller look in the 
face. That yaller look is the distinguish- 
ing characteristic of his race, and he is 
proud of it. Dyspepsia is the national 
and aristocratic complaint in America, 
being held in the same high esteem there 
that gout is with us. No high caste 
American would be without that badge 
of distinction. To win it, he will eat until 
he dies; he often-does. All things that 
tend to the glorious consummation which 
is one of the chief objects of his ambition, 
he will take in with the indiscriminate and 
impartial readiness of an ostrich; and he 
will bolt them. To master the news of the 
universe for four and twenty hours, and 
get through a square meal, takes a trained 
American about fifteen minutes. With so 
much zeal and energy he could not fail in 
his object, and he doesn’t. As has been 


shrewdly observed by previous writers, 
the Americans are a nation of dyspeptics. 
An American generally has three square 


meals a day. Perhaps the English reader 
doesn’t know what a square meal is. I 
will try to enlighten him. A square meal 
means fifty or sixty different dishes that 
are to be consumed at a sitting. Suppose 
a man wants breakfast, he will begin, let 
us say, with coffee or chocolate, or green 
tea, then he will go on to maple syrup and 
buckwheat cakes, fried potatoes, dipped 
toast, batter cakes, corn cakes, Johnny 
cakes, Indian muffins, cream crackers, 
baked sweet potatoes, omelettes with 
cheese, cod-fish balls, smoked salmon, 
olives, young onions, and some other light 
preliminary etceteras. By this time his 
appetite is sharpened, and he proceeds 
joyously to rump steak, tender loin steak, 
porterhouse steak, veal cutlets, calf’s liver, 
stewed kidney, fried bacon, Jersey sausa- 
ges, pork chops, and kindred dainties ; 
mixing the lot plenteously with pickles, 
chow-chow, gherkins, and other piquant 
relishes calculated to keep the appetite 
going. Very likely, however, he is now 
beginning to feel that time is flying, and 
that he must hurry up, so he makes'a dash 


at cold tongue, pressed beef, and other 
articles that can be swallowed whole with- 
out scalding. Then he rolls his napkin into 
a ball, throws it among the empty crockery, 
and rushes forth to wrestle with the world, 

He returns to dinner in breathless haste, 
and with an air of preoccupation. Taking 
up the bill of fare, he runs like lightning 
through the various items, a darkey waiter 
standing by his side with an impassive 
and listless countenance. But the sable 
attendant hears all that is said, and what 
is more, remembers it. Returning pre- 
sently with a pyramid of steaming delf 
poised on his head, he builds ramparts 
about the eager guest. The latter seizes 
a spoon and begins the attack without a 
moment’s delay. Starting, perhaps, with 
turtle or oxtail soup, he hurries on to 
boiled salmon, broiled white fish and 
sturgeon steak. Next he will address 
himself to beaf-steak pie, ribs of beef, 
prairie chicken, mutton chops, goose 
turkey, boiled squabs, oyster pie, chip 
potatoes, fried potatoes, succotash, baked 
beans, tomatoes, and buttered corn-on- 
the-cob. These disposed of, he will go on 
to mince pie, pumpkin pie, apple pie, plum 
pie, various puddings, innumerable tarts, 
manifold jellies, nuts and dried fruits. He 
winds up with ice cream, which he washes 
down with hot coffee. By this time he 
is in the midst of a chaos of yawning 
crockery, which is strewn about like the 
ruins of a dismantled fort. He leans back 
for a second, plying a quill tooth-pick ; 
his labours are at an end for the present. 
The next instant he is up and flying for 
the door ; he is ready for the afternoon’s 
business. When supper comes, he will 
have breakfast and dinner rolled into one, 
and then he feels that he has had his 
three square meals. 

That day we ate strictly on the Ameri- 
can principle. Our meals were so ex- 
ceedingly square that I wrestled the 
whole succeeding night with a legion of 
demons. But in the first flush of novelty 
the sense of luxury was delicious. 

“This is princely,” said Brown, who is 
addicted to the pleasures of the table. 
“They may charge—but, by Jove, they 
feed you. Our English hotels are not a 
patch on this.” 

While we were feasting, the head waiter 
marched in. with a man, whom he placed 
at a contiguous table facing town: 
The man immediately began to stare so 
steadily and so keenly, that Brown could 
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not help saying “‘ What the deuce is that 
man glowering at?” As if to answer the 
question, the man rose almost as the 
words were spoken and came towards us, 
keeping his eye fixed on Brown. He ap- 
proached at first as if in doubt or trepi- 
dation, but as he drew close, his face 
suddenly beamed with radiant smiles, and 
his manner became assured. When he 
got within a few yards of us he made a 
spring, seizing the stupified Brown by the 
right hand, knife and all, and wringing it 
till the owner nearly swooned with pain. 

“1 knew I was not mistaken,” he cried, 
in that affecting tone of voice which 
novelists describe as something between 
laughing and crying. “My dear, dear, 
never-forgotten friend, this is a joy in- 
deed; little could I have anticipated this,” 
working Brown’s arm with desperate 
vigour, as if it were a pump handle. 
“ How could I have told that I was going 
to see you after all these long, long years, 
and here—here, of all places in the world. 
But I looked into that face, and I said to 
myself: It is he, yes, it must be he—no one 
else could have those features. I know 
that brow, I remember those eyes, that 
mouth, that peculiar curve of the lip. 
They bring back the days of my youth, 
they revive golden and sacred memories. 
Oh, the joy of this meeting is too much— 
too much!” and in an ecstacy of delight 
he shed tears. 

“ But — but,” blurted Brown, 
awkwardly, “I don’t know you. 
I really do not think I ever set 
eyes on you before.” 

“Is it possible you can say 
so?” exclaimed the stranger, 
struggling with his emotion so 
that he had to apply his hand- 
kerchief to his eyes. “ Is it pos- 
sible you do not recognise him 
whom you once called friend and 
playmate? I did not think I was 
so much altered. But you will 
remember me—oh, yes, you will. 
Isn’t your name Brown ?” 

Brown had to admit it. 

“ There ! didn’t I know, didn’t I 
know ?” cried the stranger glee- 
fully. “ Now look at me, and say 
if you cannot recall me. Look 
well, and say if I am not one of 
those with whom you sported 
long, oh! too long, ago.” 

Brown scrutinised him for a 
minute or so. 
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“Well,” he said then, “I must own that 
my memory is still deficient. You might 
be Jim Ridley, or Tom Wilkins, or Bob 
Jones ; you might, in fact, be anybody.” 

“ All these have played with you in the 
days that are gone?” said the stranger 
fervently. 

“ They have,” said Brown. 

“1 knew you couldn’t be far out, if you 
tried,” said the stranger rapturously, and 
he began to dry his tears. “ Out of these 
cannot you name me ?” 

“Well,” answered Brown, 
another scrutiny, “ you might be Bob 
Jones, I cannot tell. He left the old place 
when he was a youngster.” 

“1 am indeed he,” said the stranger, 
giving Brown’s hand another tremendous 
wring. “I am Bob Jones, though now 
signing myself Robert instead of Bob. I 
am changed, as you see; for, ah me! we 
cannot keep the bloom of boyhood for ever, 
and time, edacious time, ruthless time, lays 
his devastating fingers on the best of us. 
What says our noble English poet, 


making 


‘Decay’s effacing fingers, 
Sweeps the lines where beauty lingers,’ 


or words to that 
effect. But time 
has touched you 
lightly, my dear 
friend. It must 


BROWN SCRUTINISED HIM FOR A MINUTE. 
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be—let me see, how long is it since we 
>” 
parted : ; 

“ Five-and-twenty years,” said Brown. 

“A quarter of a century. I was just 
going to say it was about that. Ah, dear 
me! what changes come in five-and-twenty 

ears.” 

“Yes,” said Brown, whose appetite was 
importunate ; “won't you sitdown? I’m 
very glad to see you. You see, we are 
just in the middle 
ofa feast. Sit down 
and join us. By 
Jove, these Ameri- 
cans do feed you.” 

Mr. Jones re- 
covered from his 
lachrymose mood 
almost as suddenly 
as he had fallen 
into it. “They do, 
don’t they?” he 
said, smiling cheer- 
fully at Brown's 
remark, and exam- 
ining the bill of 


fare. Then he gave 
his order 
square meal. 

He soon proved 


for a 


himself the most 
charming of com- 
panions. He was , 
indeed proud that 
he had lived to have 
the honour of an 
introduction to his 
Grace the Duke of 
Dunnington, and 
he sincerely hoped — 
that he might have 
the pleasure of a 
closer acquaintance 
with,me. He had 
once*knowa a man 
of the name of 
Robinson, but he 
didn’t think I was 
the same, though it 
would be just like the strange coinci- 
dences that were always occurring, if he 
met two old chums in New York on 
the same day. 

He dined with zest, and promptly cor- 
roborated every one of Brown’s reminis- 
cences and recollections of the time when 
the two were boys together. But, 
curiously enough, he did not remember 
anything on his own account. That little 


JONES STOPPED, AND LAID HIS HAND ON THE DUKE’S ARM. 
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peculiarity, however, did not strike us 
until afterwards. 

Mr. Jones was superbly dressed in the 
latest imported fashion, his manner, after 
his first shock of surprise and emotion, 
was perfect, and he had no more than a 
suspicion, a piquant reminder as it were 
of the great American accent. He apolo- 
gised, with the air of one bred at court, 
for his abrupt intrusion upon us; but he 
= had to confess he 

was quite over- 

come at the unex- 
pected sight of his 
dear old friend 

Brown. We could 

understand his 

position, couldn't 
we? He asked 
questions about 
our plans with 

the freedom of a 

friend, and with a 

friend’s good will, 

gave information 
and advice. He was 
unspeakably solici- 
tous that we should 
enjoy ourselves. 
“You must see 
this great city,” he 
said, “and perhaps 
mine may be the 
honour and plea- 
sure of being your 
guide.” 
When he _ had 
. gone clean through 
the bill of fare,.he 
¥ was forced to hur- 
‘ ry away to keep 

a business engage- 

ment; but he would 

see us again in the 
evening. And in 

the evening he did 

see us, and regaled 

again at our ex- 
pense. 

After a festive time at the board, we 
wandered out under the guidance of Mr. 
Jones, and presently found ourselves in 
front of a theatre. 

“Suppose we go in,” said Mr. Jones. 

“ Suppose we do,” said the Duke. 

“The party will be my guests,” said 
Mr. Jones. 

“Not at all,” returned the Duke, “ they 
will be mine.” 
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“T cannot hear of it, your Grace,” said 
Mr. Jones. 

“Either you are my guests or I remain 
outside.” 

We murmured that he was too good ; 
but he answered blithely, 

“Don’t mention it. I expect much 
more from you when I go to England.” 

I do not remember the play; I do not 
remember whether it was dull, or amusing, 
or interesting—I remember nothing but 
the brilliant fascinating Jones. We were 
in a box, and in the course of the evening 
two of his intimate friends strolled in 
casually. One was a banker, and enor- 
mously rich; the other was a broker, and 
enormously rich also (this Jones whispered 
confidentially to us), and both were as 
gay and light hearted as if they did not 
own sixpence in the world. When the 
play was over, one of Jones's friends, | 
think it was the broker, proposed that we 
should “ paint the town red.” The exact 


nature of the enterprise was not clear to 
us ; but we were in exuberant spirits, and 
ready for anything. So we started, deter- 
mined, in our hearts, that before the night 
was over, we would have a high old lark. 
We had not gone far when suddenly Jones 


stopped, and laid his hand on the Duke's 
arm. 

“ By-the-bye, your Grace,” he said, 
“T ought, perhaps, to mention that it is 
possible we may have adventures.” 

“I hope so, my dear sir,” said the Duke 
hilariously. 

“So do I,” said Jones. “But what I 
was going to say is, that there are 
gentlemen in this city of New York with 
the haziest conception of the virtue of 
honesty. My advice is that we lock up 
our valuables. We are quite close to 
Bullfinch’s office” (Bullfinch was the 
banker), “suppose he locks them up until 
the morning ?” 

Thereupon he divested himself of his 
watch, and pulled out a handful of money. 
In a jiffy each of us was taking off his 
watch, and pulling out his superfluous 
cash. Bullfinch hung back. He really 
didn’t care to take the responsibility in the 
way suggested by his friend Mr. Jones ; 
but, at length, he was persuaded, and 
departed with our property, promising to 
be after us in a few minutes. He kept 


his word, and the expedition proceeded, 
Presently we reached a brilliantly illumi- 
nated saloon ; someone suggested a drink 
as a fitting preliminary to the business on 
hand, and we went in. The beverage was 
champagne, for which Jones insisted on 
paying. We prolonged our stay, and 
grew merry. We would have sung songs 
and danced hornpipes, only the rules 
didn’t allow it. ‘Lhere never were such 
jolly fellows as Jones and his two friends, 
nor such generous. They would not 
allow us to spend a cent. When they 
came to England, then we could spend. 
The Duke swore he liked Americans 
better the more he saw of them, and gave 
the three an invitation to his ancestral 
home for the following autumn, which was 
instantly accepted. 

By and bye, Jones remembered that lie 
wished to see the landlorc, and begging us 
to excuse him for a few minutes, passed 
into another room. As he tarried unex- 
pectedly, the banker went to look for him, 
and he, too, tarried. Then the broker, 
declaring this was fine treatment of friends, 
went in search of the absent ones. He 
likewise tarried. Getting weary of waiting, 
we ventured to seek the landlord our- 
selves. But he had seen nothing of our 
friends. 

“<T’'ll tell ye what it is, strangers,” he said 
bluntly, “ you’ve been euchred. Ye don’t 
know aconfidence-man when ye meet him, 
I guess.” 

We took counsel of a policeman, and he 
marched us to a police-station, where we 
were examined and cross-examined, and 
sneered at, and made to feel that three 
such fools had never before set foot in the 
City. But we did not find our missing 
friends. They forgot that we were 
waiting for them, and that they had locked 
up our property for safe keeping. They 
have it in safe keeping yet. 

The Duke, as was his wont on such 
occasions, became savage, and said Brown 
should be ashamed of his friends; and 
Brown, savager still, retaliated that if the 
Duke hadn’t been as vain as a peacock and 
as dull as an ass, he might have seen the 
men were swindlers ; while all who heard 
our story muttered “tenderfeet” and 


chuckled. 
(To be continued). 
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A HUSBAND'S STORY OF HIS WIFE. 
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ETURNING from a pleasure trip 
to Australia, I had amongst my 
various shipmates, a curiously 
matched, yet very interesting, 
couple—husband and wife. For 

a reason which will presently appear, the 
ladies of our saloon regarded them, almost 
instinctively as it seemed, with ill-disguised 
scornfulness, making them in some vague 
way uncomfortably conscious, he of some 
crime against 
the usages of 
society, and 
she of natural 
inferiority. I 
was their cham- 
pion, and when 
they knew this 
(how it oozed 
out I never 
heard), their 
gratitude 
brightened 
every glance 
they gave me 
with a_ smile, 
and hers was 
a very, very 
sweet one. 

It's a_plea- 
sure to recall it, 
and I can see 
it now. 

“Why couldn’t 
he marry one of 
his own coun- 
trywomen? 
With his money 
there are hun- 
dreds of pretty 
English girls 
who would have 
had him,” said 
one fair mother 
of three charm- 
ing girls, all un- 
Married and 
disengaged. 

“It'sashame!” 


MY WIFE MOVES IN THE BEST SOCIETY. 


exclaimed a young widow hotly, putting 
down her “shilling shocker” to say it. 

“It’s downright wicked!” cried an old 
maid spitefully, smartly rapping the arm 
of her deck-chair with her fan. 

“And he so handsome, too!” added 
another maiden of sweet seventeen, with 
a sigh that was very long and deep, 
as she looked up languishingly from a 
page of Byron’s poems. 

I never met 
them ashore— 
this husband 
and wife—but 
some years 
after, in the 
MS. of an un- 
publishedstory, 
I recognised his 
handwriting, 
and enquiring 
of the editor, in 
whose posses- 
sion | found it, 
discovered that 
he knew noth- 
ing of itsauthor. 

. The identity 
was further 
shown by the 
title of this 
story being the 
pet name he 
gave his wife. 
Here follows 
the story of 


“Dear LITTLE 
Brownlie.” 


“Well,” I be- 
gin, shrugging 
my shoulders, 
“you may or 
may not despise 
me for what I 
am about to 
disclose; but it 
is true, and— 
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and I can't help it. I wouldn't if I 
could. 

“My wife moves in the best society ofa 
great city, ina brown skin. Not merely 
with a face browned, gipsy fashion, by the 
sun. Not only with the dark complexion 
of the black-eyed, black-haired European. 
She was born on the other side of the 
=, in old New Zealand, the child of 

aori parents. 

“It is an unpleasant secret, but it is one 
I may safely confide to you, seeing that 
the name I write under is not my own. 
If, however, you should chance to find 
me out, remem- 
ber, I implore, 
that it #s a 
secret, that, in 
the new old 
times of Aus- 
tralasia’s most 
delightful colo- 
ny, my wife's 
father and 
grandfather 
looked upon 
fighting as the 
business of 
their lives, and 
when they 
killed their 
enemies — ATE 
THEM ! 
“Sometimes, 
when we are 
very fond and 
loving in each 
other’s arms, 
and her large, 
soft black eyes 
are looking 
meltingly into 
mine, this de- 
testable secret will arise in my mind 
despite all I can do-to shun it. I can't 
avoid it. It makes me shudder. It is so 
horrible, but there is no escape. This is 
specially the case when she presses me 
tightly to her, kisses me hard, and, show- 
ing her fine white teeth in a smile of ex- 
quisite. sweetness and tenderness, says in 
a pretty, playfully ogreish way, all her 
own, ‘Oh, you darling! I feel as if I could 
eat you all up!’ 

“Ugh! 

“My pet name for her is Dear Little 
Brownie, but her real name, that is to say, 
the name she received when christened, 
was Mary Orphan, and this is her story : 


A MERRY FELLOW, FULL OF PLUCK AND ENERGY. 


“When my father first went from 
England to New Zealand, colonists of 
British birth were few and far apart there, 
Civilisation had become so degraded ir 
the white men, and had so far influenced 
the wild natives, that for primitiveness of 
living and acting, and savageness in war- 
fare, there were but small differences 
between them. He purchased from a 
Maori chief of great martial fame a certain 
estate, which I sold for a fortune not many 
years ago, because | wanted to return to 
the land of my ancestry. He paid for it 
an old musket, which the landowner so 
passionately 
coveted, that 
he offered to 
add to it a big 
fat wife, by 
way of make- 
weight. 

“My male 
parent did not 
take a mean 
advantage of 
the despera- 
tion of desire 
thus indicated. 
He generously 
declined the 
lady. He was 
a Christian, 
and he had a 
sweetheart in 
a far land, who 
was coming 
out to him, 
when he had 
a settled home 
to put a wile 
into. And 
there were no 
divorce courts 
in the colony. A merry fellow, full of 
pluck and energy, in height six feet 
two, square shouldered, deep chested; 
my father was also a terrible pugilist, 
and a scientific wrestler. ‘The very man 
for his work. He was soon on the 
best of terms with the Maori warriors. 
They were as proud of him as if he 
belonged to their own race, and he, in his 
turn, without too implicit a faith in them, 
admired many of their characteristics, and 
liked them too. 

“ He came of a good old Buckingham- 
shire farming stock, and as_ they had 
flourished, generation after generation, 
through the past centuries, so in due time 
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he began to flourish too, and after a time 
was joined by and married to my mother. 
“ Now she was—well, just what a good 
colonist’s wife should be. Although lady- 
like and thoroughly well educated, never 
before accustomed to domestic privations 
and discomforts, and one who would not 
have felt out of place in the most fashion- 
able drawing-room gathering; being a 
most accomplished woman, she submit- 
ted uncomplainingly to the requirements 
of her position. She cooked, washed, 
scrubbed, brewed, milked, churned, etc., 
and in the hour of danger did not hesitate 
to load and fire a musket. She was not 
too sensitive to bandage up wounds, or 
shrink in fear and horror from the hideous 
sights and sounds of Maori warfare. <A 
life which had made my father rude, and 
almost barbarous, had made her heroic. 
“One evening came a warning to my 
father. A strong fana mura (band of 
Maori robbers) was in the neighbourhood 
doing mischief, and all due preparations 
were made for giving the rascals a good 
reception. The Maori servants were 
armed and kept within call, and other 
natives who chanced to be hanging about 
the neighbourhood were induced by gilts 
of tobacco and potatoes to promise their 
assistance if need should be. Horrible 
stories of murder, outrage, and robbery 
were not uncommon at that time in con- 
nection with such freebooting raids, but 
these only 
stirred up in my 
parents a spirit 
of resolute bra- 
very, which, 
fierce and terri- 
ble in my father, 
in my mother 
was, as I have 
said, heroic. It 
made father re- 
vengeful, bitter 
and cruel, and 
many a poor fel- 
low in a brown 
skin paid, I am 
afraid, with life 
or suffering, for 
the ill-doing of 
others. My 
mother’s valour 
never went so 
far as the taking 
of a single un- 
necessary life, 


and when the fight was over, her anxiety 
for the wounded was not confined to those 
of her own race, or to those only who 
had fought for her. The savage foeman 
shared her merciful and tender care—God 
bless her ! 

“ Now it so chanced that on this even- 
ing a party of friends, who had heard 
nothing of the danger, came riding over to 
our place, and my father proposed that 
instead -of waiting to be attacked we 
should, having the necessary information 
from a reliable source, seek out the free- 
booters. And they agreed to do so. And 
that was how I came to meet my wife. 
One of the men brought her back after he 
had killed with his own hand both her 
father and her mother. The others had 
left the little brown baby where the 
wounded mother, no longer able to carry, 
had secreted it inside the trunk of a half- 
burned tree ; after debating whether they 
should kill it in mercy, or leave it on the 
chance of its being found by some of its 
own people. That chance was a very 
remote one, but at my father’s request it 
was adopted, and so laughing and talking 
they rode back from slaughter in the morn- 
ing light, with no more thought or care for 
the dead or dying savages than if they had 
been so many wild cats. 

“Adam Hamnet rode with them for 
some miles, and then quietly stayed 
behind, and came home later with the 

little naked mite of brown 

humanity, very dirty, 

and making pitiful little 
noises, perched on 
the saddle bow. 


“ MANY A POOR FELLOW IN A BROWN SKIN.” 
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“He was hearti- 
ly laughed at for 
his pains, and 
was terribly 
ashamed of his 
humanity, but my 
mother kissed 
him, and when he 
ordered one of 
the boys to ‘put 
the cussed thing 
under the pump’ 
before he took it 
indoors, carried it 
away herself, fed 
it, gave it a warm 
bath, put it to 
bed, and occupied 
the rest of the 
day in making a 
little white dress, 
and a smart pink 
scarf, in which 
little Brownie ap- 

ared at break- 
ast on the fol- 
lowing day as 
part of the 
family, much to 
my father’s a- 
musement. 

“It would be a 
long story to tell 








how this little 
mewcomer grew 
and thrived side 
by side with myself, how she was old 

amnet’s pet, how pretty she was as a 


child, how quickly she took to music, how 
heartily she detested grammar and spel- 
ling, how affectionate, docile, gentle and 
self-devoted she was as a young woman. 
I believe she’ would have patiently sub- 
mitted to the agonies of martyrdom to 
have saved my dear mother the pang of a 


broken finger! And so—and so—vwell, 
yes, and so I married her, and of that 
marriage have never yet had occasion to 
repent.” 

So ended the story, but my story has 
yet something to come. Let us go back 
a-while. One threatening and gloomy 
evening, while I was still on the sea, with 
“ Little Brownie” and her husband—most 
of our men passengers were in the smoke- 
room, playing cards, and I was speaking 
somewhat indignantly of the treatment the 
Maori lady had received from the other 
lady passengers, lauding the gentle, affec- 
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THE WOUNDED MOTHER HAD SECRETED IT IN THE TRUNK OF A HALF-BURNED TREE. 


tionate wife, praising her voice and her 
singing, asserting that she was exception- 
ally well read for a woman, and in a 
general way upholding the little brown 
lady’s claim to respect and admiration, 
when the following story cropped up. 

A burly New Zealand colonist had been 
regarding me with a comical smile while 
I spoke—a smile which now and then 
broadened out and ended ina chuckle. | 
was amusing him, it seemed. When I had 
done, he said : 

“ Sir, I once dined with this—this lady. 
There were two other Maori ladies 
present. All three were in evening dress 
—diamonds, silks, satins, in the height of 
the fashion. I took wine with them. 
After dinner they sang to us—talked about 
the last new books, pictures, and music— 
regular drawing-room talk, just as white 
ladies talk, but——” 

“Exactly so,” I interrupted 
phantly, “and pray, why not ?” 


trium- 
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He laughed and went on: “I don’t 
care much for drawing-rooms myself, so 
I and three others of my kidney went 
out into the grounds for a smoke. We 
wandered about until we got amongst a 
lot of out-houses at the back of the 
gardens and there—what do you think 
we saw? the three Maori ladies squat- 
ting on the ground in a corner, with 
their knees up to their chins, and short 
black pipes in their mouths, smoking like 
furnaces.” 

“What !” 


“It’s perfectly true, and the blackest, 
dirtiest pipe of the three was that between 
the thick lips of your friend’s fond little, 
intellectual, refined, delicate, sweet-voiced, 
lady-like wife—this identical, this veritable 
‘Dear Little Brownie !’” 

How they all roared with laughter, con- 
found them. 

I must confess that I really was taken 
aback ; but, after all, smoking is not vicious 
or immoral. If men smoke, why shouldn’t 
women? Yet, betweer ourselves—that 


dirty pipe—ugh ! 
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Gossip. 





Last month (June) was the first time 
that the usual piece of music was omitted 
from its place in the Tur Lupcate 
MonrTHLy, these notes being substituted, 
and it was with much anxiety and many 
qualms that I awaited the postman for 
several days after publication. 

Now, however, | am enjoying a most 
serene and contented mind, all my doubts 
and fears have been dispersed, and 
“« Richard is himself again.” 

Space here will not permit me to thank 
separately all those who have so kindly 
responded to my invitation to advise me 
of their opinions in general, and their 
regards for THe Monruacy in particular ; 
but I assure them ail that I most heartily 
appreciate their kind wishes for the pros- 
perity of this Magazine, and thank them 
for their prompt response to my appeal. 


* * * 


Before going further I have an apology 


to make, more especially to those of my 


friends interested in cricket. You doubt- 
less know what is coming—lI am alluding 
to the cricket illustrations in last number, 
I cannot call them photos, in fact I am 
afraid if I did, 1 might land myself in a 
lawsuit for libel. Some of the last printed 
copies were simply atrocious. -I cannot 
hide the fact; I plead guilty, and throw 
myself on the mercy of the court. 


* * * 


The real facts of the case, however, 
have been ascertained at the drum-head 
court martial held immediately the event 
became known, and the culprits having 
confessed their crime, were warned that 
if such a thing happened again, they would 
wish they had never been born, such 
would be the terrible punishment that 
would be meted out to them. 


* Sa * 


The flippancy of tone observable in the 
foregoing paragraph is simply the mask 
that covers the writhing spirit. 

Will W. H. S., A. F., and G. H. R. 
accept the above in reply to their criti- 
cisms ? and permit me to thank them for 
the kindly tone of their letters. 


I can recall one or two strange stories, 
which may interest my readers and illus- 
trate the vagaries of the printer’s art. 

Not very long ago a Cape Town paper 
appeared one morning printed on brows 
paper, the reason being that the vessel 
bringing supplies from England was late, 
and rather than miss an issue, this course 
was adopted. 

In the early days of Johannesburg and 
its neighbouring towns, some of the 
novelties in printing were remarkable. 
One paper appeared printed in red ink, 
then in blue, then in grey, yellow, and so 
through half-a-dozen or more colours; 
anything was used that could be got to 
work on the machines, pending the arrival 
of supplies. 

Another proprietor found himself out of 
paper, and had to purchase anything he 
could find without regard to size or colour. 
Then, for several weeks, his paper as- 
sumed most unwonted shapes, and various 
hues. In dimensions, it ranged from a 
moderate sized counterpane to a respect- 
ably large sheet of note paper, and the 
various tones of the paper would have 
turned a peacock mad with envy. 

The difficulties experienced by news- 
paper proprietors in the first days of new 
colonies and settlements, appeal to me 
from the pathetic as well as the ridiculous 
side. I will give one more illustration of 
an early struggle. It is of the Barberton 
Herald, South Africa (printed on blotting 
paper), and it tells its own story, thus :— 

“It is just possible that our readers may have 
noticed that occasionally our issue is somewhat 
variegated in colour, and oft-times is printed on 
foolscap, and more rarely on blotting paper! 
Now, that is really not our own fault, for our ordi- 
nary printing paper has been a considerable time 
on the road, and its non-arrival must be attributed 
to the “shoots,” bad roads, inclement weather, 
scarcity of transport, and the acts of Providence 
generally. Some little time ago we found our 
selves running short even of foolscap, and we 
ventured timidly into the sanctum of the Gold 
Fields Times. We thereupon explained the 
cause of our straightened paper circumstances, 
expatiated on our great grief of mind, and finally 
succeeded in borrowing three reams of papet, 
which we promised to return on arrival of our 
own stock. Owing to the great difficulties in the 
way of rapid transport, which we have enuir 
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erated, we have not been able to redeem our 
promise, on account of which we are in a sad 
state of woe andtribulation. Last week we were 
more hard-up than ever for paper, and hearing 
upon good authority that the Gold Fields Times 
had, a few days previously, received two or 
three bales of the precious article, our agents 
waited upon the editor, and delicately asked’ for 
afurther loan. This.request was most distinctly 
refused; the arrival of the two or three bales was 
positively denied, and the instant return of the 
three reams previously lent peremptorily de- 
manded. Our agents were at first somewhat 
dejected and cast down in spirit; but the usual 
recriminations common on such occasions fol- 
lowed, and now our respective staffs are not even 
on speaking terms. During the morning of the 
same day, the editor of the G. F. Times sent 
across to us to borrow our galley- press (a species 
of machinery very favourably known to com- 

»sitors), which has hitherto been freely used by 
fim ; but our foreman, being well acquainted with 
the spirit displayed by our contemporary, declined 
any further interchange of civilities, and also 
refused the loan of the galley press. A few hours 
after we received the following from a solicitor:— 


‘Sirs—I am instructed to demand from you the 
immediate restitution of three reams of printing 

per lent you, or the payment of the sum of five 
pounds and five shillings the value thereof. Also 
the sum of one hundred and fifty pounds sterling, 
being damage and loss sustained through your 
failing to return the above-mentioned ned 
within the time promised, thus causing my clients 
a week’s delay in issuing the paper. Failing 
immediate compliance, legal ene “el will be 
instituted.’ 

“We assure our contemporary that we shall 
await the threatened legal proceedings with 
positive joy, while our very many readers will be 
glad to hear that our new plant—one of the finest 
nerth of the Orange River—will oy be 
here within a month, when we shall have plenty 
of scope to ventilate grievances, giving reliable 
mining information, and the very latest news of 
the outside world. We wish you a happy and 
prosperous new year.” 

os - * 


Truth is stranger than fiction; this 
phrase, worn threadbare by repetition, is 
yet, however, the expression we use to in- 
dicate anything extraordinary yet truthful. 

What, for instance, could one regard as 
more fictional than, say, one of Rider 
Haggard’s African tales, with its plethora 
of slaughter, bristling with deeds of almost 
impossible bravery, and set in a country 
lending itself to the wildest and widest of 
mythological incident. 


* * = 


“A Memorable Christmas,” which ap- 
pears in this month’s number of THE Lup- 
GATE MonrtuLy, is a story of actual fact. 
The scene of the tale is almost identical 
With several of Mr. Haggard’s plots. The 


incidents related were experienced exactly 
as set forth by the author, without enlarge- 
ment or exaggeration of the leading details 
in any form whatever, and will, I think, 
impress many of my readers as being 
stranger than fiction. 


* * * 


During a conversation I had the other 
day with a well-known medical man, the 
subject of wrinkles came up—crow’s feet, I 
mean. Now, my fair readers, follow me 
closely, and I will give you the result of 
my friend’s remarks on this very interest- 
ing topic. First of all, take the cause— 
worry, late hours, illness, and old age, are 
the chief causes of those lines round the 
corners of the eyes, bearing the expressive 
if not euphonious denomination of crow's 
feet. Children and young, people seldom 
show them, and they should not commence 
to appear till well on to middle age. But 
the worry and pace we live at in these 
fast moving times, are not conducive to 
the retention of youthful looks so long as 
nature intends. The tissues under the 
skin waste away, and the outward skin, 
not having a full padding of flesh under- 
neath to keep it properly extended, shrinks 
up, causing these horrid wrinkles. 


* * * 


Now for the doctor’s remedy. Bathe 
the face night and morning, first in hot 
water, and again in tepid water, and dry 
thoroughly. Then with the fingers rub 
the wrinkles well while the skin is soft, 
using, if necessary, a little cold cream. 
The lines on the forehead can be manipu- 
lated in the same manner. Avoid late 
hours, and sleep with the top of the 
window open. Good sound sleep is a 
great preventative, and with open-air 
exercise, and ordinary good bodily health, 
you may hope to put off the evil for many 
a day. 

* * * 

A new feature commences with the 
present number of the Lupcate MonTu_y, 
under the title of “Whispers from the 
Woman’s World.” It is not of the usual 
dressy nature, but glances lightly (perhaps 
too lightly, owing to the limited space 
available) over various topics interesting 
to the modern feminine mind. If these 
articles are appreciated, they will be con- 
tinued as a regular feature. Perhaps 
some of my fair readers will give me their 
opinions on the matter. 
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It happens rather as a coincidence that 
several ladies have written me lately asking 
if I could devote a few pages to their 
special interests. 

I had previously arranged to have the 
article referred to in foregoing paragraph 
written specially for the July number. 


* * * 


I notice our little godchild, “The Lud- 
ate Weekly,” has just been enlarged. 
Resides this improvement it is giving a 
really excellent Photo Plate each week, 
and is paying me the compliment of 
following out my cricket sketches on a 
more extended scale. 

It is certainly a really wonderful penny- 
worth, and I can strongly advise those 
who take a weekly journal of this class, 
and I think most of us do, to order a copy 


next week. 
* 7 * 


By the time this is in the hands of my 
readers, we shall be on the eve of a 
General Election, as I hear Parliament will 
dissolve between the 25th and 28th of 
June, and the Election will follow within 
a fortnight ; then—if, as Gilbert sings, 


Every boy and every girl, 

That's born into this world alive, 
Is either a little Liberal, 

Or else a little Conservative— 


it follows that we shall all be electioneer- 
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ing and canvassing for our favourite 
member ; and until the ballot has settled 
the momentous question of who is to be 
and not to be M.P., very little else will be 
talked about. 

* * * 

London is beginning to thin rapidly 
even now, and members, with their wives 
and belongings, are preparing for the 
coming campaign; shutting up their 
houses in town, and hurrying off to their 
constituencies to shake hands with their 
very dear friends who have the power of 
sending them back to Parliament, or 
putting them on the shelf. It is really 
comical the great love and interest for 
their constituents some of our members 
can bring forth periodically, and how they 
can hide their deep feelings when safely 
elected. 

* * * 

Readers will forgive me if I remind 
them again, that I shall at all times be 
glad to have their ideas on the contents of 
this magazine, and any letters of general 
interest will be replied to in this Gossip. 
The criticism afforded by an intelligent 
reader not only enables an Editor to glean 
which part of his literary matter is most 
appreciated, by the fact of its calling forth 
comment, but it also very frequently opens 
out fresh ideas, and thus guides the way 
for the future. 
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CMAPTER IX. 
OLD CHUMS. 


as A,’ said Miss Worleybone, in her 
pP father’s ear, ‘ you hear what he 
says.’ 

“«Tf Sophy likes it, Mr. P.,’ 
replied the indulgent father, ‘that’s 
enough for me. There’s my kyard, you 
can tell ’em to send it along. It aint a 
a picter that I should hanker after my self; 
it’s more in your line, Sophy, than mine.’ 

“¢ Ah, father,’ said the girl, as she flung 
herself into an attitude and gazed at the 
Seng ‘I can look at it with the Eye of 
‘aith!’ And then Mr. Ussher buried his 
face in his handkerchief, and his back 
heaved with convulsive sobs. 

“When Mr. Piedpiper thrust Mr. Wor- 
leybone’s card into the corner of the mount, 
he started ; but he never said a word, for 
Piedpiper is, as we all know, a man of the 
world.” 

Then Phillida, her morning’s work being 
over, started for Lower Calthorpe Street ; 
while Walter Croft remarked in a casual 
sort of way to Milner as he left the 
studio : 

“Good-bye, Boss; I don’t feel up to 
doing any more work on such a hot day as 
this, so don’t expect me till the morning.” 

“On duty with the widow, I suppose,” 
thought Milner. “Poor young fellow !” he 
added mentally, with a deep draw n sigh. 


“I'm glad I a out,” id John 
Milner, “it was time I ‘did; that little 
an was getting a great deal too fond of 

alter ; not that the child knew it though, 
but to me it was as plain as a pikestaff. 


It’s a sort of rule with young people, they 
always get fond of the property of some- 
body else. Why, bless me, when I was a 
very young fellow, how fond I used to be 
of Adelaide ; I used to look upon Adelaide 
as a poetic dream of loveliness ; and now 
I’m sure that she’s absolutely the most 
prosaic and common-sense person I know. 
I shall never forget when my aunt broke 
the fact of Adelaide’s engagement to the 
doctor to me. Why, it took me a good 
six months to recover from Adelaide ; and 
she was an uncommonly pretty girl thirty 
years ago. There's nothing of the snob 
about W alter ; he’s too fond of his work, 
and too much enamoured of that heartless 
little widow to turn miscellaneous Love- 
lace. Why, most young fellows when 
they are half as good-looking as Walter 
Croft, with plenty of time on their hands, 
and plenty of money in their pockets, 
make love to every pretty girl they come 
across, just to keep their hands in, I 
suppose ; but Walter isn’t that sort. If it 
wasn’t for his money and his mistress, the 
young fellow would make his mark ; but 
his time is too much taken up with his 
duties at Lexham Gardens, and when he 
ought to be working, he’s peacocking 
about with the lady. Well, I suppose it’s 
what the world calls a suitable match; 
they’re both wealthy, and they’re both 
good-looking ; but if we could only go 
back to the age of innocence, I fancy 
Master Walter would be far better off with 
our penniless little model, who wears her 
heart upon her sleeve, than with the 
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secondhand affections of a wealthy and 
fashionable widow, five years his senior. 
Society and late hours will play the deuce 
with her good looks, she'll be a hag in ten 
years’ time: they say she married old 
Dacre for his money, so now, I suppose, 
she thinks she’s earned the right to please 
herself—earned it—yes, that’s the exact 
word. Well, Walter may do some good 
for Art yet ; he'll develope into an intelli- 
gent patron, I suppose. I’d rather see 
him develope into an intelligent patron 
than into an unintelligent malignant critic. 
It’s getting uncommonly hot,” thought 
John Milner. “A day or two sketching 
wouldn't be a bad thing; I'll take the boy 
with me, it'll do both of us good, and we'll 
go down into Kent in a fortnight, and 
travel third; that travelling third always 
acts as a wonderful mental tonic to Master 
Walter, and does him a power of good.” 

At this moment the studio door opened, 
and John Milner’s housekeeper announced 
Mr. Bland. 

Mr. Bland was a tall, thin, pale gentle- 
man of aristocratic appearance, who was 
dressed in the height of the fashion, and 
who sported an orchid in his particularly 
well cut, grey walking coat: he wore his 


silvery hair rather long, as had been the 
fashion in his youth ; he was clean shaven, 
and nobody had ever seen Mr. Bland in 


anything but a very new hat of the pat- 


tern of twenty years ago. He didn’t take 
off the hat as he entered the studio, and 
he shouted out in a cheery voice as he 
seized John Milner’s hand, “ Well, Jack, 
my boy, how are you ?” 

“ Billy, my buck,” cried Milner, you’re a 
sight for sore eyes.” 

It seems a sort of sacrilege that any 
man should address a Royal Academician, 
as “ Billy ;” but Mr. William Bland, R.A., 
and John Milner had been chums and 
cronies ever since their student days, and, 
strange to say, although Bland was now at 
the very top of the professional tree, they 
were chums and cronies still. Jealous 
people said that William Bland was a 
courtier. There was some truth in that. 
If he hadn’t been a courtier, he probably 
would not have done as well as he has ; 
but Bland was a great artist in his way all 
the same. Surely it is no crime to be 
a scholar and a gentleman. Everybody 
agreed that Bland’s works were beautiful, 
and that his draughtsmanship was perfect. 
He had been a pupil of Delaroche, the 


most classical of all the French painters,. 
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and he adhered to the traditions, and his 
enemies said to the tricks and faults, of 
the school in’ which he had been educated. 
The critics all declared that his works, 
which invariably portrayed some classical 
legend or other, were masterpieces. No 
great collection was complete without an 
example of William Bland, R.A. His 
classical masterpieces brought him name 
and fame; but it was not by his classical 
masterpieces that he had made his money, 
it was by his beautiful portraits of beauti- 
ful women. There never was a woman on 
the face of God’s earth that hadn’t some 
good point about her, and when she sat to 
William Bland, if she were a pretty woman 
she became handsome, if she were a hand- 
some woman she became beautiful, under 
the dexterous brush of a man who always 
did his sitters justice, and perhaps some- 
thing more. And yet William Bland 
swore that he never flattered; and he 
made the declaration honestly enough, for’ 
there are some men, you know, who 
always see the world through rose- 
coloured spectacles. People knew per- 
fectly well when they gave a commission 
to Bland for a portrait, that they were 
absolutely certain of obtaining something 
that would please and gratify. The thing 
would cost a good deal of money, no 
doubt, but then it was quite certain to be 
worth the money; and Bland’s female 
portraits were, invariably, dreams of fair 
women. As for his great classical works, 
it is perhaps best to tell the truth at once 

most of them went to America. Bland 
was an accomplished man; he went into 
society a great deal, in fact, he was one 
of the pillars of society ; no great function 
was complete without him, and he had 
an immense reputation as an after-dinner 
speaker; and his utterances on Art were 
worth listening to, perhaps because the 
man understood what he was talking 
about ; perhaps because, though fond of 
sesquipedalian periods, he was ever grace- 
ful and never prolix. 

After they had chatted for a few minutes, 
Bland turned towards his friend’s hall- 
finished picture, “ The Miller’s Daughter.” 
He was silent for an instant, and then he 
laid his hands on his old friend’s shoulder, 
and said, ‘“ We can none of us touch you, 
Jack. You're English, my boy, English to 
the backbone. She's beautiful, she’s very 
beautiful. You must have been very 
lucky in your model, Jack.” 

“You ought to know something about 
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beauty,” said John Milner with a laugh ; 
“you've dealt in it for thirty years, and 
you've made a pretty penny out of it. 

“ Don’t be unkind, Jack,” said the other 
man. “I know I live ina glass house, and 
I hate stone-throwing. What do you call 
it?” 

“Well, I call it The Miller’s Daughter,” 
replied John Milner. 

“It's a competi- 
tion. You know 
young Croft, that 
pupil of mine whom 
| introduced to you, 
he’s my compeétitor.” 

“What, the young 
fellow that’s going 
to marry that little 
viper, Mrs. Dacre?” 
asked Bland. 

“That's the boy,” 
replied the other. 

Then Milner 
wheeled out young 
Croft’s easel, and 
pointing to his 
pupil’s work, 
said with a 
sigh, “We 
should have 
rendered 

her as he 

hasdone, 

Bland, if 

we had 

been 

thirty 

years 

younger.” 

“ He’s failed to catch the 

touch of sadness that you 
have made the most of, 
Milner,” said Bland ; “ but 
it’s a good picture all the 
same, and it does him 
credit.” 

“And you'll hang it, I 
suppose ?” 

“Can you ask: we shall 
only be too glad to get it. I say, Jack,” 
he continued, “ why don’t you bury the 
hatchet, and send us something ?” 

“Because I can’t trust you, my boy. 
No, I don’t eare about exhibiting; you 
chucked me twenty years ago, when it 
made all the difference: to me whether I 
was hung or not; and the picture you 
chucked was a good picture. I send. to 
the Institute still because they like me to, 


but I’ve done with the establishment over 
the way. You see it’s this way, Bland, if 
1 wanted a shop it might be different ; but 
I don’t want a shop. Melchisedek; and 
Ahitophel, and Mac Scorcher, and.Grinder, 
they always turn up. And why on earth 
should I show? Why, half the pictures 
that are shown are merely exposed for 
sale, and the other half 
are exhibited to gratify 
the vanity of the sitter 
or the purchaser. Mel- 
chisedek will take care 
my prices don’t go down, 
which saves me a lot of 
trouble in inventing lies 
and blowing my own 
trumpet, or in turning 
my studio into a curi- 
osity shop, and being 
civil to a parcel of Phil- 
istines.” 
“Yes,” sajd Bland, 
‘‘you’re 
quite 
right, Mel- 
chisedek 
is bound 
to look 
after you: 
he buys 
you ata 
fair price 
like a vin- 
tage port, 
and then 
he lays 
you down, 
so to 
say; 
and 
your 
works 
"ll com- 
manda 
fabulous 
price, my 
boy, as 
soon as 
you're dead, because Melchisedek is getting 
ready his “corner”; and when you come to 
the hammer at Christie’s, as we all do now 
and again, he'll run you up, and see you 
are properly appreciated: and it’s worth 
his while to do it for any man who has 
been a long time before the public, who 
doesn’t over-produce, and of whose 
special vintage he has, so to say, a good 
stock matured in bottle. Eh, Jack ?” 
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“Tt’s his business, not mine,” replied 
Milner a little gloomily, as he lighted his 
pipe. “Noman as yet has succeeded in 
fathoming the dealers: there is as much 
mischief in any one of them as in a sack- 
ful of monkeys.” 

“ My belief,” remarked Bland, as he still 
stared appreciatively at his friend’s render- 
ing of The Miller's Daughter, “is that, 
though they pretend to hate each other, 
they are really in partnership, that they 
form a sort of syndicate, you know; that 
they are like the men at the ‘ knock-outs,’ 
and in some mysterious way play into 
each other’s hands. Where did you get 
the face from, Jack ?” asked Mr. William 
Bland, after a pause. 

“ Ah,” said Milner, with a smile, “I 
knew you'd come to that in the end. I 
had meant that little girl to be my own 
particular private property: but there are 
circumstances which make me wish that 
she should not come here any more.” 

“Not sit to you any more!” 
Bland. 
ness ?” 

“Well, to tell you the truth, Bland, 
because I ai very fond of that little girl ; 
partly because the child’s a lady, and 
partly because her mother’s a friend of 
my cousin Adelaide. You remember Ade- 
laide, the girl that married Barker the 
doctor ?” 

“Of course I remember her. Didn't I 
do the face of my Cassandra from her ? 
Of course I remember her,” cried Mr. 
Bland enthusiastically, and he kissed his 
fingers in the air. 

“You needn’t do that, Bland,” said his 
friend, “ Cassandra’s an old woman now. 
But the real reason I don’t want little 
Miss Fane to come here again is, that I 
don’t want her to be made unhappy. I 
can see perfectly well that the child -is 
fond of young Croft; he’s a nice boy and 
a good-looking boy ; a boy that any girl 
might very easily grow fond of: and he’s 
an honest boy, and he hasn’t the slightest 
idea that the child is getting fond of him. 
And out of sight is out of mind, Bland; 
and that’s why I don’t want little Miss 
Fane to come here any more.” 

“Perhaps you fancy things, Jack,” said 
Mr. Bland with a smile. 

“TI wasn’t sure till this morning,” replied 
Milner ; “ but this morning my suspicions 
were turned into certainties. When the 
child heard of Walter’s engagement to 
Mrs. Dacre, to-day, for the first time, she 


cried 
“But why, in the name of good- 
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betrayed herself. It'll be a great thing 
for her if she sits to you: she has to get 
her living you know, poor child; and you'll 
make her the fashion, Bland, by giving 
her beauty the hall-mark of your appro- 
bation; and if she becomes sufficiently 
the fashion, perhaps she'll marry well. 
Anyhow she’s a good little girl, and an 
innocent little girl, and I know that you'll 
look after her for my sake—and for 
Cassandra’s, eh, Bland? Ah,” continued 
Milner with a laugh, “there was a time 
when we both of us would have done a 
great deal for Cassandra’s sake. There, 
that’s her address,” said John Milner, as he 
scribbled something on a piece of paper 
and handed it to his friend.’ 

“Calthorpe Street, Calthorpe Street, 
where’s Calthorpe Street? I never heard 
of Calthorpe Street,” exclaimed Bland. 

“Calthorpe Street, my boy,” said Milner 
with a smile, “is situated on the extreme 
border-land of respectability on the eastern 
frontier of Mesopotamia, close to the 
House of Correction and contiguous to 
Cow Cross; it isn’t a cheerful neighbour- 
hood.” 

Then the two men dismissed little Miss 
Fane from their minds, and began to chat 
about their work, and the work of their 
friends, their rivals, and their enemies 
for even artists have enemies, though you 
might’nt think it. And Bland, as Milner 
went on working at The Miller’s Daughter, 
absently turned over the sketches which 
lay in an open portfolio, taking advantage 
of the license always accorded by a 
brother artist. 

“That’s a pretty bit,” said Bland, taking 
up a sketch and holding it at arm’s length. 
“T like your sky, my boy, and I like the 
sleepy air of that solemn old place: it's 
just the sort of house where they’re bound 
to own an ancestral ghost ; probably the 
ghost of some fair lady who drowned her- 
self in the drowsy little river. I’m fond 
of a sketch in oils— the real sketch in oils, I 
mean, such as this is, and not the sham 
one.” 

“It’s odd that you should have pitched 
upon that particular sketch,” said Milner. 
“Why, that’s the very place where my 
little model, Phillida Fane, was born and 
bred; that’s Fane’s Couft, and it has 
belonged to her family time out of mind ; 
and when little Phillida saw it, she clapped 
her hands and cried, ‘Oh, Mr. Milner, 
why that’s our home; that’s where mothet 
and I used to live before- we came to 
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London ; that’s the dear old Court, which 
has gone from us for ever now,’ and then 
the child broke down.” 

“It's a pretty place,” said William 


Bland, R.A. 


CHAPTER X. 
At “Tue Hay-carr.” 

“I’m very glad you ordered dinner, 
Boss. ‘The Hay-cart’ is very picturesque, 
but I fancy that eggs and bacon would 
be it’s limit ; not that under the present 
circumstances I should despise eggs and 
bacon, for | am as hungry as a hunter, 
and the sun was hot, there’s no doubt 
about that, and, to tell 
you the truth, I ache 
all over.” 

“| think you'll be 
agreeably disappoint- 
ed with ‘The Hay- 
cart, Master Walter ; 
the place is something 
more than a mere 
roadside public-house, 
as you'll find out very 
shortly, and as for 
Mrs. Skeel, she’s a 
woman with a history. 

Five-and-thirty years 
ago, Mrs. Skeel was 
the belle of Bullace- 
wood village, she was 
the toast of the neigh- 
bourhood, and nobody 
admired her more than 
Lord Bullacewood’s 
son and heir. If 
pretty Rose Marsden 
had been a designing 


‘girl, and had only 


taken the trouble to set 
her cap at young Lord 
Drupe, he would have been quite capable 
of marrying her. But Rose Marsden had 
so many admirers, that she didn’t trouble 
her head about marrying ; she knew that 
she had only got to hold up her pretty 
finger and say snip, and half the good- 
looking young fellows in the neighbour- 
hood would be only too glad to cry snap, 
and make a match of it. So, feeling that 
she had only to throw the handkerchief, 
Rose Marsden was content to possess her 
soul in patience. And when young Lord 
Drupe sent her an eight-page love letter 


_ Stuffed full of poetry—there was always a 


good deal of poetry in the love letters of 
thirty years ago—she felt very much 


“OLD SKEEL.” 


flattered, but she handed the letter to her 
mother all the same ; and Goody Marsden 
went over to the great house in the morn- 
ing and laid the letter before his lordship’s 
papa. Lord Bullacewood was very angry 
indeed; and, to avoid unpleasant compli- 
cations, he incontinently sent away his son 
in charge of a tutor to make the grand- 
tour. When he had got rid of his too 
impressionable son, he sent for Goody 
Marsden, and he told her that, having the 
welfare of all his tenants at heart, he 
thought that the sooner pretty Rose 
Marsden got married, the better. The 
old woman immediately communicated his 
lordship’s orders to 
her daughter. Though 
Rose Marsden was 
a dutiful girl, and 
though, as she knew, 
she had but to throw 
the handkerchief, and 
though she was ready 
to do almost anything 
fer his lordship, yet 
she didn’t quite see 
her way to oblige him 
in the present matter ; 
because, you see, Rose 
Marsden was in love, 
and the gentleman 
whom Miss Marsden 
honoured with her 
affections was the 
village ne er-do-weel. 
Tom Skeel was the 
best-looking young 
man in Bullacewood 
village; he stood 
six feet two in his 
stockings, and he 
either had _ thrashed, 
or was ready to 
thrash, all the able bodied young men 
within acircle of ten miles: but he had no 
visible means of support. His father had 
been a tradesman in the village, and his 
natural pride wouldn’t let Tom go out as 
a labourer. He had received a decent 
education at the Grammar School; he 
sang bass in the village choir; and on high 
days and holidays, when the joy bells 
were rung in the old village church, he led 
the ringers; but his vocal and instru- 
mental performances.did not bring him in 
any income. Young Lord Drupe was not 
cured of his folly ; absence merely made 
his noble heart grow fonder: he wrote a 
mést dutiful letter to his father, in which he 
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informed him that, on his coming of age he 
should return to Bullacewood and marry 
Miss Marsden. And Rose’s mother ex- 
plained to his lordship’s papa that, though 
her daughter didn’t want to become. Lady 
.Drupe, yet that she declined to marry 
anybody owing to the fascinations of the 
athletic, but impecunious, Thomas Skeel. 
And then Lord Bullacewood gave Rose 
Marsden a long lease of ‘ The Hay-cart’ 
at a nominal rent, and he insisted on her 
making Mr. Thomas Skeel happy at once. 
So Tom Skeel and his sweetheart were 
matried ; and the pair stuck to business, 
and did well at ‘The Hay-cart.’ When 


Lord Bullacewood died he actually left 
Mr. Skeel and his wife a legacy of a great 
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“1 can answer for mine, Skeel,” he said, 
“ Ard as for my pupil’s—this is my pupil, 
Mr. Croft,” he added, indicating Walter— 
“his age will guarantee Ais appetite.” 

Mr. Skeel instantly shook hands with 
Walter, remarking that “the mistress will 
be main glad to hear that ’ee have brought 
right down good ‘uns, for she thinks, does 
Rose, that they that takes a second helping 
pay the best compliments to her that 
cooks. Lor’ bless ye, we've had ’em send 
down several messages and such like, and 
drink her health ; but it’s the quantity the 
eat that Rose looks at. Says Rose, that’s 
the fittest testimenial to her that cooks, 
My Rose’s cooking is good enough for 
most people, Muster Milner.” 


LULLINGSTON. 


many dozens of very fine port: they have 
still got some of it left. So ‘The Hay-cart,’ 
as you see, isn’t an ordinary public-house: 
they'll give us a capital dinner, which Mrs. 
Skeel will cook for us herself, and I dare- 
say we can get a bottle of his wonderful 
port out of the Jandlord.” 

By this time they had reached “The 
Hay-cart,” and in the doorway stood Mr. 
Skeel, the landlord, a smile of welcome on 
his face. It was an aristocratic face, and 
you could see that, in his youth, the man 
had been very handsome. 

“Evenin’, Muster Milner,” said the land- 
lord, holding out his hand; “have ’ee 
brought it with’ee, sir, and have the young 
gentleman brought his’n ?” 

. Milner shook hands with Mr. Skeel. 


The two artists sat down to a capital 
dinner. There was a duckling, with green 
peas ; there was a steak, tender as butter, 
with big, floury potatoes ; then there was 
a junket with a dash of rum in it, and it 
isn’t only in Devonshire that they know 
how to make junkets. And both Milner 
and Walter did full justice to Mrs. Skeel’s 
capital cooking; and Mr. Thomas Skeel 
waited upon them himself, and occa- 
sionally condescended to join in the 
conversation. 

Then Milner and his pupil began to 
compare notes upon the day’s work. 

“That was a capital bit at Lullingston,” 
said Walter, “ and the boat was an honest 
little tub. I shouldn’t mind owning an 
old place like that. 
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‘Happy the man whose only care, 
A few paternal acres bound.’ 
But I suppose there’s a greater charm in 
inheriting such a place than in buying it.” 
“Well, at all events, you get it for 
nothing,” replied Milner, “and that’s a 
consideration.” 
“ But it was hot all the same, Boss; and 
I was hungry when we got to that little 
islet in the river at Franks, and I wasn’t 
sorry to go to sleep for half an hour under 
the willows: the place was a regular 
jotus-eater’s paradise; it is a pretty bit,” 
said Walter, as he held his sketch at arm’s 
length, and gazed at it lovingly. 
“Yes,” said Milner; “it’s hardly worth 





cried the young man, “ but the view from 
the window here is a genuine English bit. 
Why, just look at those rosy apples which 
seem to cry, ‘come and eat us.’ Our land- 
scapes are right enough, where we fail is 
in the costumes ; there’s nothing romantic 
about the costume of the British peasant.” 
“No,” said Milner, “that is changed for 
the worse: the smock-frocked villager is 
disappearing fast ; the labourer nowadays 
is dressed in second-hand tweed, and his 
presence spoils the English landscape.” 
“It would be very difficult to spoil that,” 
said Walter, nodding towards the view 
from the window. “I gota lot of figures 
at the lock before you arrived yesterday ; 
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while going abroad for subjects when one 
gets the wonderful greens that are to be 
found in an English landscape: it makes 
one feel one’s impotence when one tries 
to hold the mirror up to nature in a scene 
like that.” 

“Yes, it’s beyond me,” cried the younger 
man: “and I felt quite angry with you, 
Boss, when you set me to do that old 
kitchen yesterday, and try a sort of Dutch 
interior ; I took your proposition as a 
Dutch compliment; but my Dutch interior 
more than satisfies me.” 

“Tt isn’t bad for a youngster,” said 
} liner, examining the drawing critically ; 

it is very Dutch,” he added with a smile. 

“You may say what you like, Boss,” 


and the old fellow’s daughter must have 
thought I was smitten, 1 did so many of 
her. By the way, Boss,” asked Walter, 
“what’s become of that little Miss Fane, 
who used to sit tous? I think I should 
like to do something from her. I couldn’t 
help admiring the little girl.” 

“Bah,” replied Milner testily; “why 
should you try to turn her head? Leave 
her alone, boy. If she runs straight, as I 
think she will, she'll make some honest 
fellow happy. Let her alone, no good can 
come of it.” 

“Good heavens! Boss, you don’t think 
I'd hurt her, do you? A fellow must be 
indeed a coward to want to hurt a little 
girl like that. There's something very 
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sympathetic about that little girl, and she’s 
so fresh and innocent.” 

“That's a drawback that will soon wear 
off,” replied John Milner, “she'll lose it 
with the youthful bloom of her girlish 
beauty, they all do.” 

“] don’t see why a girl shouldn't retain 
her innocence all her life.” 

“She'd be all the happier if she could,” 
replied Milner. 

“Yes, I suppose she would,” said the 
younger man wearily. 

“ You'd better ring the bell, Walter, and 
we'll have old Tom Skeel up, and ask him 
for a bottle of his port.” 

Walter did as he was bid, and Mr. 
Skeel, in his shirt sleeves, answered the 
summons. 

There are some men who pass the 
greater portion of their lives in their shirt 
sleeves ; old Tom Skeel was one of these. 

But he had far too great a respect for 
Mr. Milner, the artist, to reappear in his 
shirt sleeves as that gentleman's guest; 
when he returned, a decanter in one hand 
and a dusty cobwebbed bottle in the 
other, he had his black Sunday coat on. 

Then he decanted the wine with rever- 
ent care. 

“There's a crust, sur,” he said proudly, 
holding the empty bottle to the light. “I 
do confess, sur,’-he said, “that it has lost 
its colour a bit; but it’s mighty generous 
tipple,” said the old man, as he smacked 
his lips. “I wish I could afford to put a 
bottle of it under my belt every day of my 
life; it’s running low, Mister Milner, but 
I mean that bin of wine to last my life- 
time, I do, and you may believe me, sur, 
that I wouldn’t bring it out for everybody, 
no, not if they was to go down on their 
bended marrow-bones. I don’t believe in 
the castin’ of pearls, sur, savin’ your 


presence. But you know a good glass of 


wine, sur, and you’ve been a good friend 
to Rose and me this many a year.” 

“Let's drink Mrs. Skeel’s health,” said 
Milner. 

Mr. Skeel rose and drank his wife's 
health ; then he placed his glass upon the 
table and reseated himself. 

“When I drink my Missus’s health,” 
said the landlord, “I always drink it 
standing, gentlemen, and I'll tell yer for 
why. If my Rose had thought fit she 
might have been “my lady,” and it ’ud have 
been your ladyship here and your ladyship 
there all her life. But Rose was that fond 
of me, sur, that she ups and says to his 


young lordship, ‘I’ve been walkin’ out with 
om Skeel unbeknown to mother, and | 
dursn’t, my lord; and if I was to, and Tom 
was to get to hear of it, there’s no sayin’ 
what he'd do, bein’ that masterful.’ And 
she toll me afterwards, did Rose,” added 
Mr. Skeel confidentially, “that she was 
afraid if I got right down angry and heard 
tales, that I'd have just wrung his young 
lordship’s neck, and then it 'ud have been 
a hanging matter. Ah, Rose was down- 
right fond of me; there was a mort of girls 
fond of me when I was a young chap, but 
I don’t believe that one of them was that 
fond of me that Rose was, and would have 
given up what she gave up for my sake, 
There’s very few wenches that 'ud refuse 
to marry a young lord, for the sake of 
keeping a public-house with the man they 
love.” 

“She's been a good wife to you, Skeel,” 
said Milner. 

“That she has, Mister Milner, and the 
business would’nt be what it is but for 
Rose. Why, she was that pretty when 
she was a girl that folks used to come to 
‘The Hay-cart’ for miles, just to look at 
her ; there was no railway in these parts 
you see, sur, then, and chaps used to make 
a sort of jaunt of it. Now things are 
changed, and when a young fellow wants 
to take a holiday, he just runs up to 
London and sees the waxworks. And 
the Tap isn’t what it was. What with 
the Blue-ribbonists and Salvationists, and 
education, which has done the public more 
harm than even the other two, business 
isn’t so brisk as it used to be. But artists, 
they stick to ‘The Hay-cart,’ sur, and there 
are real tip-toppers, sur, such as you are 
yourself, Mr. Milner, if I may make so 
bold, who come down here year after year, 
for a day or two, and make things lively; 
and we do our best to make them com- 
fortable, sur, and they say a good word 
for us to their friends. And this, that was 
once just a little village public, has come 
to be a sort of. hotel in a humble way. 
And I've had good offers for this business, 
and folks have asked me why I don’t pull 
it down and build it up again; but we're 
old-fashioned people, sur, and it'll last our 
time.” 

And then the bottle of port having 
come to an end, Milner bade the landlord 

ood-night, and lighted his pipe; as for 
alter, what with the sun and the air, and 
the rowing, and the couple of glasses of 
very special port that he had drunk, | 
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flush to say that though, technically 
speaking, he was a hero, and though heroes 
upon the stage never sit down, and heroes 
in novels, as a rule, never go to sleep, yet 
Walter Croft, when old Skeel took his 
leave, was soundly off in his easy chair. 
CHAPTER XI. 
MEDICINE FoR WALTER. 


Walter heard the news in Mr. Wilbra- 
ham’s office, whither he had been sum- 
moned by telegram. When there’s bad 
news to tell, people always telegraph ; 
not that Mr. Wilbraham telegraphed his 






time ; it had, we understand, tecn staved 
off by opportune assistance from relatives.” 

Now Walter Croft didn’t read his 
Times ; he received Mr. Wilbraham’s tele- 
gram, which caused him some astonish- 
ment; he yawned, he looked upon 
having to journey to Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
as an unmitigated nuisance, and then he 
roceeded to do as he was bid. When 
Nalter walked into Mr. Wilbraham’s outer 
office, it-rather surprised him to find that 
he was not received by the clerks with 
that deferential awe which it had previ- 
ously been his privilege to inspire. In 
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| word bad news, but he “summoned” Walter to _ the first place all the three clerks turned 
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; come suddenly come into a fortune, no doubt’ was cleaning his nails with a_ penknife 
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ses of ments. It is not a very heavy failure, but at length ushered into. Mr. Wilbraham’s 

ink, | itis one that has been expected for some presence, he noticed that the old gentle- 
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man’s demeanour, instead of being simply 
bland, was blandly affectionate; in fact, he 
addressed Walter as his dear young friend, 
a thing which he had never done before. 
“You have heard of it, I suppose, my 
dear young friend,” said Mr. Wilbraham, 
revolving slowly on his pedestal chair and 
confronting Walter. 
“Heard of what, sir ?” replied Walter ; 
“T haven’t heard of anything particular.” 
“ He hasn't heard of it? Then I’ve got 
to break it to him, which is peculiarly 
unpleasant. I wish I had done it by 
letter.” This was said in a sort of stage 
whisper, which was perfectly audible to 
Walter. “Your guardian, Whitechurch,” 
said Mr. Wilbraham in a slightly louder 
tone, “has, I regret to say, absconded, 
Mr. Croft. By this morning’s mail | 
received a letter from him, dated Paris, in 
which he tells me that—er-—” here the 
stage whisper came in again, “I'd better 
have it out and get it over, [suppose.” “In 
fact, my dear young friend,” he continued, 
in his ordinary tone, “ he intimates that— 
er—he has feloniously appropriated your 
entire fortune, my dear young friend.” 
Walter Croft turned pale, as well he 
might. “But I thought it was all what 


you call tied up, sir,” he said. 

“It was all most suitably invested, if 
you mean that,” replied Mr. Wilbraham. 
“Poor youn” fellow, he evidently hasn't 
the slightest idea of business,” added Mr. 


Wilbraham, as usual thinking aloud. 
“But you know your guardian was your 
sole trustee, and the money, unfortunately, 
stood in his name; and | regret to tell 
you that I have ascertained this morning, 
that every farthing of it has been sold out, 
there’s a man in possession at Kensington 
Park Gardens, and from what the man 
Whitechurch says, the infernal scoundrel, 
I have no reason to doubt that every 
farthing of your property has disap- 
peared. These city gentlemen don't, as a 
rule, do things by halves.” 

“You mean then, sir, that I am utterly 
ruined.” 

“T fear that is so, my dear young friend,” 
replied Mr. Wilbraham. “He doesn't 
realise it,” he continued in the audible 
stage whisper; “I’m uncommonly glad 
he doesn’t.” 

“ But I’m afraid I do realise it, sir,” said 
Walter. 

“Strange that you should make that 
remark,” said Mr. Wilbraham. “I'm glad 
you take it so cooly; but it’s no use 
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crying over spilled milk, is it? Anyhow 
youv'e got a profession, and that’s some. 
thing.” ; 

“ Yes, it’s something, Mr. Wilbraham,” 
replied Walter, “but I’m afraid it isn’t 
much.” 

“Well, you know, it was your own 
doing,” said Mr. Wilbraham, “ you would 
insist on beimg an artist.” 

“] felt it was the only thing I was fit 
for,” replied the young fellow bitterly. 

“Well, things might be worse, you 
know,” said the lawyer. “ You've no 
debts, I trust, Mr. Croft, and no entangle- 
ment of any sort ?” 

“No, I don’t owe anything,” replied 
Walter; “though as to entanglement,” 
he added with a smile, “the fact is, I'm 
engaged to be married.” 

“Dear me,” remarked Mr. Wilbraham, 
“that’s very unfortunate. May I ask; is 
the lady possessed of means ?” 

“To tell you the truth, Mr. Wilbraham, 
I never thought about that. She lives in 
a good house, and keeps her carriage.” 

“Then if I were you, my dear young 
friend,” said Mr. Wilbraham, “I should 
keep my tongue between my teeth.” 

“Good heavens! sir,” replied Walter 
indignantly, “surely that would be most 
dishonourable.” 

“ Ah, that’s another question altogether,” 
replicd Mr. Wilbraham. “In this room 
we are not concerned about points of 
honour ; prudential considerations alone 
influence us here: on points of honour, 
Mr. Croft, every man must be his own 
Mentor.” 

“I’m with you there, sir,” said Walter, 
“and we won't discuss the point of 
honour, Mr. Wilbraham. Do you think 
anything will be rescued from the wreck?” 

“You've taken the bad news so sensibly, 
my dear young friend, that I will be plain 
with you,” said Mr. Wilbraham, rising and 
holding out his hand to terminate the in- 
terview. “The ship has foundered asit 
were in mid-ocean, Mr. Croft, so there is 
no wreck, and consequently no salvage. 
I may be wrong, my dear young friend, 
but that is how I must at present advise. 
Good morning, my dear young friend. 
fancy the best thing you could do, would 
be to go and enlist,” he added in his 
audible whisper. 

Then the two men shook hands, and 
Walter walked out of the lawyer's office 
and down the big stone staircase ; 
then he stepped into his hansom, and told 
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thesmart young man who drove it to go 
to Lexham Gardens. “So the old fellow 
considered I was only good for food for 
powder,” thought the young man; “ per- 
haps he was right. They say that it does 
afellow good to have the nonsense knocked 
out of him ; I shall have it knocked out of 
me with a vengeance now ; and the world 
will show me just as much mercy as the 
chimney-sweep does to the carpet that he 
beats ; but the carpet is all the better for 
the beating, after all—though that’s cold 
comfort. Let me see; I don’t suppose I 
shall get more than a hundred clear tor my 
rattie-traps ; it’s the end of the season, and 
things go very cheap under the hammer 
then. Watch and chain and limited jewel- 
lery, say another fifty. It’s all I’ve got in 
the world, and it isn’t much. Stay, there's 
‘The Miller’s Daughter,’ that’s nearly 
finished. I wonder whether I could sell 
‘The Miller’s Daughter?’ I must try to. 
I wonder what Cissy ‘ll say when she 
hears my news ? It'll be a heavy blow to 
her, for she’s a woman of expensive tastes ; 
and I suppose ”"—and then he sighed—“ I 
suppose we shall have to wait; for I 
couldn’t—no, hang it!—I couldn’t marry 
Cissy, to te her pensioner. But if things do 
go well with me, and I do make my mark, 
why then, perhaps, we mightn’t have so 
very long. to wait after all.” And then 
gradually the young fellow, as he thought 
of the woman he loved, forgot his money 
troubles, and when his cab drew up at 
Mrs. Dacre’s door in Lexham Gardens, he 
felt better. “Now,” thought the young 
fellow, “I shall lunch with Cissy, and we 
shall probably go for a drive afterwards.” 

Mrs. Dacre didn’t keep him waiting 
long. As she entered the room, a tender 
smile upon her pretty lips, she held out 
both her hands in welcome ; and when he 
took them, her lover kissed her as a matter 
of course, but he spoke no word. 

“Walter,” she said, looking at him in 
astonishment, “ Walter, dear, what’s the 
matter? Something’s the matter, I know, 
or you wouldn’t look like that. What is 
it, Walter? Sit down and tell me, dear, 
atonce. You're not ill, Walter, are you ? 
You're looking pale, and I felt your hand 
tremble, and it was as cold as ice. Don’t 
let there be any secrets between us two, 
Walter dear,” she said. 

“I never shall have any seerets from 
you, Cissy,” replied the young fellow 
sadly, as he dropped into a low chair 
opposite Mrs. Dacre. “It’s just because 


I can’t have any secrets from you that I 
have come to be the bearer of bad news. 
It’s bad and bitter news I have to tell.” 

“Has your guardian found us out, 
Walter ? Is he raising objections ?” cried 
Mrs. Dacre anxiously. “ We mustn't let 
your guardian come between us, Walter.” 

“He has come between us with a 
vengeance, Cissy; he has taken every 
farthing | had in the world and gambled 
it away ; and he’s bolted, and—and I’m a 
ruined man, a beggar, Cissy.” 

“What!” shrieked young Mrs. Dacre ; 
“ruined ? Utterly, irretrievably ruined?” 

“So Wilbraham my lawyer says.” 

Mrs. Dacre had risen from the sofa on 
which she had been sitting, and her face 
was blanched as though by sudden fear. 

“You're not trifling with me, Walter ? 
You’re not trifling with me to try me? 
You couldn’t be so cruel as that, Walter 
Croft ?” 

Then Walter told his miserable tale. 
When he had finished, Mrs. Dacre, who 
had somewhat regained her calmness, said 
magisterially, “Your guardian is an 
abominable villain, Walter.” 

“1 suppose he is,” said the young man 
blankly ; “but you have no comfort to give 
me, Cissy? I came to you for comfort,” 
he moaned, raising his eyes to her 
appealingly. 

“You're better off than I am, Walter,” 
she said. “ You're young and strong, and 
you've the world before you; while I, 
having played my cards badly, am ruined 
utterly. Give me time to think a minute,” 
she said, “give me time, Walter, give me 
time.” And then she sat silent for a 
moment or two, her hands clutched tightly 
together upon her lap, staring at vacancy, 
as though she were endeavouring to gaze 
into the far distant future. And as Walter 
watched her in astonishment, his heart 
died within him. The woman he loved 
with his honest boy’s heart had offered 
him no crumb of comfort, had shown no 
sympathy for his misfortune ; and he felt 
as though an invisible, but utterly im- 
passable, barrier had suddenly sprung up 
between them. 

“Cissy,” he said imploringly, breaking 
the silence, “Cissy, won’t you wait for me? 
Won't you give me a chance, Cissy ?” he 
wailed out. “If you'll only wait for me, 
dear, I may be able to make my mark; 
and if I fail, and our marriage should 
become impossible, it won't be my fault.” 

“Walter,” she answered, and her voice 
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was strangely altered, sounding in hisears necessities. When I sold myself, as a 
hard and unmusical, “I can’t afford to mere girl, to Mr. Dacre, I did it deliberately 
wait. Had things gone well with you, and with my father’s approval,” she added 
Walter, I would have gladly married you, bitterly; “then, the possession of money 
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and done my best to make you happy; having become a necessity of my existence 
but I’m not fitted, Mr. Croft, to be a poor I laid myself out to captivate a victim, for 
man’s wife. To a woman like me, excite- I had been the victim in that loveless 
ment, luxury, and the pleasures that money match of mine. Then I met you, and I 
can buy, are not mere pleasures; they are honestly liked you; you may not believé 
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me, Walter,” she said, “ but it’s true, I did 
jike you; I like you still; I have never 
liked anyone so well as I have liked you, 
Mr. Croft; but I have never loved you. 
Women of my class—women who sell 
themselves for money—do not know what 
‘ove is. I sold myself to escape from a 
miserable and sordid home; in my first 
crime there were extenuating circum- 
stances; in my second there are none. 

You are a ruined man, while I am but a 

nniless adventuress, a heartless gambler 
who has played her last stake, and lost it. 

Women, such as I am, have no shame ; | 
have no shame in standing here and 
telling the honest boy who loved me for 
myself, that he has wasted the treasure of 
his youthful love on one who is unworthy ; 
and | tell the truth, simply because the 
game’s played out, and I have lost it, 
through no fault of mine.” 

“Cissy,” said Walter, rising to his feet 
excitedly, “you must be mad; you only 
say these dreadful things to rid yourself 
of me at once and for ever. Tell me, is 
there somebody else ?” 

Mrs. Dacre laughed a little, low, musical 
augh, as she reseated herself. 

“No, my poor boy, there’s no one else,” 
she said; and then the poor fellow sud- 
denly appreciated the difference in their 
ages for the first time. “It’s far better for 
you that you should know me as I really 
am,” said Mrs. Dacre. “ I’ve tried to be 
honest with you, as far as in me lies, for 
once, and I've told you the truth, Walter, 
now ; because sooner or later it would have 
to be told. I don’t ask you to remain my 
friend, Mr. Croft, because women like me 
have no friends: I don’t ask you not to 
despise me, for that’s impossible. But 
wher you are happy, and I trust you may 
be happy some day, then, if you still remem- 
ber me, think of me with pity, Mr. Croft, 
as of that most miserable of all women— 
the wretch who cannot afford the luxury 
ofaheart. Go!” she said. “After what I 
have told you, there can be no need of 
further words between us two.” 

He would have spoken, but she waved 
him off. Then he left the place in silence, 
as he was bidden, letting himself out of 
the house without a word. 

Then a very strange thing happened. 
Mrs. Dacre buried her face in her hands 
and shed blinding tears of genuine 
sorrow. 

That is what happened, it did indeed ; 
but it is quite impossible to explain, 
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except perhaps by the simple truth that 
Mrs. Dacre was only a woman after all. 
Walter Croft tramped along mechani- 
cally, and for a full twenty minutes he 
was practically unaware of what he was 
doing. A small boy indignantly told him 
to “mind where he was a-coming to,” and 
the driver of a hansom cab, who happened 
to be in a hurry, had considerately re- 
frained from running over him, simply 
because he saw that Walter had a decent 
coat to his back, and was evidently a 
habitual patron of the London gondolier. 
Then it suddenly dawned upon young 
Croft that he was in Kensington Gardens: 
there was plenty of air, there was shade, 
the place was not thronged; for perambu- 
lator-wheeling Venus and her charges had 
gone home to the nursery dinner; and 
Mars, of the scarlet tunic and the shape- 
less boots, had hurried back to Knights- 
bridge barracks, to swallow, with what 
appetite he might, the regulation number 
of ounces of government beef, without 
bone, with which he is provided by a 
grateful country. When Walter awoke 
to the fact that he was in Kensington 
Gardens, he flung himself down upon the 
nearest bench. Had he been a pipe 
smoker, he would assuredly have taken 
refuge in tobacco, and so have got rid of a 
portion at least of his dull load of carking 
care ; but Walter only smoked cigarettes, 
and as befitted a young gentleman of 
means, they were of course of the finest 
Dubecq tobacco, and purchased at the 
right shop, at a fabulous price, from a 
Greek purveyor with an unpronounceable 
name; and, as wise people know, there’s 
little or no consolation in a cigarette. So 
Walter lay back upon the seat, and, 
staring at the gravel path in front of him, 
began to turn things over in his mind. 


.Mrs. Dacre had been the boy’s first love ; 


he had admired her, and she had fascinated 
him. What chance had a young fellow of 
twenty, which was his age when he first 
made her acquaintance, against a young 
society widow who had marked him down 
as lawful prize? There is this peculiarity 
about a first love to a very young man: 
whatever the beloved object does is right ; 
even her faults are only so many additional 
charms: very young men have been 
known to admire even the grammatical 
errors and vulgarities of a Dulcinea, look- 
ing upon them as a sort of spice to the 
dainty dish, which gives a peculiar zest 
and piquancy to her society. Mrs. Dacre 
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dressed very well; the result was that, in 
Walter Croft’s eyes, all simply clad girls 
were but as homely dowdies. Then again 
he had always seen the picture of Mrs. 
Dacre in an appropriate frame, either in 
her charming bijou residence in Lexham 
Gardens, or in society; and, as we all 
know, the frame makes an immense 
difference to any picture. Everybody in 
this world carries about a fetish of some 
sort, something which he can bow down 
to and worship, and offer sacrifices to, and 
above all things, believe and trust in. 
Walter's particular fetish had been his 
love for Mrs. Dacre, and now it was taken 
from him, and he knew that she was but a 
false goddess—a mere valueless little 
Brummagem idol. It had been a great 
thing for “the young fellow to feel that he 
had been loved for himself alone, he had 
been very proud of it: and now he had 
heard from her own lips that she had 
never more than liked him, and he felt 
that she had looked upon their engage- 
ment merely as time lost, and time wasted. 
He, who had ever looked upon her as 
something more than human, as some- 
thing only a little lower than the angels: 
he, who had 
“ Vowed her the one thing undefiled 
That lived and breathed in this world of sin ; 
The purest, tenderest, truest child 
That a man ever trusted in,” 

had now heard from her own lips that she 
was but an ordinary heartless little society 
schemer after all. As yet he couldn't 
reconcile himself to the idea of this, simply 
because he was ruined ; that didn’t trouble 
him so much, that seemed a matter of very 
secondary importance ; at one-and-twenty 
one doesn’t trouble one’s self very much 
about money—if one is worth one’s salt. 

Walter Croft must have sat on thebench, 
engaged in eating his leek, for well-nigh 
half an hour, 


the presence of Lazarus. The fact was, 


that when Walter sat down at one end of 


the bench, Lazarus had been fast asleep at 
the other; and it was only when he woke 
up and began to stretch himself and yawn 
loudly that Walter became aware of his 
propinquity. 

prepossessing 


appearance; the first im- 


before he became aware of 


Lazarus was not a person of 
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pression he gave Walter was, that he had 
robbed a scarecrow ; his shoes were bursi, 
his knees peered out from rents in his 
troussrs, and they weren’t comfortable 
knees, their osteology was a great deal too 
manifest. Lazarus wore a long, black 
freck coat, which was buttoned to the 
throat for obvious reasons. On his chin 
and upper lip were the bristles of a week's 
growth; it is a very curious thing, but 
your British beggar never grows his hair; 
if he has a halipenny to spare which he 
doesn’t want to spend on drink or food, 
it’s a moral certainty that he gets shaved 
with that halfpenny. The costume of the 
beggar was completed by a tall hat of 
dismal appearance ; it wasn’t a glossy 
black as tall hats should be; it was a 
dismal brown, the colour of a badly dyed 
hearse-horse. The beggar yawned so 
long and so loudly, that Walter almost 
forgot his woes and felt inclined to yawn 
too, for there is nothing so acutely infec- 
tious as yawning—unless, perchance, it 
be the mumps. The beggar eyed Walter 
scrutinisingly, he took his measure, so to 
say, then he addressed him in a whining 
tone. 

“1 beg your pardon, sir,” he began. “I 
should not presume to speak to an utter 
stranger in a public place, were | not im- 
pelled to it by the cravings of hunger. 
The mendicity laws are rig gorously enforced 
in this country, sir, and r would: scorn to 
beg. . But, while apologising fer address- 
ing’ you without a- proper- introduction, 
might I enquire if you are in a position to 
provide a scholar and a gentleman with a 
temporary loan ?” 

He had hardly got the words out of his 
mouth when a policeman appeared upon- 
the scene. Then-Lazarus suddenly lowered 
his voice to a confidential whisper. 

“ You'll excuse me,-sir,” “he said, “ but 
we are not ‘alone; I perceive one of the 
guardians of the public peace approaching. 
The weather,” he continued, -in a louder 
voice, “ is everything that could be desired ; 
as you were remarking just now, sir, it is 
a very beautiful day ;. it’s the sort of 
weather that makes one feel grateful that 
one’s nota constable on‘ duty, and there- 
fore unable to sit down.” 


(To be continued). 
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By CHARLES J. MANSFORD, B.A. 
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CHAPTER I. 


‘T was the festival of Khuda Yol, or 
& God’s Road, and the bazaars of 


a 
+ 


Khiva were crowded with a gaily-coloured . 


throng gathered there—the sellers for 
business, the buyers for pleasure. A 
wonderful babel it seemed to be; some- 
times the harsh voices of the barterers 
grew shrill and fierce, as they discussed 
the value of one of the pieces of finery 
there displayed ; at other times the sound 
of their accents were hushed, as a sirdar 
or chief passed among them; as they 
gazed at the feats of a juggler, or even 
listened to the 1!:ythmic melody poured 
into their ears by a barshi or musician. 

Yet, to the eyes of Edward Danton, an 
English visitor, the most impressive scene 
of all was the bazaar before which a few 
Turkomans were gathered, as they gazed 
listlessly at the strange wares displayed 
for sale there, or exchanged idle comments 
which were by no means flattering to the 
objects which attracted their attention— 
for the wares were human ! 

A group of miserable-looking captives 
those formed who were waiting to be 
purchased, most of them being Persians, 
although mingled with them were a few 
whose features plainly revealed to the 
traveller that they had been brought from 
Russia. 

To the true Kirghis or Kasak both 
Russia and Persia apparently formed at 
that time equally happy hunting grounds 
from which the results of the chase might 
be carried safely to the Khivan slave 
mart. So much indeed did the provinces 
of Seistan and Khorassan suffer from 
these lawless invaders, and so successful 
were their raids, that the contempt of 
the Kasak for the despised Sheah was 
matter of common knowledge, and even 
in these days little change is apparent, 
for slavery is by no means abandoned 
there. 


The men who stood captive were 


and arms, with sand in lieu of water. 


~ 


secured by stout iron collars, a chain 
being thence passed to a heavy block—a 
treatment which was only a little less 
rigorous in the method by which the 
women were fettered. On that day slaves 
were surely cheap enough, for by listen- 
ing to the conversation of those around 
him, it transpired to the Englishman that 
a sum of less than five pounds would have 
brought into his possession the finest of 
the male slaves before him. 

Turning away disconcerted at such a 
sight, Danton’s eyes fell upon a gaily- 
turbaned, swarthy-looking man, who at 
first appeared to be wasning his face, chest 
The 
caught the 

stranger's glance 
, fixed upon him, 

, t and, looking up 

Wr | from the mat upon 


man 


A GROUP OF MISERABLE-LOOKING CAPTIVES. 


which he sat cross-legged, he asked in 
Turkish : 

“Will the Feringhee have his fortune 
told ?” 

Danton gazed down at his interrogator. 
The man’s arms were bared to the elbow, 
and before him was placed a little flat- 
tened heap of sand, upon which a number 
of marks were scored. The fortune-teller 
held out as he spoke three wisps of hay, 

B 
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which he invited 
the Englishman to 
place on the lines 
marked in the 
sand—that being 
the method adopt- 
ed to bring fortha 
supposed revela- 
tion of the future. 
Glancing with 
an amused air at 
the fortune-teller 
the Englishman, 
after hesitating for 
a minute, accepted 
the offer, and hav- 
ing listened to the 
more than happy 
predictions which * 
were made—main- 
ly with a view 
to increase the 
hearer’s liberality 


the slaves ex- 
posed for sale in the bazaar at hand, 
then remarked : 

“A good fortune truly, well, there is 
your reward; is not mine a far happier 
future than isin store for these captives ?” 

“They who come from the far land 
which is called Feringhistan, deserve a 
better fate than the craven Sheahs do,” 
replied the fortune-teller, as he eagerly 
clutched the coin before it scarcely reached 
the little heap of sand in front of him. 

“That may be,” continued Danton, 
“although I don’t understand why it 
should. But come, I will give you a 
further sum if you will tell me a little of 
the history of any slave you have seen 
disposed of here. You undoubtedly know 
something about them, for as you sit near 
this bazaar from day to day, strange 
sights have befallen you.” 

He stopped, for the love of narration, 
which seems inborn in those of eastern 
nations, was plainly aroused in the man 
before him, even without the additional 
stimulus of the promised reward for doing 
so. 

The fortune-teller looked keenly at his 
questioner, then, drawing with his fore- 
finger some uncouth figure upon the sand 
before him, he asked: 

“Feringhee, how thinkest thou that I 
occupy myself when no one seeks my aid ?” 

“| certainly have not the very slightest 
idea,” responded Danton. 


PS. eon 

V7, ‘ 

WAG 

.  — 

—he pointed to —_ 

WILL THE FERINGHEE HAVE HIS FURTUNE TOLD ? 


“T sit and in 
terpret each cap- 
tive’s future from 
the knowledge 
which I gain by 
questioning their 
captors of what 
may be known of 
their past.” 

™ A OS es ex- 
claimed the Eng- 
lishman: “It is, 
of course, easy to 
understand that 
you are wise and 
very learned in 
such matters; you 
will, I am sure, 
tell me something 
very interesting of 
a captive whom 
you have seen 
sold yonder.” 

Still gazing at 
the sand before 
him, the fortune-teller went on tracing the 
figure which he had commenced. Looking 
at this carefully, Danton observed that it 
now presented the outline of a woman's 
head, apparently veiled. The man lowered 
the tone of his voice, as though wishful not 
to attract the attention of any of those 
around, and in order to hear him, Danton 
leant forward a little from the recumbent 
position which he had taken up. Chant- 
ing, rather than speaking, the fortune 
teller told of a captive Persian woman, 
whose adventures at Khiva had been for 
some time the sole topic of conversation 
in the bazaars. 


CHAPTER II. 


“Fiercely the sunlight streamed down 
one morning,” began the narrator, “and 
a white heat rose far round ‘fair Khiva, 
and enveloped the city in its ghostlike 
mantle. Few indeed were about, for a 
strange hush had come over the 
bazaars under the influence of the sickly 
glare when, as I sat here, the haze before 
me scemed to become denser and denser 
still, and then, amid a cloud of dust, the 
trampling of horses’ hoofs arose, as there 
dashed into the city 2 body of Kasaks, 
each of whom carried a captive swung 
before his saddle. 

“As if by magic, the streets became 
thronged again, and even the keepers ol 
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the bazaars came out to see what had 
transpired. 

“(A raid upon the Persian dogs!’ 
cried the Kasaks: ‘Who will buy these 
craven Sheahs ?’ and the horsemen dis- 
mounted, leading their captives towards 
the bazaars. 

“It was of no avail that offers of 
barter for the captives were made to the 
Kasaks, for in slave dealing, money alone 
was acceptable to them. At last, out of 
the crowd which surrounded the prisoners, 
stepped the one whose bazaar is opposite, 
and he eventually purchased the whole 
batch of those so soon enslaved. 

“In vain the latter begged for water to 
quench their thirst before being chained 
up for sale, since the Kasaks, with scorn- 


unveil her face—an_ indignity 
inflicted, even upon slaves. 

“The keeper of the bazaar, who was 
vexed at her obstinacy—for he wished to 
dispose of the captives to the best advan- 
tage for himself—-advanced towards her 
as if he would lay his hand upon her veil. 
She turned her head deftly aside, and 
avoided his grasp, just as the crowd before 
the bazaar parted to make way for some 
one of distinction who had arrived upon 
the scene. It was the Khan! 

“ Amid obsequious murmurs of ‘ Bvom 
Meklah, Meklah Akber’ (praise be to 
Meklah, Meklah is great), the Khan, clad 
in resplendent attire as befitted his lofty 
station, moved towards the captive. A 
silence fell upon those before the bazaar, 


rarely 


A BODY OF KASAKS. 


ful cries, turned their backs upon their 
captives, and departed with the money 
they had thus obtained, eager to plan some 
new foray. Nor was he of the bazaar 
more pitiful, for though his slaves re- 
minded him of the proverb that ‘a drop 
of water given to a thirsty man washes 
away the sins of a century,’ he calmly 
replied to their entreaties, that this only 
referred to those smitten with thirst in the 
desert, and not to Sheah slaves exposed 
for sale in the bazaars of Khiva. 

“Those who gathered round the bazaar 
to inspect the Persian slaves, found that 
most of them were males, the few females 
among them being veiled, in accordance 
with custom. One of them was so much 
concealed, that the gazers sought to learn 
who she might be. Expostulations, jeers, 
and taunts failed to get the woman to 


as he demanded to know the cause of the 
excitement which had arisen. His eyes 
fell upon the captive as he did so, and 
then, hearing of her refusal to unveil, he 
responded : 

“Thou art a bold slave to dare in 
captivity to refuse the command of thy 
owner. Knowest thou, that in this my 
dominion, thy race are reckoned at 
naught? Truly is it said that no Persian 
ever approached the Attreck save with a 
rope encircling the neck! Surely thou 
hast a spirit in thee at variance with thy 
race. Knowest thou me? I am the 
Khan !’ 

“The captive still held her hand 
protectingly before her veil as she an- 
swered : 

“<Tf thou art indeed the Khan, whose 
word is absolute, command that I| be sent 
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back to Khorassan, whence I have been 
stolen.’ 

“* Unveil thyself to me,’ said the despot 
in an imperative tone. ‘1 would fain see 
her to whom I am asked to grant this 
boon.’ 

“The woman seemed to raise her head 
haughtily as she responded : 

“*Never! The eyes of the Sunnite 
shall not gaze upon my face; alone and 
defenceless as I am, nevertheless I refusc 
to obey thee!’ 

“A fieree look crossed the face of the 
Khan, as he heard this defiant reply, and 
those in the crowd involuntarily drew 
back. It seemed dangerous, indeed, to be 
present when the despot was thus defied, 
and Meklah might be disposed to secure 
eternal silence from those who were un- 
expectedly the witnesses of his discom- 
fiture. He turned to the keeper of the 
bazaar, and asked: 

“¢ What is thy price for this slave ?’ 

“The man prostrated himself, then, 


rising, stroked his beard with his hand as 
he answered : 

““T am the dust beneath thy feet, and 
all I have is thine; take thou the slave, 
and thy servant will ever praise Allah 


and the Prophet that thus thou hast 
honoured him.’ 

“ Meklah laughed scornfully as he flung 
some coins at the man’s feet. 

“The Khan takes nought that he does 
not purchase. Hast thou ever heard to 
the contrary ?’ 
he asked. 

“ The trem- 
bling bazaar 
keeper made 
haste to de- 
clare by the 
Koran that it 
was sq record- 
ed throughout 
the land of the 
Khan’s equity. 

“« Send thou 
the slave to 
my harim, 
said Meklah. 
Then, leaning 
over his pur- 
chase as if he 
would glance 4 
through hxer 
thick veil, he 
muttered: 
*Thou cat’s- 


1 AM THE &KIiAN. 
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paw of a sovereign, thy head shall anon 
be bent low enough, for thou shalt be the 
veriest drudge of the harim, as soon thou 
wilt discover.’ 

“Meklah turned away with a fierce 
smile upon his bearded face, and them 
passed on through the awe-struck crowd. 
When Meklah smiled so, the fates were 
weaving someone's shroud. 

“ Eager to do the Khan's bidding, the 
bazaar keeper hurried off the captive, who 
was shortly afterwards received into the 
harim, and then conducted to the women’s 
apartment. Upon entering the anderoon, 
the woman was placed in charge of the 
queen of the harim, and she, with all the 
scorn of her race for a [i-eah, commanded 
the slave to unveil. Ne zcquiescence was 
made to this order, ard the queen, who 
had been joined by the Khan’s second 
favourite, Mirah, stamped her foot with 
rage at being thus disobeyed. 

“*Thou shalt unveil at my bidding,’ she 
cried impetuously ; ‘thy face is surely 
plain enough ; thou needst not fear tht 
the Khan’s favourite will be jealous of thee’ 

“The ring of mockery in her tones 
gained nothing. 

“*T will not unveil in a Sunnite harim, 
the slave answered. 

“The queen raised her hand, and 
grasping the veil, rent ifasunder. As she 
did so, she started back in astonishment. 

“* Speak !’ she cried ; ‘ who art thou? 
Surely thou art not a Persian !’ 

“The slave’s skin was as fair as 
that of a Circassian, her eyes were 
liquid and dark, while the blush 
that overspread her cheeks and 
snowy throat as she was thus as- 

sailed, height- 
ened, if that 
were possible, 
the beauty ol 
the newest 
purchase 
the Khan. 
“«Know 
then, an- 
swered the 
captive, ‘ that 
she whose 
veil thy hand 
has rent is the 
one whoat the 
Persian court 
is called the 
White Rose 
of Nishapoor. 
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“The queen of the harim gazed uneasily 
at the fair vision before her. Already the 
Khan’s affection was wandering from her 
to Mirah, the second favourite; what 
would it be when this slave’s beauty met 
his gaze? She bent towards Mirah and 
whispered : 

““This woman, who has been thus 
forcibly unveiled cannot have been seen 
by the Khan. She must not remain 
within the harim, our own fate is too 
deeply concerned.’ 

“The captive seemed to understand the 
purport of this conversation, and smiled 
upon the women scornfully. 

“‘QObtain my release, | would depart,’ 
she said imperiously. The queen and 
Mirah whispered together again, and then 
another slave of the harim having been 
summoned, the captive was bidden to 
retire with her and to await her freedom. 

“Scarcely had these events taken place 
when Meklah entered the anderoon, and 
as he did so, Mirah, his second favourite, 
hastened towards him, and begged that 
he would recline upon the rich piles of 
carpet, and hear her chant that poem of 
Khiva to the accompaniment of music 
which the Khan liked best to hear. 


“Meklah had not yet forgotten his 
discomfiture in the Khivan bazaar that 
morning, and yielded to her entreaty with 


a somewhat ill grace. As the wild and 
warlike melody floated forth, however, 
the Khan’s eyes flashed, and his hand 
wandered to the jewelled hilt of his sword. 
Then the favourite stopped, and rested still 
at his feet. 

“*Core of my heart,’ she murmured, 
‘shall thy slave sing yet again ?’ 

“The Khan motioned to her to continue, 
and this time she chose a dirge-like strain, 
and as she sang her eyes closely watched 
her royal lord. Thesong grew more like 
an eastern lullaby, and under its influence 
the Khan seemed to become restful. Softer 
and softer, sweeter and sweeter, grew the 
song; then the singer stopped—the Khan 
had fallen asleep! Remaining motionless 
for a few minutes, the woman afterwards 
bent down and touched the hand of the 
Khan with her lips. Then her hand wan- 
dered to his, and with a gentle effort she 
drew off from his finger the signet ring 
which he wore. She glanced towards 
where the queen had stationed herself to 
watch, and then the latter noiselessly 
approached and took the Khan’s ring. 

“* Show it to the guards of the harim,’ 
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the woman murmured, ‘and thus thou 

mayest coriduct the slave in safety from 

the harim to the bazaar. There exchange 

her for another, suitable to fill the lowest 

place in this the abode of our sovereign 

lord. Thou must needs be quick and 
rudent, for our lives depend upon the 
‘han sleeping till thou returnest.’ 

“So while the one hastened to the ba- 
zaar, the other remained by the Khan, 
and trembled every minute lest he should 
awake. Once he moved, and his eyes 
partly opened; whereupon the singer 
softly chanted a few strains, and Meklah 
sank to rest again. 

“ At last the queen returned, and gliding 
towards her like a ghost, handed the ring 
to Mirah, who placed it once more upon 
the finger of the sleeper. Slight and gentle 
as her touch was, in doing so it roused the 
Khan, and enclosing the woman's hand in 
his, he started up. 

“* Mirah,’ he said, looking at her fondly, 
‘hast thou remained watching thus thy 
lord while he slept? Indeed, a sweet 
singer art thou; one day thou shalt be 
queen of the harim.’ 

“ The slave gently disengaged her hand 
from that of the Khan's, as she asked : 

“Gracious and illustrious one, the slave 
whom thou purchased in the bazaar of 
Khiva to-day, awaits that thy sovereign 
glance may fall upon her. Lo! she is 
within the anderoon. Wilt thou not see 
her ?” 

“* Bring her hence,’ said the Khan, and 
a minute afterwards there was led before 
the Ruler one who was in height the 
counterpart of the slave whom he had 

urchased. 

“Thou Sheah,’ said the despot, ‘now 
shalt thou remove thy veil, that I may see 
thee; ifthou refuse, my women shall pluck 
it from thy face.’ 

“ Obedient to the Khan’s command, the 
slave raised her veil, and Mirah, glancing 
at h:r, looked with satisfaction thence 
into the face of the queen of the harim, 
who had made the exchange. The Khan 
laughed in derision. 

“*Why!’ he exclaimed, ‘thou didst 
well indeed to hide thee from the gaze of 
those who thronged the bazaar; thou hast 
not a vestige of womanly beauty in thy 
face. Thou peasant-faced drudge!’ And 
at this epithet the other women of the 
harim laughed in merriment. 

“Tt was always as well to appreciate the 
Khan’s humour, they had learnt, even as 
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we, who live beneath the rule of this 
despot, know. ‘ 


CHAPTER III. 


“So the White Rose of Nishapoor was 
again placed as a slave in yonder bazaar, 
and stood with her head bowed down, 
striving to hide her face behind the rent 
veil. 

“Before the evening of the same day 
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the bazaars, I saw that he was no commog 
man among his race. 

“ Leisurely he sauntered along, stopping 
at times to exchange a few words witha 
bazaar keeper. When he reached yonder 
mart, he stopped and scanned the cap- 
tives, and, as he did so, I saw the woman 
look at him through her rent veil. Passing 
carelessly on, apparently, he soon returned 
and saying, with a laugh, that he needed 











HER SKIN WAS FAIR. 


had passed, there came into Khiva yet 
another horseman. He too, according to 
debb (custom), wore the garb befitting a 
Kasak. Upon his head was a sheepskin 
taback, while the long mantle which 
flowed down, well nigh reached to the 
iron plates affixed to his riding boots. 
Fastened to a strap hung his short sabre, 
and when he dismounted to wander amid 


another slave, paid for her, and placed the 
woman before him, after he had sprung 
into his saddle again. 

“She made little or no resistance, and 
the reason of that was soon apparent. |, 
watching them closely, saw a glance of 
recognition pass between the horseman 
and his newly-purchased slave ; and then, 
as he bent over her for one brief second, 
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his words—lightly spoken though they 
were—floated upon my ears in the still 
summer air : 

“‘Courage !’ he murmured : ‘ If anyone 
dares but to lay a hand upon thee, my 
sabre shal! cleave him in twain.’ 

“ And the slave whispered in return : 

“Thou hast dared to enter the city of 
thine enemy alone in this disguise for the 
love of thy promised bride !’ 

“Hardly had the disguised Persian 
turned his horse’s head away from the 
bazaars, when a barshi, who had likewise 
observed them closely, exclaimed : 

“This is no Kasak who buys a Sheah 
slave. Once before, I have seen his eagle 
glance fierce fixed upon the Kasaks, when 
I joined a foray which swept over the 
plains of Khorassan. He is a Persian 
dog! Seize him!’ The barshi, however, 
kept at 
a safe 
distance, 

2 € 
placed 
his hand 
upon a 
bird’s 
claw 
which 


fastened } 
his gar-, 
ment 
at the 
throat 
for, as 
thou 


mayest 
know, 
such a 
talisman 
protects 
its wear- 
er from 
the glance of an evil eve. 

“ Phere was a determined effort made 
to seize the horseman, but drawing his 
sabre, he whirled it high above his head, 
as his handsome and swift steed dashed 
headlong through the opposing crowd. 
He succeeded in avoiding a body of horse- 
men who chanced to arrive upon the 
scene, and made for the plains, while they 
followed but vainly in pursuit of the fugi- 
tives. When he had increased the dis- 
tance between himself and his would-be 
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captors, he turned in the saddle for a 
minute, and shook his sabre in defiance 
at them, and then I saw that the arms of 
the ransomed woman were about his neck. 

“In all their raids upon the province of 
Khorassan, the Kasaks ever since have 
avoided Nishapoor, for the Persian has 
gathered round him a fierce body of horse- 
men, and declares that he will yet avenge 
the insult to his beloved. 

“So, to-day, in the bazaars of Khiva, it 
is not wise for a stranger to talk of the 
White Rose of Nishapoor, or of the 
prince who 
snatched her 
thence——” 

“And the 
Khan!” inter- 
rupted the 
Englishman, 

as he 
rose and 
prof- 
fered 
the pro- 
mised 
coi n, 
now 
that the 
story 
was 
ended. 
“Has 
he never 
learnt 
the trick 
that was 
prac- 
tised 
upon 
him ?” 
“No 
one has 
thought 
it necessary to inform him,” said the man 
gravely. “Do you not know that he 
is the favoured one of the Prophet, and 
that it is not for a subject to speak of 
what his great ruler doubtless already 
knows ?” 

“T daresay that is so,” said Danton, as 
he turned to wander through the bazaars ; 
but there was a doubtful air in the way 
in which he spoke, as if the Khan’s om- 
niscience was to him at least not fully 
proved. 
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BEING SOME NOTES OF A JOURNEY FROM LEICESTER SQUARE TO HOXTON IN 
SEARCH OF AMUSEMENT. 


— ».— 


By GEORGE HUGHES. 


doesn't know how the other half 

lives,” is not more happily illus- 
trated than in the matter of amuse- 
ments. The club-man who crawls from 
Pall Mall to Piccadilly Circus, takes a 
sherry and bitters at the “Cri,” and 
finishes his morning’s toil by opening 
his letters, yawning over a newspaper, 
and lunching with a chum, does not know 
less of the -daily working life of the 
average dock labourer or skilled mechanic, 
than the “ gilded sons of the golden west,” 
who haunt the foyer of the Empire or the 
“Troc,” know of the relaxations and 
amusements of their humbler brethren, 
who seek the same at “The Queen’s, 

,»’ or “Gus Leach’s Hoxton Varie- 


7 saying that “one half the world 


It is, however, only fair to the dweller 
in the East to point out that he is in this 
particular, as, indeed, is the case in some 
others we might name, better informed 
as to the icc‘its and modes of thinking 
of his brother amusement see‘er, than is 
the dweller in the civilised West. The 
Whitechapel “coster,” and the coatless 
critic of the Hoxton “ gods,” know some- 
thing, if not all, about the “toffs” and 
their ways. They are not struck dumb if 
they hear a singer, or other entertainer, 
use excellent English; in point of fact, they 
are quick to recognise and not slow to 
appreciate it, whereas, on the other hand, 
the “ Johnnie” of the Empire and the 
Tivoli hails as a prodigy a man who, like 
Mr. Albert Chevalier, can render intel- 
ligible to him the language of the East 
End, and impersonate its life before his 
astonished gaze. The explanation is not 
far to seek. Leicester Square rarely, if 
ever, goes to Hoxton, while Hoxton not 
infrequently goes to Leicester Square. 

It 1s not the purpose of this article to 


discuss the question of amusements in 
general, and the music hall in particular. 
Justifying this, condemning that, or 
whitewashing the other, forms no part of 
our present intention ; nor are we prepared 
to consider the ethics of the institutions 
under review. We must bear in mind 
that we are guests, upon this occasion at 
all events, at these places, and our business 
for the time being is to observe and 
record, reserving our censorship and 
moral reflections for some other and more 
suitable season. 

It never does us any harm to endeavour 
to understand each other, and it is at least 
convenient to have some knowledge ofa 
subject before condemning it, a truism 
which some good people appear to lose 
sight of when discoursing upon the subject 
of the amusements of the people, and 
especially music halls. To the purity- 
monger of the London County Council, 
whose ideal is grandmotherly legislation 
all round, it will be flatly inconceivable 
that an article can be written dealing with 
such a “sink of iniquity” as the Empire, 
Leicester Square, or such a “ degrading 
abomination” as the “ Pitfield Street 
Temple of Varieties,” withoyt abso- 
lutely condemning both, and warning all 
readers that these are corner shops in 
“the broad way.” But to the average 
right-thinking, healthy-minded English 
man and woman, any subject appears to 
be legitimate matter for temperate dis- 
cussion, which embraces an institution as 
popular as the music hall has undoubtedly 
become. The folks who would have us 
amused their way or not amused at all, 
will not find much comfort on our pro- 
posed journey. The policy of this maga- 
zine is not to cater for cranks, but to 
supply readable stuff for intelligent 


people. 
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our present journey. It is an imposing- 
looking building, with a striking and 
handsome frontage. Palms, ferns, and 
suspended baskets of creeping and trailing 
plants adorn the entrances, and give a 
hint of the profusion and tastefulness of 
the interior decorations. Once across the 
threshold, this impression is confirmed 
by the luxuriance and beauty which 
abound on every hand. Noble staircases, 
richly carpeted, with massive balustrades 
and gorgeous draperies, lead to the grand 
circle, of which a corner, with the adjacent 
private box, is shown in our next illustra- 
tion. From this portion of the house, 
access is Obtained to the stalls, fauteuils 
and box stalls, all of which are upholstered 
and fitted in the utmost style of luxurious 
elegance. Comfort is a paramount con- 
sideration with the enterprising managers 
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The Empire Theatre of Varieties, situate 


on the northern and higher side of Leices- 
ter Square, is our first halting-place on 


of this palace; the foot falls softly upon 
the thick pile of the carpets, and the limbs 
recline at ease in the daintily upholstered 
chairs and inviting lounges which meet 
one at every turn. The buffet, of whicha 
drawing is given, is a most brilliant apart- 
ment, where refreshment, mostly of a 
liquid nature, is served in a style which 
is worthy of the place, while recherché 
flower stalls, smoking divans, and Ameri- 
can bars, presided over by fair Hebes, 
tempt the votaries of the fragrant weed 
and admirers of the fragrant and choice 
among blossoms and beauty. 

All these, it may safely be asserted, are 
institutions unknown at the house situated 
eastward, to which we shall presently be 
journeying. Beautiful wcmen, flower 
stalls, carpeted promenades, and glittering 
refreshment saloons are not numbered 
among the attractions there, and in no 
point is the contrast between the two 
places more marked than in the physique, 
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dress, and bearing of the patrons of the 
two places. Let us now direct our atten- 
tion to the stage. This is a splendidly- 
appointed and ample institution at the 

mpire, with all appurtenances of scenery, 
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apparent when it is mentioned that the 
Empire depends very largely upon exten- 
sive ballets, of which there are usually 
two danced at each performance, one at 
about eight and the other at about ten 
o'clock. These are always 
. gorgeous spectacles, ar- 
j, ranged on a scale of the 
greatest magnificence, and 
mounted in a very artistic 
and sumptuous manner. 
They are described upon 
the tastefully got up pro- 
grammes as Ballets Diver- 
tissements, are arranged in 
one or more tableaux, and 
illustrate some story, inci- 
dent, or mythological pas- 
sage ; they are arranged at 
present by Madame 
Katti Lanner, a ballet- 
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machinery, and cellarage, perfectly fitted 
and lighted, of great height and depth ; on 
the scale of the Grand Opera at Paris, or 
the Scala at Milan, capable of the most 
elaborate spectacular effects, and with 
accommodation for a perfect army of per- 
formers. The reason for this will be 


mistress of world-wide reputation, which 
she works indefatigably to maintain. They 
are danced to music specially compose 
by Mons. L. Wenzel, the director of the 
Empire orchestra, or other well-known 
composers ; the designing and execution 
of the costumes, which are of a degree ol 
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elegance which beggars description, entail 
an immense amount of caretul thought, 
and exhibit wonderful ingenuity as well 
as much artistic ‘eeling. The wigs are 
masterpieces from the hand of that past 
master in the art of decorating the human 
head, Mr. “ Willie” Clarkson ; the story 
is unfolded in pantomime ; and the whole 
enterprise gives employment to some 
hundreds of people who work hard in 
the production of pictures whose beauty 
dazzles the eye, and makes the head whirl 
with their vastness and intricacy, and 
which occupy from thirty to forty minutes 
in representation. 

This, again, is an institution unknown 
to Leach’s, for obvious reasons. The rest 
of the programme is made up of “ turns,” 
consisting of singers, comic, serio-comic, 
American, and burnt cork artists. 

Another institution peculiar to. the 
Empire, and houses situate in its neigh- 
bourhood, is a French cantatrice, gen- 
erally of the “comic” order, and very 
“French,” who dances as well as sings. 
In fact, most of the women combine song 
and dance in the music halls. This 
French flavour in the entertainment is 


probably to be accounted for by a corres- 
ponding element in the audience, whiclr 
usually numbers a somewhat strong 
Continental and decidedly large Semitic 
following. Orchestral music, of a fairly 
high order of artistic excellence, occupies a 
conspicuous position in the programme, 
and other items are furnished by tumblers, 
Arab and others ; conjurors, the cleverest 
that can be obtained ; Irish “ knockabout” 
comedians, pantomimists, and eccentric 
musicians of every description ; many of 
whom are extremely ingenious. But, the 
ballet is the thing, it is the “ dainty dish,” 
the piece de resistance; and before its blaze 
of beauty, colour, and marvellous pictures, 
all other attractions pale into comparative 
insignificance. These wondrous sights 
are away from all the prose of humdrum 
work-a-day life, they are unique among 
entertainments, unsurpassed in any Con- 
tinental city, and although, to the man who 
has never acquired the taste, they may 
pall after a little while, and become posi- 
tively tedious if often seen, they yet possess 
an appeal to the imagination which may 
not be denied. The audiences wax with 
their advent, and wane with their con- 








AN “EMPIRE” 


BALLET. 
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elusion ; sometimes, indeed, the finish of 
the ballet is the signal for something very 
like a general stampede. 

Well, it is time we were on the move, 
so we make our way round the circle, the 
atmosphere of which is getting rather 
thick by this time with cherry-blossom, 
patchouli, and stephanotis, and descend 
the grand staircase in time to find the 
gigantic janitor politely intimating the 
management’s views upon the subject of 
gentlemen who have dined “ not wisely 
but too well” to a cape-coated “swell,” 
who appears 
to be de- 
sirous of ar- 
guing the 
point, a 
whim which 
the amiable 
janitor good- 
humouredly 
indulges up 
to a certain 
point, and 
then — why, 
then the 
manage- 
ment’s views 


upon the 


subject are 
enforced, 
and the 
“swell” is 
assisted 
back into his 
hansom, and 
starts to try 
his luck else- 
where. 

We tum- 
ble into a 
hansom also, 
for time 
presses; 
light up, 
there is just 
leisure for a cigar, and tell the Jehu to 
drive to the Holborn Town Hall. _ Still 
going due east, we mount the plebeian 
tramcar and plough our way down Clerk- 
enwell Road, along old Wilderness Row, 
across Goswell Road. Now we are in 
Old Street, St. Luke’s Madhouse on the 
one hand and the Hall of Science on 
the other, we catch a flying glimpse 
of Whitecross Street as we pass, and 
the odour of it pursues us even unto 
the City Road, crossing which we are 
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in that portion of Old Street which may 
be described as the land of furniture 
“as advertised ;” we are in the last lap of 
the journey to Shoreditch, when the con- 
ductor puts his head inside and announces 
“ Pitfield Street, ’Oxton.” Right, we are 
going to “’Oxton,” so we dismount, to find 
ourselves at the head of a fairly wide but 
eminently unprepossessing thoroughfare, 
lined on either side with stalls and bar- 
rows, upon which, beneath flaring naphtha 
lamps, are exhibited for sale onions, 
lettuces, and various other vegetables; 
cheap glass 
and crock- 
ery ware, 
fish, tor. 
toises, look- 
ing - glasses, 
whelks, oys- 
ters, toilet 
appliances, 
and avariety 
of articles of 
vertu too nu- 
merous to 
mention. In 
the gutter, 
on the pave- 
ments, all 
over the 
road, dodg- 
ing about, 
around and 
under the 
barrows, 
darting hith- 
er and thith- 
er in every 
direction, in- 
to doorways 
and up 
courts, are 
children. 
Helter- skel- 
ter, pell- 
mell, chil- 
dren running pitch headforemost inte 
you as you struggle along, you stum- 
ble over children sitting in the gut- 
ters, and give halfpennies to children 
squalling. Children on every hand, of 
all sorts, sizes, and ages; but all tow- 
headed, dirty and unkempt. Such 1s 
Pitfield Street, the street of which we 
have come in search; for hereabouts 1s 
situated the particular “ theatre of varie- 
ties” of which we.are to form a portion of 
the audience. Just as we are making 
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enquiry at a butcher’s shop situate at the 
corner of the first turning on the right, 
which is many degrees more unsavoury 
than the main thoroughfare, as to the way 
to Leach’s, we become aware of a curious 


sight. Drawn up in an even line along 
the edge of the pavement is a motley 
crowd some five deep, reaching for about 
a dozen yards, kept in almost military 
order by one or two determined-looking 
men in civilian garb, whose lightest word 
is evidently held as authoritative ; men 
who are accustomed, if they were not 
born, to be obeyed. This is the first sign 
of law and order with which we have met, 
so far, in the purlieus of Hoxton, and our 
surprise is rather increased than dimin- 
ished as we note that the crowd is ranged 
before an insignificant-looking public- 
house, on the south side of which is a low- 
browed doorway, within which again is a 
primitive pay-box. This proves to be the 
entrance to Leach’s, and the crowd is the 


LEACH’S VARIETIE<. 


audience which is waiting to fill the second 
house, for two houses a night is the order 
of things at this theatre of varieties, and 
these are waiting patiently until the doors 
open once again. 

It is really remarkable the way in which 
these janitors of “Leach’s” (‘“chuckers 
aat,” they are dubbed hereabout) manage 
the crowds which besiege this temple of 
the Muses. There are only two or three 
of them, but—they are sufficient. The 
footway is kept clear, and the traffic of the 
street is unimpeded, no matter what may 
be the magnitude or the condition of the 
w.iting audience. We have only time to 
note this, when a general movement cf 
expansion warns us that the doors are 
open, we are borne up to the pay-box, and 
presently find ourselves inside the building. 
A few minutes later and it is full, not meta- 
phorically or elegantly full, but crammed 
full; and as we look upon the serried rows 
upon rows of people, we should estimate 
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that there must be some eighteen hundred 
to two thousand souls in the house. The 
ground floor is occupied by a huge pit, 
admittance to which costs less pence than 
the corresponding position at the Empire 
costs shillings. Above this rises the 
circle, at each end of which are situated 
“private boxes,” which, by the way, are 
private only in name here, as any comer 
{who wears boots) is eligible for admission, 
no matter who are the other occupants, 
until the box is full. Over the circle is 
the gallery, which Takes up almost to the 
ceiling at the back. The whole house 
when filled presents a remarkable appear- 
ance from the stage ; a dense mass of faces 
breaking up to the footlights and rising 
right up to the roof, where it is lost in the 
darkness and distance, a spectacle which 
once seen is not easily forgotten. 

“ A somewhat differently dressed crowd 
from that at the Empire,” you say. Well, 
yes. The gentlemen here do not all wear 
their coats—shirt sleeves find more uni- 
versal favour; hats are worn sometimes 
—greasy and battered bowlers for the 
most part ; moleskin caps too, with flaps 
for tying over the ears, with strings 
attached to fasten beneath the chin. 
Corderoy is more in evidence as a trouser- 
ing than either vicuna or broadcloth, and, 
as a rule, the necktie is worn without a 
collar. The ladies (pronounced “laidees” ) 
are not beautiful, but they are much 
dressed. Fringes, greased and cut straight 
along the forehead, just above the eyes, 
are the order of the day, or, rather, night; 
the rest of the hair is frequently dressed 
into a string-coloured net, which hangs 
down to where the neck joins the shoul- 
ders. There is a fashion both in the cut 
and colour of the dresses worn by the fair 
members of the audience; red, blue, and 
black are the favourite colours, the skirt 
in almost every case being flounced from 
the waist downwards; but among the 
middle-aged and elderly, almost every 
possible variety of feminine attire (except 
the picturesque) is to be observed. One 
striking difference between this and the 
Leicester Square palace is, that here no 
smoking -or drinking is allowed in the 
auditorium; the latter restriction may be 
an advantage, the former certainly is not, 
for the atmosphere of a building crammed 
almost to suffocation, on a steaming-hot 
night, with an unwashed mass of men 
and women, clad in much-worn corderoy, 
frowsy dresses, and dirty linen, is not a 
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great improvement upon the patchouli, 
cherry-blossom, and stephanotis of the 
Empire. 

The row, at present, is deafening, nor 
does it diminish to any appreciable extent, 
when the dozen or so of instrumentalists, 
who constitute the band, strike up an 
overture. But, when at length the curtain 
goes up, and a few introductory bars 
bring on a well-built, athletic young fel- 
low, who proceeds to walk a slack-wire, 
invisible ata little distance from the stage, 
in a neat and workmanlike manner, the 
house quiets down, and all settle them- 
selves to the business of the hour. Here- 
in is the first real point of divergence 
which strikes us, as between this audi- 
ence and that at the West-end. “ Leach’s” 
people are all downright in earnest. They 
mean business, these good people of 
Hoxton ; they are people who are accus- 
tomed to work hard themselves, and they 
do not believe that they are getting “two- 
pennorth” for their “tuppence,” unless 
the people on the stage work hard, too. 
The sentimental young lady must yell out 
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her pathetic chorus at the top of her voice; 
the comedy-merchant must bellow forth 
his witticisms—most of them the supposed 
utterances of a wild inebriate—until his 
overworked voice becomes little better 
than a hoarse roar; the “ clog-wolloper” 
must dance until, with streaming face and 
starting eyes, he staggers into the wings 
to choise, and gasp, and fight for breath ; 
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him, if he will; but not so with the regu- 
lar customer at the Pitfield Street Theatre, 
he is in deadly earnest, there are no “arf 
larks” about him, he has paid his money 
and he means to enjoy himself with all 
his might, all his voice, and both hands— 
not to mention his feet. He represents a 
younger, or more elementary, phase of 
human nature than his better dressed 
brother at the Empire; he is not educated 
up to nice refinements, and distinctions of 
colour, and harmony, and movement; he 
likes all his pictures done in black and 
white, laid on with a bold hand, and a big 
distemper brush. If a young lady is 
going to sing him an Irish song, that 
young lady must trip on in a pair of black 
patent-leather shoes with buckles, bright 
green stockings, a very short skirt of 

flowered chintz, a ker- 
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and as for the “ heavy man,” who person- 
ates the villains in the miniature plays, 
called “sketches,” which are always 
performed here, he must “ split the ears 
of the groundlings,” “tear a passion to 
tatters, to very rags,” before the audience 
will believe in his villainy, or accept him 
asa genuine specimen of a wicked man. 
The d/as¢é man of the West may languidly 
Signify his approval of the fare set before 
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— chief tied across her 
bosom, and a scarlet 
cloak with a_ hood, 
which envelopes her 
golden locks while she 
sings, and falls back 
upon her shoulders 
when she breaks into 
a furious jig, claps her 
hands, and shouts 
“hooroo!” “Moreover, 
he likes about eighteen 
to twenty-five verses 
of it, and flatly refuses 
to accept it as gen- 
uine, unless it advo- 
cates Home Rule of 
the most Utopian or- 
der, attained by the 
most lawless means. 
The audience at Hox- 
ton dearly love a ven- 
triloquial entertain- 
ment of the kind 
which has been popu- 





oe larised by Lieutenant 


Walter Cole; 
SHtiE= quently, at intervals 
7 of a few weeks, a 
ventriloquist is to be found among the 
artists engaged by the proprietor, than 
whom no one better knows the tastes 
and requirements of the audiences which 
frequent the house with remarkable 
regularity. Another feature of the Pit- 
field Street Theatre is to be found 
in the “sisters” who figure in the 
bill with unvarying constancy. These 
“sisters,” by the way, are a curious 


conse- 
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study: a couple of young women, rarely, 
if ever, related, who can sing a little— 
usually a very little—and shuffle a few 
steps, come on in short frocks, long hair, 
and, sometimes, silk stockings, to do what 
is known in the parlance of “ the ’alls” as 
a song and dance turn. It is often an 
inane performance, inartistic in the last 
degree, totally lacking in such elements as 
might make it either graceful or amusing ; 
but it is a recognised thing, and meets 
with marks of approval which testify to 
its popularity. The rule is broken some- 
times, of course, and occasionally a pair 
of “sisters” ap- 
pear, who are real- 
ly clever step or 
skirt dancers, and 
who can, and do, 
sing some songs 
which are not ab- 
solute nonsense. 
The institution 
which takes the 
place of the Em- 
pire ballet at 
Leach’s, is what 
is known as the 
sketch, without a 
mention of which 
no notice of this 
place of amuse- 
ment could be 
regarded as com- 
plete. The come- 
dy sketches are 
well received, but 
here again the cha- 
racteristic of the 
Hoxtonian asserts 
itself, and drama 
of the good old- 
fashioned “ penny, 
plain — tuppence, 
coloured” descrip- 
tion, full of thrilling situations, blood- 
curdling incidents, black-hearted villainy 
and white-souled virtue, finds supreme 
favour. 

The sketches which attain the highest 
popularity and the most rapturous ap- 
plause, are those which tell a story of 
a domestic nature, dealing with the life 
and society with which the audience are 
most familiar, either from personal ex- 
perience or newspaper police reports. <A 
good rousing melodrama reduced from 
four acts to twenty-five minutes, intro- 
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ducing the persecuted heroine, the “com. 

mon or garden” villain, the magnanimous 

and robust hero, and the inevitable low 

comedy man or woman, with a deadly 

struggle, a murder or two, and a striking 

picture to bring down the curtain, showing 

virtue triumphant and villainy defeated, is 

always a safe card to play; as a cons:- 

quence, such a piece generally figures zs 

an important item in the programme, and 

is kept back until the “last turn,” as 

the bonne bouche of the evening. An 

Irish playlet is also sure of a_ hearty 

weicome if it fulfils the requirements 

of the audience, 

which, if not ex- 

actly critical, is 

certainly critically 

exacting. So all 

the standard Irish 

cramas have been 

Jaid under eontri- 

bution, and the 

Colleen Bawn, 

Arrah - na - pogue, 

The Shaugraun, 

ct hoc genus omne, 

¥ have been dished 

and served in an 

almost infinite va- 

riety of forms. A 

elance round the 

house ere we leave, 

forces the reflec- 

tion that much 

credit is due to the 

management for 

the really splend‘d 

discipline and or- 

der maintained, as 

also that this and 

similar places are 

great social insti- 

tutions. Here are 

vast numbers of 

people who are kept out of further mis- 

chief and in good humour at a trifling 

cost by an enterprising caterer who une 
derstands their requirements. 

“Not a very ennobling or profitable way 
of spending their time,” you remark. 

We are out in the street by ncw. “Look 
in here; this is one of their homes! 
What do you say now, my censorious 
friend ?” 

“Aye, what? 


THUNDER, 


Why, well, yes, they 
might do worse than Leach’s.” 
Yes ; and they do. 
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By J. FEARON. 


—— 
CHAPTER I. 


() shine < the hot palpitating sun- 


shine of a late afternoon in 





Venice. Inside, in a great bed- 

chamber of a palace-hotel, two 
men deeply thinking, their thoughts 
upon the same subject, though widely 
different, as their faces show. The man 
in the chair by the bedside is thinking 
and feeling as a man of deep affec- 
tions, and of passionate nature, would 
be likely to do, under the memory of an 
irremediable wrong done, not to him per- 
sonally, but to one dearer to him far than 
himself; a double wrong, the memory 
of which never leaves him, and which he 
has sworn to avenge, if it ever be in his 
power. In every line of his brooding face 
that determination is written, though it is 
the face of a man with an amiable, even a 
sweet disposition. The naturally tender 
mouth is rigidly compressed now, the 
dark eyes, tender as the mouth, look black 
rather than deep blue, as they really are, 
and are fixed moodily yet fiercely in an 
unseeing gaze where the sunshine, stealing 
through the blinds, plays upon the wall in 
the shaded room. A man with a handsome 
chiselled face, and a massive head, the 
thick dark hair, just touched with grey, 
thrown back and falling compact and wavy 
upon his shoulders. A man of medium 
height, but large framed, deep chested, 
and with small plump hands and feet. 

To him the young man upon the bed 
was indeed a contrast. Tall and slight of 
frame, thin almost to attenuation; ex- 
tremely fair, and delicately featured ; with 
a faint light, not earth-born, shining upon 
his young pale face, in spite of the lines 
which deep-seated mental and bodily pain 
had pencilled upon his forehead, and round 
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his mouth. He lay there watching 
the man in the armchair near his bed. 
He knew that the theme in both their 
minds was the same, though set in different 
keys ; and wished that the discord of the 
other man’s heart tune were more in har- 
mony with his own. For Alfred Carmi- 
chael, lying patiently in the bed which he 
knew he would never quit alive, had re- 
called the teaching of his gentle Scottish 
foster-mother; lessons of faith, of hope, 
and charity, which he had learned from 
her lips indeed, but far more from her 
life. When one lies at the point of death, 
such lessons having once been graven in 
the heart are apt, maybe, to take a deeper 
significance, a wider meaning ; and death- 
shadowed eyes may view the past witha 
very different gaze from those of stirring 
life. 


The foster-mother of Alfred Carmichael, 
dearly loved and remembered by him, had 
been the wife of the man sitting now by 


his bedside. And the only objects of 
the husband’s care and affection since his 
wife died, had been his foster-son and 
that foster-son’s little daughter. 

c 
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Deep in sombre thought as the Italian 
sits, the sound of his young master’s voice 
recalls him on the instant, and a marvellous 
change comes over his face, as he shakes 
back his hair, and rising stands by the 
bedside. 

“ Baptisto!” 

“ Signor ! 
still.” 

“TI have been sleeping ; but I woke a 
little while ago, and have been lying still, 
thinking. You have nothing to tell me, 
Baptisto ?” and Alfred scanned the man’s 
face eagerly. 

“ Nothing, signor, of importance. I will, 
however, tell you. But first——” 

He went to a table, and returning with 
fruit and wine, placed them before Alfred, 
and sat down again beside him. Alfred 
took some wine, and, returning the glass 
to Baptisto, said, as he began to eat the 
fruit : 

“ Now tell me all. I see you have news 
of some kind. Were you right? Are 
they here in Venice ?” 

“They are here; and I found out their 
hotel, signor.” 

“Ah! and you saw them—you saw 
her? Oh, Baptisto, will she let me see 
my little Alison again ?” 

Baptisto turned away his face as his 
master eagerly spoke; but, after a moment, 
looked tenderly at him, his dark eyes 
suffused with tears. 

“Alas, no, Signor Alfredo,” he said. 
“She will not let her come, or I would 
have brought her to you. I saw her—-the 
signora—and prayed her to lend me the 
little angel but for an hour. But she 
would not trust us, she said, for she was 
sure you would keep her yourself, or send 
her to her grandfather in Scotland; and 
she did not choose, she said, that you 
should have her.” 

Alfred sighed bitterly. 

“She need not have feared,” he said. 
“Since my father’s pride made him cast 
off his only son because of my having 
married beneath me, he would hardly 
receive my little darling with such a brand 
of shame as has come upem: her now, even 
when I am dead, and though the fault is 
not mine.” ‘ 

There was a short silence, and then 
Baptisto said : 

“You could claim the little one, you 
know, signor.” 

“No, I think not; not without publicity.” 

“ Ah, well, the time will come.” 


I thought that you slept 
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“Never — for me to see my little 
daughter again in this world,” responded 
the young father in a trembling voice ; and 
then more firmly, “ Do not deceive -your- 
self, my poor Baptisto; I shall not be 
here long now. But tell me, what were 
you thinking of a while ago, when you 
thought I was asleep ?” 

Baptisto did not at first reply; his 
heart was in a tumult of passionate 
emotion. But at last he managed to 
control his voice, and answered : 

“ Ah, signor! What do I always think 
of when I am alone? Listen! Two 
scenes are always before me—the one of 
that afternoon when we were together in 
the cabaret, and that villain—that we 
thought was far away—came in, and you 
struck him across the mouth with your 
glove; and I saw murder in his face, so 
plainly. And the other scene—Ah! I 
can never forget that. When I saw you, 
son of my heart, lying at my feet, bleeding 
from a wound in your breast, and Guiseppe 
Rendano wiping his sword, and looking 
down upon you with a smile upon his 
face. Oh, heaven! Oh, heaven! Would 
that I had killed him then!” And Bap- 
tisto raised his clenched hands and his 
eyes to heaven, no longer able to control 
himself, till his master’s quiet voice re- 
called and calmed him almost as by a 
spell. He sat down again, and raising 
Alfred's wasted hand to his lips, mur 
mured some words of contrition. 

“ Baptisto,” said the young man pres- 
ently, “ I know it is all through your love 
for me, and because you make my wrongs 
your own; but you must keep the promise 
you made me at first, when you thought I 
was going to die that day—how long ago? 
One loses count of time lying here doing 
nothing.” 

“ Just two months, Signor Alfredo.” 

“Ah, well, I remember that day that 
you swore to kill Rendano——” 

“T did, signor. My only regret was 
that I had not killed him when I found 
you, but he fled too quickly for me, and I 
could not pursue him, because I had you 
to care for.” 

“Yes ; and afterwards you promised me 
you would let him alone, Baptisto.” 

“I did, signor. At that moment I was 
ready to promise anything to please 
you.” 

i Is—is Rendano now in Venice?” 
Alfred asked, after a short silence. 
“TI know not, signor,” Baptisto ai 
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swered hesitatingly ; “but at est I did 
not see him this day.” 

“Well, now,” said Alfred, “swear to 
me, Baptisto, by whatever you hold most 
sacred, that you will never seek for 
vengeance upon Rendano.” 

Baptisto put his hand inside the bosom 
of his waistcoat, and drew out a little 
bronze cruci- 
fix, hanging 
upon a chain 
of red gold 
hair. 

“My mother’s 
crucifix—my 

wife’s hair,” he 

said. “ Those 

two good 

women both 

loved God, 

though their 

creed was dif- 

ferent; by 

their memory, 

and by the 

God they both 

loved, | swear 

it.” He kissed 

the little cross, 

and restored it 

to its hiding- 

place. Then, 

bending over 

the boy he 

had loved and 

tended all his 

young life, he smiled at 
him tenderly, laying his 
hand upon his golden 
hair. 

“There! you may rest 
now, Signor Alfredo,” he said. 

“Yes,” answered Alfred, “ it is 
better so. Be content to leave 
him in God's hands. ‘ Vengeance 
is mine, I will repay,’ saith the Lord. And 
I would not have the stain of blood upon 
your soul for my sake, dear Baptisto. And 
now, there is one thing more”—but he 
paused for a few minutes before proceed- 
ing. At length, turning his head a little 
from his companion, the young man 
said slowly, and evidently with effort, 
“It is about her—Agnes, you know. 
Baptisto, I don't think she can be all 
bad ; she loves her child, and will not 
=~ from her—that, at any rate, is in her 

vour.” 


Baptisto said nothing; but he shook 
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his head. He had his own opinion about 
that; but his master continued : 

“ However, good or bad, I can never 
forget that she has been my wife, and that 
I loved her once. If she could not love 
me it was not her fault. I can see things 
differently now. I never ought to have 
persuaded her to marry me. She did 
refuse me at first, you know, 
Baptisto. But though I could 
not see it then, I know now 
how unsuited we were to each 
other in every way. She was 
always gay in temper and 
fond of pleasure, and my grave 
nature oppressed her. Well, 
it is out of my power now to 
remedy any of my mistakes. 
But, Baptisto, this is what I 
want to say: I suppose she 

loves Rendano — you 
see I can speak of him 
quite calmly—I have 
n> doubt that she loves 
him. But I much fear 
that such love as he 
has for her is very un- 
likely to last. In that 
case, if he forsake her, 
I think she will go 
back to her 
own people, 
though it is 
most likely 
they will have 
nothing to do 
with her. 
You have 
told me, Bap- 
tisto, that you 
do not intend 
to take ser- 

vice——” 
“Never, 
signor; I 
have suffi- 
cient for the 
little I re- 
quire, and | 

shall neve- have another master.” 

“No; then there is one thing I want 
you to do for me. Will you, dear Bap- 
tisto, faithful old friend, try from time to 
time to make yourself acquainted with her 
movements. I feel convinced that she 
will—perhaps before long—drift back to 
her native city ; and, if you will, I should 
like you to establish yourself there—you 
hate the climate, I know 
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“Surely,” interrupted Baptisto, “it is 
truly detestable. But that matters not. 
Continue, signor.” 

“Well,” Alfred resumed, “I want you 
to do this for my sake and my child’s—to 
be on the watch for the time when Agnes 
may need a friend. If you ever find her 
in any kind of need, go to her assistance ; 
help her in my name and for my sake. I 
intend to have a certain sum of money 
banked, that you may draw it at your 
discretion, for her need or the child’s. 
To-morrow I intend to arrange all clearly. 
I cannot explain more fully now. But if 
ever you come across Agnes, unless 
unless you can approve of the life she is 
leading, | implore you, Baptisto, to rescue 
my little Alison. If you do this, make 
one appeal for her to her grandfather ; 
and if that be useless, be a father to her 
yourself, as you have been to me, and 
bring her up entirely as you please— 
there is no one I would rather leave 
my little daughter to than yourself, old 
friend.” 

Exhausted with talking, Alfred now lay 
back upon his pillows, only looking ap- 
pealingly at Baptisto for an answer. 

The old man bent over him tenderly, 


stroking back the hair from his damp 
forehead. 

“It shall be a most sacred trust, signor,” 
he said ; “and if I can ever again know 
happiness it will come to me so, through 
the dear little daughter of my master. 


Ah, the carissima! But you could not 
yourself, signor, be more tender to the 
little one than I would be!” 

Alfred smiled faintly: “You would 
spoil her, I daresay,” he said ; “ Well, it 
is all in God’s hands. Thank you, dear 
Baptisto, for all you have promised to do 
forme. Now I think | can sleep witha 
quieter mind.” 

“TI hope so, signor,” and kissing the 
hand which Alfred extended to him, he 
left him to repose, betaking himself to the 
kitchen to prepare his young master’s 
supper; for Baptisto was a skilful cook, 
and would trust no one but himself with 
the preparation of the invalid’s food, more 
especially now that he knew he had but a 
short time lor-ger to care for the object of 
his tender solicitude. 

The time was indeed shorter than he 
had expected. 

In less than a fortnight, Alfred Carmi- 
chael passed away ; his last thoughts and 
words breathing forgiveness for the wife 
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who had betrayed him, and praying for 
the welfare of his innocent child. 


CHAPTER II. 


Four years had passed away. During 
that time Baptisto had faithfully en- 
deavoured to redeem his promise to his 
master. For more than two years he had 
kept himself, to some extent, acquainted 
with the movements of Agnes. He knew 
that she was still with Rendano, first in 
Venice, afterwards in Paris. But he knew 
scarcely anything else, and latterly he had 
heard nothing at all about her. But he 
waited. 

In the early days after his master’s 
death he had been to his father, and 
telling him the whole story, had prayed 
him to institute a search for the child. 
Meeting with a refusal ‘he then determined, 
if possible, to get possession of her, and 
constitute himself her guardian by the 
authority of her father’s will. 

In a large room, with a small one lead- 
ing from it, on the third stair of a close 
leading out of one of the great thorough- 
fares of Glasgow, Baptisto found a dwell- 
ing. Mrs. Baird, his landlady, was at 
first disposed to be indignant, when the 
Italian applying to her for lodgings stated 
that one room would be sufficient. But 
as she happened to possess this large 
room, with the small one opening out of 
it, and allowed Baptisto to become aware 
of the fact, he speedily overcame her 
objections, professing himself so enchanted 
with the accommodation, that Mrs. Baird 
not only agreed to let him have it, but 
doubled the terms she had intended to 
ask on the spot. This, however, made no 
difference to Baptisto. He seemed to 
have fallen in love with the place. And 
yet it did not look inviting. It was a big, 
gaunt room, evidently long unused, and 
totally out of repair; yet this eccentric 
Italian looked round it with a smile of 
positive affection, beaming so delightedly 
upon the landlady that she began to think 
she herself had made an impression on 
him, and regretted that she had not her 
best dress on. } 

“It is a fine—a splendid room,” said 
Baptisto, “and it is a great honour that 
madame will allow me—a poor foreigner 
—to occupy it, an apartment so noble. 
There is only one little thing! I wish to 
get the permission of madame, to do with 
this room—to garnish it—entirely accord- 
ing to my own fancy. Not only the 
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chairs and tables, but also the walls, and 

all the room. In that case | will enter 

_ow, immediately—I will but fly to bring 

here my baggage from the station. 

Madame need be at no trouble for the 

room at all, I take it as it is; and all that 

1 shall require, I will myself ar- 

range. And soon the day shall 

come when madame shall see what 

she shall see! Ah, of course, 

madame, the charge will be mine ; 

and also I pay in ad- 

dition something for the 

favour that madame so 

graciously ac- 

cords me; and 

also one month’s 

rent in advance. 

And so, madame, 

I depart, only to 

return to your 

respectable abode 

in what you call 

the clink of an 

eye. Addio, 

madame, addio !” 
And with that 

Mrs. Baird’s ec- 

centric and ges- 

ticulating visitor 

withdrew, leaving 

that lady so over- 

come by his po- oy 

ies aed mie 

lavish disregard iM i iti 

of money, that for —_ 

the moment she 

forgot to find 

anything strange 

in his views and 

plans with regard 

to his newly ac- 

quired lodging. 

He had, however, 

scarcely de- 

parted, and she 

had_ hardly had 

time mentally to 

hug herself with . 

delight at the 

prospect of re- 

ceiving so hand- 

some a rent for 

her big room as the Italian proposed to 

pay, when a fearful thought flashed into 

her mind. What if he were a Nihilist? 

Mrs. Baird stood aghast in the centre 

of her kitchen. To suppose him one 

was to condemn him as one. To think 


| 


ih 
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that she could have been so blind! It 
was all as plain as daylight. Of course 
he wanted a large unfurnished room, that 
he might be free to do exactly as he liked 
in it, with a view, no doubt, to making 
angerous experiments with dynamite, 
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and preparing 

any amount of 

infernal ma- 

chines for dis- 

tribution among 

public buildings 

and royal per- 

sonages. Mrs. Baird 

“* dropped into a chair. 

What should she do? 

She was torn in two di- 

rections. It seemed like 

flying in the face of 

Providence, however 

one might regard it. To 

allow such wicked designs to be carried 
out in her own house, to risk the lives of 
her neighbours, not to speak of her own. 
No, she thought it would never do. But 
then the money! She had grandchildren; 
she might be able to save something for 
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them. This thought caused Mrs. Baird to 
decide in Baptisto’s favour; and afterwards 
she could not be glad enough that she had 
done so. Of all the lodgers she had ever 
had, he paid her best, and gave the least 
trouble ; and he was always so respectful 
and courteous to his landlady, that he put 
her in the best of humours with herself; 
while with her little grandchildren, who 
often visited her, Mr. Corani was quickly a 
favourite, by reason of the games of play 
they had with him, and the frequent visits 
they paid with him to a neighbouring 
sweetie shop. 

He was the very soul of industry, was 
this Mr. Baptisto Corani. In a short 
time, with scarcely any help, he had done 
all that was requisite in the way of stain- 
ing, and painting and varnishing that his 
rooms required. Then he proceeded to 
furnish them more completely. For this 
purpose he ransacked second-hand shops 
for odds and ends, much worn perhaps, 
but curious and artistic, and furbished 
them up skilfully with his own hands. 
No two chairs had he alike; no modern 
table or other article found a place in Bap-- 
tisto’s apartment ; all was old-fashioned, 
quaint and curious. The cleaning, deco- 
rating and furnishing finished, Baptisto 
began to paint his walls with fantastic 
groups of fine design and execution, for 
he was by nature and early training an 
artist, though for many ycars now he had 
wanted the perseverance necessary to 
make painting his profession. When he 
had scattered’ isolated groups here and 
there over all the walls, he called Mrs. 
Baird “to see what she should see.” 
The good lady was as delighted as she 
was astonished; and the next day she 
brought a friend, a dealer in pictures, to 
see the frescoes. He offered on the spot 
to take anything Baptisto might paint for 
him. But the artist shook his head ; he 
had no present intention of painting any 
——— to sell. The dealer might leave 

is card, yes; but it was not likely he 
would hear from him. He painted but 
for his own amusement and distraction. 

Baptisto had been a great reader; and 
he bought himself a number of books, 
cheap editions of his favourite authors, 
both English and Italian, and then, he 
told himself, he need never be dull; with 
his painting and books, and little domestic 
cares. His cooking he did himself in Mrs. 
Baird’s kitchen ; she was always pleased 
to see him there, her amiable lodger who 


was always so ready to show any little 
kindness to herself, or “ the bairns.” Had 
Mrs. Baird been asked—as indeed she 
often was—what sort of a man her foreign 
lodger was, she would probably have des- 
cribed him as one of the most amiable and 
easy-going of men ; happy in disposition, 
and troubling himself about nothing. 
But could she have seen him, or could his 
little playmates have seen him, as he was 
sometimes, shut up in his own room, they 
would scarcely have recognised in this 
gloomy man, with fiercely drawn mouth 
and frowning brow, their smiling, joyous 
Mr. Corani. Baptisto could not forget. 
The past would constantly come back to 
him, and as he sat brooding upon it, time 
after time, with a book open but unread 
before him, he found himself more than 
once regretting his promise to his dead 
master, the man whose foul wrongs had 
been and were the greatest bitterness in 
his own life. Sometimes when he sat 
brooding upon this subject, he felt well- 
nigh distracted with a burning desire to 
avenge the beloved boy who lay in his 
grave far away from his Own land, as 
surely murdered as if the assassin’s hand 
had laid him dead at one cruel blow. And 
she—the false fair woman whom he had 
honoured by calling wife—was she not also 
guilty of his death? Forgive! Toa 
nature like Baptisto’s it is easier to forgive 
a personal wrong than one which reaches 
us through the stricken heart of one held 
dearer than our own life. 

During the daytime Baptisto usually 
went out but little; but at night he would 
often go long distances, sauntering along 
the most frequented thoroughfares, re- 
maining late, often till the noisy crowds 
had gone their several ways, and he found 
himself almost in solitude in the silent 
streets. He seemed not to have any 
special object in these wanderings. If he 
had, he scarcely acknowledged it to him- 
self. Yet, now and then, he would scan 
one woman’s face in passing, or turn to 
look after another whose figure and walk 
seemed familiar to him; once or twice 
following such a one, only t6 find that he 
was mistaken. Once, in passing the great 
circus which a crowd was just leaving, 
standing for a moment to watch the 
people, a slender, golden-haired child 
stood before him for a moment, waiting, it 
might be, with her mother till a carriage 
should come up. Unable to resist the 
impulse, Baptisto laid his hand gently 
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upon the child’s shoulders ; but drawing 
closer to her mother, she looked up at 
him shyly with dark eyes, quite unlike 
those of his master’s little daughter ; and, 
though he had not expected anything else, 
Baptisto felt a momentary disappointment 
as “ turned away. 

Week by week now, from constantly 
brooding over his trouble, Baptisto grew 
sadder and more despondent. In spite ot 
his earnest fighting against it, the old 
feeling, the 
longing to 
seek out his 
enemy, and 
avenge his 
master, 
would re- 
awake with- 
in him. In 
those nights, 
when wan- 
dering in 
Glasgow 
streets, hop- 
ing, fearing, 
he scarce 
knew what, 
it might have 

ne ill in- 

eed with 
the treach- 
erous Ren- 
dano, had his 
countryman 
met him. 
Had he en- 
countered 
the false 
wife, her wo- 
manhood, 
despite her 
sin, as_ well 
as the mem- 
ory of the 
love Alfred 
had once 
borne her, 
would have 
been her safety; and he longed to meet 
her in order, if possible, to get possession 
of his master’s child. But time went on 
and on, and at last he almost lost the hope 
of doing so. 





CHAPTER III. 


It was the autumn of the fourth year 
after the death of Alfred Carmichael. 
Baptisto still lived his quietly busy life ; 
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still took his lonely walks at night, still 
scanned the faces of occasional by-passing 
women or children, telling himself it was 
only delayed, but that certainly one day 
he would be brought face to face with 
those he sought. 

He still strove to cherish this idea, 
which once had been a settled conviction, 
but in reality he was losing hope ; and it 
was more from habit than with any 
definitely hoped for result that he now 

wandered in 

Glasgow 

streets ap- 

parently pro- 
secuting his 
~ search. 

In those 
days the 
man’s innate 
gentle na- 
ture had re- 
asserted _it- 
self. The 
passionate 
fits of rage 
and desires 
of vengeance 
against Ren- 
dano were 
less frequent, 
though the 
sin and the 
treachery 
looked no 
less black to 
him; and un- 
aware of the 
depths of his 
own nature 
—like so 
many of us 
Baptisto, 
now in his 
calmest 
mood, im- 

agined that if he were to meet Rendano, 
it might even be that, letting his long- 
hoped for vengeance slip from his hands, 
he would but look his enemy in the face, 
and pass him—as beneath contempt, per- 
haps—but still pass him, and leave his 
master unavenged, as he had charged him 
todo. Thinking thus one night, Baptisto 
sighed and shrugged his shoulders, saying, 

“ Ebbene! 1 need not to trouble myself. 
My hopes and my vendetta, where are 
they ? Gone out, both, like the fire from 
my cigarette.” 


STO PARVE | 
fess 
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It was a wet Sunday night, not pouring, 
but with a soaking yet almost imperceptible 
drizzle. Baptisto had walked some dis- 
tance so wrapped in thought that he had 
paid little heed to the weather, till it was 
brought very much home to him by the 
absolute refusal of his cigarette to burn 
in so wet an atmosphere. He turned 
aside to relight it in the shelter of a door- 
way; succeeded at length, turned from 
his shelter, and——threw away his cigar- 
ette with a startled exclamation. For 
there, leaning against a lamp-post, as if ill 
or weary, was the woman he had sought 
so long in vain and found at last. He 
saw that she recognised him, and going up 
to her, laid his hand, not ungently, upon 
her arm ; but his working face showed his 
agitation. 

“The child!” he said, “ where is the 
child ?” 

She laughed bitterly. 

“The child! Ah! Avs thoughts were 
always first of her. Well, if I do not 
choose to tell you, what then ?” 

“Woman!” cried Baptisto, “ you never 
cared for the child. Will you keep her 
then only as another wrong to him you 
have so greatly wronged already ?” 

For a moment she was silent. 

“Where is he?” she asked sullenly, at 
length. 

Baptisto raised his hand. 

“In heaven,” he answered, and his head 
sank upon his breast, as a sob he could 
not control escaped him. 

Again she was silent, and when she 
spoke it was in a different tone, 

“Come to my lodging,” she said, 
“people are beginning to look at us.” And 
they walked on together. . 

As they went Baptisto looked at her. 
It was difficult to believe that this 
wretched figure—wan, and hard of ex- 
pression, slovenly, and tawdrily dressed — 
could ever have been the once cherished 
wife of Alfred Carmichael. He felt some 
pity for her. 

“Are you ill?” he asked, for Agnes 
shivered and coughed as the keen wind 
blew in their faces. 

“You have only to look at me to see 
it,” she answered; “I don’t care though, 
nothing matters to me now.” 

“ You are in poverty?” he asked gently. 

“You can see that for fee mus she 
answered sharply. 

“ Have you been to your people? Will 
they do nothing for you ?” 


“Nothing! I did not expect they would, 
though I tried it.” 

“Only give me the child,” said Baptisto, 
“and I have the power, left to me by your 
dead husband, to give you what will keep 
you in comfort as long as you want it.” 

“Ah! that will not be long. Well, 
here we are at my elegant lodging. You 
can arrange here how you will let me have 
the money—you can give me some to 
night, | hope.” Baptisto signed assent, 
and she added with a side-long look at 
him, which he did not notice: “ And you 
can see the child, and take her away at 
once, if you like.” 

“If I like!” repeated Baptisto. They 
went up a dirty stair, and entered a room 
on the fourth flat. A lodging wretched 
enough, indeed; but Baptisto did not 
regard it. His thoughts, his eyes, were 
only for one object—his master’s child, 
There was a child in the room, not the 
little Alison so cherished in the old man’s 
memory, but a dark, weird-looking child, 
who sat on the bed crooning to itself a 
quaint tune, and staring at Baptisto with 
the eyes of his master’s enemy. But 
scarcely glancing at her, he turned with 
outstretched hands to Agnes: 

“The little Alison my master’s 
daughter,” he gasped ; “ where is she ?” 

Without a tremble in her voice, without 
a quiver of mouth or eyelid, she answered 
him in one word: “ Dead!” 

Baptisto sank into a chair, his arms 
upon its back, his face bowed upon them, 
The woman stood looking down upon him 
silently ; the child crooned its weird ditty, 
and gazed at them both with wide-open 
eyes. 

“Yes, she is dead,” said Agnes at last; 
she fretted for her father, and died nearly 
four years ago. She never loved me; it 
was her father always. And he loved her, 
but he never loved me. No! He did 
not !” she cried in angry tones, as Baptisto 
made a deprecating gesture. “Love! He 
did not know how to love! I was justa 
passjng fancy to him, nothing more. - He 
gave me riches from his own great wealth, 
and he tried to get me to behave as he 
thought right—to hem me round with 
proprieties till I became just such a prim, 
staid, walking and talking machine as the 
women of his own family. He could not 
see that such a life as that would kill me; 
but he would have seen it if he had loved 
me! But he never did; and I never loved 
him either, though I thought I did at first. 
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Love!”—here her voice softened —“ I 
never knew what love was till that child’s 
father taught me,” and she pointed to the 
little one still crooning its weird song. 
“T tried not to love him—I did! I would 
have been true to Alfred if I could. But 
Guiseppe made me love him—and I did 
love him, better than my own life. When 
he died my heart broke, and I 
no longer cared what became 
of me.” 

She went and sat down upon 


the bed, and took one of the came aie 


child’s little hands in 
hers. 

“It is of this child I 
want to speak; that is 
why I . 
brought YW 
you here. Wu | 
I don’t YY by 
care ip 
whether ‘€ 
you give or 
me mo- 
ney or | 
not— I 
can't live 
much 
longer, 
anyhow, 
and I do 
not want 
to do so; 
but I 
want 
you, when I am 
gone, to take this 
child for me. I 
don’t say I love 
her, I never loved 
anyone in this 
world but her 
father. But he 
loved her, and for 
his sake I want 
to save his child 
from the poor- 
house. And I ask 
you to do this for me, for the sake of the 
old time when your master made me 
believe that he loved me-——~” 

She stopped, for Baptisto stood before 
her with white face and flashing eyes. 

“Woman!” he hissed, “ you little know 
Baptisto'‘Corani if you think he will ever 
harbour the child of his master’s enemy. 
Had that villain crossed my path I might 
have spared him, for the sake of the 
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promise I made my master. You are 
sacred because you are a woman, and 
because he did love you once, unworthy 
as you were. There is money ”—he took 
some from his pocket-book and flung it on 
the table—‘“ to-morrow I will arrange all, 
so that you need never want again; but 
the child of my master’s false wile and of 
the villain that 
called him‘ friend,’ 
shall never be the 
care of Baptisto 
Corani. You have 
learnt how 
Italians love— 
learn now how 
they hate!” 

He turned then 
and left the room, 
and the last thing 
he saw was the 
child's wondering 
gaze fixed upon 
him; the last 

thing he 
heard, 
her 
croon- 
ing 
voice be- 
ginning her 
song again. 

When _ he 
reached 
home he 
took off the 
little crucifix 
he had so 
long worn 

next his heart, and 

laid it aside in a 

carved wood cabi- 
net. He could hardly have 
told why he did so, but it 
was his first act on entering 
his dwelling. Next day he 
made such arrangements as 
he judged best, for Agnes 
to receive the money her 
husband had left for her use. 

Then he told himself that he had done 
with it all. Agnes was found, and placed 
beyond the reach of poverty. Her lover 
was in his grave. His master’s little 
daughter had gone to her Father, and 
though Baptisto had wept when he heard 
it, he knew that it was better so. 

And now he tried to forget the unhappy 
past. He read, he worked at his painting, 
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harder than he had ever worked before ; 
till it seemed that his walls would soon be 
covered with the quaint frescoes, chiefly 
pastoral scenes. But one thing was 
noticeable. Formerly all the children in 
his groups had been fair, light-eyed little 
angels, or sprites, or rustics, as the case 
might be ; now the quaint beauty of another 
child was ever before the artist’s eyes. 
A grave, dark-eyed child, whose face, 
wierdly picturesque, he traced almost in 
spite of himself. He was haunted some- 
how by the thought of that child. Her 
crooning, plaintive voice sounded often 
in his ears; the eyes which had looked 
at him that night so gravely wondering 
as he left her mother’s room, leoked ever 
at him now, from his own creations on 
the wall. Baptisto now began to grow 
restless. Mid-winter came. One night, 
as Baptisto sat by the fireside smoking, 
he recollected that it was Christmas Eve, 
a feast little kept in Scotland, though in 
his wife’s lifetime, he remembered that 
they had generally kept Christmas-day. 
ar into the night the old Italian sat, 
absorbed in these reveries of the past, 
when suddenly he heard a slight sound, 
which caused him to raise his head and 
listen. It seemed to come from the stair 


outside his door. He had no lamp burning, 
but he stirred the smouldering fire into a 
bright blaze, and, opening the door, stood 
in the ruddy light looking into the entry 
before him. Was his fancy playing hima 
trick, or had he in some dream traced her 


likeness upon that panel? Or was it in 
living truth the chila of his dead enemy 
that leaned against the wall of the stair- 
case, right before him? Ah! it was real. 
The little dark face looked more elfin-like 
than ever ; but the delicate mouth parted, 
the great black eyes gleamed with delight, 
as the child stretched her little arms 
towards him, crying in baby accents, “ Ah, 
the pretty fire! Inez is cold; Inez is 
hungry.” 

Baptisto could never bear to see a child 
in distress. He stooped, lifted her in his 
arms, and carrying her in to the fireside, 
proceeded to warm and to feed her. “I 
can send her to the poor-house to-morrow,” 
he said, as if in apology to himself, as he 
ministered to the little creature’s wants. 
“One would not thrust a cat from the 
door on this night.” 

The child sat buried deep in his great 
arm-chair, regarding him with her quaint, 
wondering look, and accepting his minis- 


trations quite as a matter of course; a 
very self-possessed little woman of about 
three years old. After she had supped, 
Baptisto removed her wraps. Upon her 
little frock he found a note pinned, which 
read as follows: 

“T am dying. In an hour or two at 
most, J shall be dead. A neighbour writes 
this as I dictate it. For her father’s sake 
the child shall not go to the poor-house, if 
her mother can prevent it. To-night— 
when I am gone—she will be left outside 
your door. Baptisto Corani, in the name 
of Christ, whose mercy we all need, I send 
you my child, and may God deal with you 
as you deal with her! I believe you will 
not cast her out, for I think you are a good 
man.” 

This letter, which was merely signed 
“Agnes,” Baptisto read through twice; 
while the child upon his knee, encircled 
by his arm, lay crooning contentedly to 
herself. 

“He would have had it so,” he said to 
himself, “no child—not even theirs, would 
ever have appealed to him in vain.” With 
gentle hands he undressed her, and placed 
her in a chair-bed he had arranged. As 
he sat afterwards by the side of the un- 
conscious infant, a neighbouring clock 
struck midnight, rousing him from a 
reverie into which he had newly fallen. 

“It is Christmas morning,” he said, “the 
time, we are told, when God would 
most show to us his love and mercy, and 
wills that we shall show it to each other. 

He sank upon his knees, his bowed head 
lightly resting on the sleeping infant's 
breast. 

“Thou shalt be to me as mine own, 
carissima,” he murmured, kissing the baby 
hands with light, soft kisses; “and be thy 
mother’s words graven ever on my heart 
—may God deal with me as I shall deal 
with thee!” 

Rising then from his knees, Baptisto 
went to his little cabinet, and takin 
thence his mother’s crucifix, kissed it, an 
restored it to its place upon his breast. 

From that night little Inez became to 
him as his own child. He gave her his 
own surname, and for her sake now he 
worked not only at his frescoes, but set up 
an easel, and soon had pictures beginning 
to live upon his canvas. He wrote to the 
picture-dealer who had called upon him 
before, and who was only too glad to 
arrange to buy his productions. a 

Little Inez had altogether an artistic 
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his sword to 





nature, as well as a very lovable 
one. Passionate she was, and 
self-willed ; but Baptisto rejoiced 
to see that she showed no traces 
of the bet ee. of either 
mother or father. e UY 
trained her to his own W, 
profession, and before VU 
she was fifteen years old Be! 
he sold her first picture. 
She was a born singer, 
too, and 
sang Scotch 
ballads, and 
Italian ro- 
manzette to 
her own ac- 
compani- 
ment on a 
little man- 
dolin which 
Baptisto 
had bought 
for her, and 
had had her 
taught to 
play. 

Long be- 
fore this he 
had taken 
the two 
other rooms 
Mrs. Baird 
had to let; 
but the stu- 
dio, with its 
frescoed 
walls, was 
always their 
favourite sit- 
ting room. 
Opposite his own easel Baptisto had 
painted the only picture he never explained 
to Inez. It was in two divisions. The first 
represented a landscape, in whose fore- 

und, upon the sward, a young fair man 

ay wounded, while another, with his face 
turned away, was in the act of returning 


SANG SCOTCH BALLADS, 


its scabbard. 
The other 
division con- 
tained a 
very fair 
present- 
ment of his 
own studio, 
and in the 
background, 
beyond 
the open 
doorway, a 
child-angel 
standing, 
with the 
R quaint, old- 
D\ fashioned 
ps dark face 
/ of his little 
Inez. 

Inez often 
said, as she 
grew older, 
that she 
wondered 
what the 
face of the 
other man 
in the pic- 
ture was 
like, and 
what the 
picture 
meant. But 
Baptisto 
never ex- 
plained, nor 
told her that 
her own face 
was the living image of the man in the 
picture, save for its innocent and pure 
expression. 

Over the picture Baptisto had painted 
in illuminated characters two dates ; and 
under them these words: “ Vengeance is 
mine ; I will repay, saith the Lord.” 



































Three musicians were out on the spree, 
With a ho heave ho! 

And they went for a day on the deep blue sea, 
With a ho heave ho! 

At London Bridge the water was calm, 

And never a one felt the least alarm, 

And they played afore and they sang astarn, 
With a ho heave ho! 
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/ | But eve the Nore ship hove in sight, 
f With a ho heave ho! 
Those musical chappies were in a rare 
With the heave, heave ho! | plight, 
Slowly and sadly the notes died cway, 
RS) And the music was hushed for the rest 
oa of the day, 
a) And the white gulls screamed in the laugh- 
With a ho heave ho! [ing spray, 











Then they crawled below, and they fervently 
swore, 
With a ho heave ho! 
As they banged their shins on the cabin door, 
With a ho heave ho! 
And they laid themselves out on the floor to die, 
With many a groan and fervent sigh, 
And a vain repetition of Oh ! Oh, my! 
With the heave, heave ho! 


A. SYDNEY HARVEY. 
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hispers from the # 
<¢Woman’s World. 


By 


FLORENCE MARY 


GARDINER, 


Author of “ The Kingdom of Home,” “A History of British Gostume,” “ About Gipsies,” Sc., Sc. 


LOWLY and sadly has 


° the season of 1892 run 


its course, and neither socially, 
financially, or politically can it 
be remembered as a success. 
A national mourning at one 
end, and a general election 
at the other, with the entire 
absence of the most popu- 
lar members of the Royal 
Family, has caused its pre- 
mature decease. Every one 
seemed anxious to cast aside 
the trappings of woe, and to 
set forth for green fields and 
pastures new, in the pursuit 
of health, wealth, and hap- 
piness. 
When spirits you would 

lighten, 
Try good Doctor Brighton, 
sang the bard some 
fifty years ago, and, 
with Goodwood at 
hand, I thought his 
advice was worthy of 
consideration ; so have 
taken quarters in that 
most popular of all 
watering places, on | 
account of its close 
proximity to the Duke 
of Richmond’s model 
race-course, where, 
during the past week, 
Ihave gaily disported 
myself in the daintiest 
of costumes, so as to 
give my readers the 
benefit of a descrip- 
tion of various smart 
gowns, which have 
been imported frome 
Paris by their respec-" 
tive owners for this | 
Particular function. 

One of the most 
attractive dresses was 
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MY DRESS FOK GOODWOOD. 


of silk muslin, with a design of 
trails of Gloire de Dijon roses, 
made over yellow silk, and fin- 
ished with most artistic touches 
of mouse-coloured velvet shot 
with yellow. Another dream of 
beauty was a white China 
crépe gown, embroidered 
with clusters of heartsease 
and pink hydrangea. The 
hem was bordered with an 
insertion of guipure, and 
the bodice was finished with 
folds of lace, fastened by a 
bow of deep purple velvet. 
The sleeves were also of 
guipure, caught in with 
bands of embroidered crépe, 
and reached to the 
elbow, where they 
were met by long 
gloves. A lace bon- 
net, trimmed with 
pansies and purple 
velvet, and a sun- 
shade to match, com- 
pleted this fairy-like 

attire. 

The costume, how-= 
ever, which excited 
my wildest envy, was. 
of palest grey benga- 
line, with long gored 
skirt, finished at the 
edge with a double 
ruche, headed by a 
band of silver em- 
broidery. The bodice. 
was perfectly plain, 
but drawn in at the 
waist with a deep 
Empire sash of em- 
broidered poplin, 
fringed with silver ; 
and this material was 
also used for the 
sleeves, which were 
arranged in a series 
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of puffs to the elbow. The bonnet was 
of silver lace and pink roses, and a bunch 
of these flowers was tucked carelessly 
into the corsage. In the hand was carried 
a small betting-book with richly-chased 
silver corners, lined with grey. 

I wore the first day a gown of eau de 
Nil silk, covered with mousseline de soie, 
and trimmed with chenille fringe the same 
Shade. Sunshade to correspond, and hat 
of the gauze, with wreath of pale green 
vats and plumes of feathers. 

There was a great gathering of sight- 
seers. The lawn, the grand stand, and 
the coaches being crowded by a brilliant 
throng, and at every turn the eye met 
the familiar face of some distinguished 
member of society. 

The hour before the big race of the 
day is always devoted to luncheon. And 
what hospitality is shown on these occa- 
sions, and what immense trouble is taken 
by hosts to make their guests happy and 
comfortable ! 

A merry party of six I noticed doing 
full justice to the contents of one of Mr. 
Benoist’s delightful picnic baskets, which 
had evidently contained all the dainties of 
the season. These hampers, combined 
with a table, are so skillfully arranged 
‘that they hold in the smallest possible 
space everything required to satisfy the 
most epicurean appetite, and 
in such a portable form that 
they cannot fail to recommend 
themselves to those who have » § 
once made use of them. 34 

Although for 
race- meetings 
our smartest y / 
and prettiest , 
frocks | 
must be 
brought 
into re- 

uisition, 
or morn- 
ing wear 
at the 
sea - side 
there is 
nothing 
more 
suitable 
and ap- 
propriate 
than a 
neatly- 
made 
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navy serge costume; so, before leaving 
town I invested in this useful addition to 
my wardrobe. 
A wag, 
who con- 
sidered 
himself a 
student 
of ladies’ 
dress, once 
asked me 
how it was 
that blue 
serge en- 
joyed an 
evergreen 
popularity. 
Ignoring 
his jest, in 
all serious- 
ness I re- @& 
plied,— 4 
Because it 
is the most 
adaptable 
material in 
com mer- 
cial crea- r 

tion. <a ;, 

: A NAVY SERGE COSTUME. 

So, in- (From Charles Gask & Uo.) 
deed, it is; for you can make it serve 
for festive occasions by adding a brightly 
coloured front and elaborate 
braiding, or render it abso- 
lutely utilitarian for the 





coming withal. 
Two ques- 


to women 
VY, have giv- 
Yj, ,, en rise 
Yj, to lively 
Yf disc us- 
a ///// sion in 
thenews- 
papers 
during 
the last 
few 
weeks. 
Sir Jas. 
Crichton 
Browne 
I set the 
ball rol- 
ling with 
an inter- 


THE PICNIC BASKET. 
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esting lecture on “The Decline of Beauty,” 
and this was quickly followed by a smart 
leader in a contemporary on “Women 
and Club Life.” ith reference to the 
former subject, it will be generally granted, 
[ think, that the majority of girls can lay 

eater claims to beauty, and physically 
are better developed women than their 
mothers and grandmothers were. Ath- 
letics, swimming, drilling, &c., taught by 
perfectly qualified mistresses, who have 
made a complete study of their subjects, 
have done a great deal to improve the 
figure of the girl of the period, while 
advanced education has given her a more 
intelligent expression, and opened her 
mind in various interesting directions. It 
certainly must be allowed that up to the 
present time too much attention has been 
given in women’s colleges, high schools, 
and similar institutions, to the study of 
mathematics, classics, &c., since other 
equally, if not more, important things 
have had to be sacrificed. But the scale 
appears to be turning, and in many places 
girls are taught cooking, dressmaking, 
&c., on thoroughly scientific principles. 
What strikes me as another fault to which 
high school girls are prone, is that from 
the fact of their having so many lessons 
to do out of school, and from their parents 
trying, with the best intentions, to shield 
them from any interruptions whatsoever, 
they are apt to grow somewhat selfish 
over their work, and to become less 
willing to help in the home, or to do any- 
thing that is not strictly included under 
the head of “lessons.” 

These “home lessons” I consider are 
the bane and curse of the rising genera- 
tion, and put too great a strain upon boys 
and girls alike, at the most important 
period of their life. 

Clubs for men and women, or for the 
fair sex only, have multiplied within .the 
last few years, both in London and the 

rovinces, to an extraordinary degree. 

his, however, may be accounted for to 
a certain extent by the large numbers 
annually compelled, by force of circum- 
stances, to struggle for daily bread. In 
the pursuit of business or pleasure inter- 
vals of rest are required, and to within 
arecent date it was not easy for ladies 
whose homes lay too far away to revisit 
them during the day, or to find a resting 
Place anywhere. ‘Neither is it agree- 
able for women, unless of a very strong- 
minded order, to go uninvited to the 
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houses of their friends, with the ho 
of being asked to luncheon or tea. To 
have parcels sent unsolicited to the 
address of a casual acquaintance also 
requires a certain amount of audacity ; 
and it is asking a favour which it may be 
difficult to repay, to make appointments 
with tradespeople at the residence of a 
comparative stranger. 

So for the fin de stécle woman, clubs have 
become one of the necessaries of life ; but 
directly they attempt to supply the place 
of homes for those who have them already, 
they cease to fulfil their proper functions. 

Few men now object to see their 
womenkind suitably employed, if the 
necessity arises for them to earn their 
own livelihood; but they have a very 
natural prejudice to their rushing into 
various branches of industry for which 
they are practically unsuited. If they will 
refrain from trying to dislodge men from 
the posts they at present occupy, and will 
keep to the work for which they are best 
adapted, and are able to do well and 
worthily, they will pass unscathed through 
the bustle of the market-place; but let them 
once step aside into men’s paths, they will 
receive the same jostling and rough usage 
that the sterner sex do not hesitate to 

eal out to each other. There is a law of 
nature which all our striving and strug- 
gling will not alter, namely, that “woman 
was made to be the helpmeet of man,” not 
his opponent and rival. 

Apropos of this subject, it has occurred 
to me that there is one opening for the 
well-educated woman of refined tastes 
which so far, I believe, has had no ad- 
herents. I refer to the packing of per- 
sonal treasures, combined with the active 
superintendence during household re- 
movals. I am aware that certain firms 
undertake all responsibility in such cases, 
and send professional packers. But even 
if this is done, a woman’s quick eye and 
discernment would be of inestimable ad- 
vantage when the actual arrangement of 
the furniture was in progress, and also to 
put those finishing touches which make 
all the difference in the world between a 
house and “a home.” If one of these 
“lady helps” would go over the old house 
with the mistress thereof, and consult 
with her upon the capabilities of the new 
one, carefully ascertaining her views re- 
specting the fittings of the various rooms, 
and would then conscientiously and intel- 
ligently undertake the necessary labour 
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which the busy worker, or woman of the 
world, finds such a severe task upon her 
energies, I feel sure that her services 
would be well paid, and that a fair living 
might be gained. 

Having recently become the happy pos- 
sessor of an ideal form of fireplace decora- 
tion, behind which a fire may be laid 
ready for lighting, and which does not in 
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“ JARDINIBRE,” ARRANGED WITH FLOWERS. 
(Barnard, Bishop & Barnard, Norwich.) 





any way impede ventilation, | am anxious 
that as many of my readers as possible 
should share my good fortune. It con 
sists of an ornamental cast iron or brass 
jardiniére, supplied with hooks by which 
it may be attached to the bars of the 
grate, and when filled with flowers forms 
a pretty and artistic adjunct to the fur- 
niture of any room. 
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A COMEDY IN ONE ACT. 


Davip 


ScenE—A room very poorly but neatly fur- 
nished. A bed-sofa in one corner, so 
arranged that the light from the window 
can fall on it. Several chairs and a 
table. Playbills, etc., lying about. Door 
leading to street. Door leading to inner 
room. Mary asleep on sofa. RALPH 
at the foot of the sofa. Joun at the 
head. Mary wakes. 


RALPH. 
Mary. 
aching so. 
Joun. 


Feeling any better, Mary ? 
About the same. My head is 


Not any better, dear ? I almost 
fear to leave you. 


Ratpx. What nonsense, man. The 
crisis will occur in about two hours’ time. 
She is no worse now than she has been 
many times before. The fever has nearly 
spent itself. (Zo Mary) Drink this. 
(Gives a glass to Mary. Mary drinks.) 

Mary. I don't like your physic, Ralph. 
It is so bitter. 

Ratpx. Like many another thing in 
life. You seldom find a medicine that is 
pleasant to the taste. 

Mary. Why do you look so anxious, 
John ? 

Joun. 
know it. 

Mary. Where do you play to-night ? 
Tell me about it; I’ve forgotten. My 
memory seems to go so often now. Ah! 
sure 'tis he—that it is not a dream ? 

_ Joan, No, love; this is no dream. 
I've dreamt it often enough to know the 
difference by now. The one is humble. 


Do I look so, dear? I did not 


GARRICK. 
Joun HaATHERLEY. 


Characters. 
RaLpu CHESTERFIELD. 
Mary HATHERLEY. 


perhaps. Not ideal; but gold and solid. 
The other, glory, fame, and idea/; but, 
alas! hollow. 

Mary. To act with David Garrick. 
Now, after all these years. (Begins to 
doze). 

Ratpu. It was a great day for you, old 
friend, when Garrick met you. May be 


ENTER GARRICK, UNOBSERVED. 
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now your tide has turned, and fortune 
smiles on you. 


Joun. Who knows? Stranger. things 
have happened. 
Ratpu. Don’t talk so-loud. Mary 


must sleep now. If she can sleep now, 
all may be well. There will be little 
danger of the fever taking a worse form. 
If not, she will be greatly better—almost 


well when you return. Yes, John. 
Stranger things have happened. A great 
future may be in store for you. Who 


knows ? Fate is a strange thing, truly. 
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kind. (Look. 
ing round the room.) But this is no place, 
sir, to receive you in. 


Joun. Sir, you are too kind. 


Garrick. Tut, tut, my friend. I did 
not come to see your house, but your 
wife. (Sees Mary.) Ah! poor lady, 
She is indeed ill. 

Racpx. No worse, sir, than she has 
been many times before. 

Garrick. The sea breeze and a change 
of air would bring her round faster than 
any physic, I’m thinking. 

Joun. There are many in this city 


IF SHE CAN SLEEP NOW, ALL MAY BE WELL. 


Joun. Fate! Dave I put my trust in 
fate ? (Enter GARRICK, unobserved.) 
Fate, which has fought against me all my 
life. It was “Fate” told me I was an 
acter. 

Garrick. And now Fate makes you 
an acter known. Come, my dear young 
friend. “There is a destiny which guides 
our fate, rough hew it how we will.” 

Joun. You here, sir ? 

Garrick. Yes. Why not? Do me 
the honour of accepting these flowers. 
(Gives large bouquet of flowers.) 


who could do with a deal of that, sir. 
But as it is beyond their reach, why seek 
and long for it ? 

Garrick. I amt grieved to see her ill 
like this. (Zo Ratpu.) But I fancy she 
has a good friend in you, sir. And, iftt 
dces not pain you, would you tell me 
what made you forsake your calling as 4 
surgeon to become an actor ? 

Ratpu. My father 'prenticed me to 4 
friend of his—a surgeon. A good man, 
who knew his work as well as he was ol 
and crusty. A strange wind came ane, 
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whispering in my ear, told me I was an 
actor. 1 became—or attempted to become 
—one. Fell in love. Well. Presently, 
] met my friend, and am here. 

Garrick. I ask your pardon, sir. I 
see it was a cruel blow. 

Ratpw. Aye, and it was that. But to 
keep the secret was, I ken, the cruellest. 

Joun. Could I’ve not helped you? 
Could no one—— 

Rapu. Forgotten or mistaken love is 
best forgotten. If a love is false, not 
there, or broken, crying will not help or 
mend it. Let such things be. It is dan- 
gerous sometimes to stir those waters ; 
they may burst their bounds before you 
know it, and leave a 
rent which time may 
never heal. 

Garrick. True, 
very true, my friend. 
When once a love 
is dead, it must 

row afresh itself. 
No stranger can 
bring it back to life. 
No. Nor fan the 
dying flame. 

Joun. But I was 
no stranger—— 

Ratpu. Vo, man, 
no. It was long 
before I knew you. 
(Aside. And may 
God forgive that 
lie.) But save to 
those who feel the 
bond of love, all the 
world are strangers. 

Garrick. If your 
love is dead, ’tis 
better so ; for when 
dead, ’tis dead for 
ever. The blow is 
cruel—so cruel, that 
only those who've felt its sting can know. 
But then it’s over. Far better to die at 
once than linger on. To never know 
what rest or quiet is, to hunger on till 
death in one alternate hope and dread. To 
live a life so sad, that it seems nothing 
but a farce, and death a veritable repose. 
But come ; let us talk of something else. 
I crave your pardon, sir. I have opened 
an old wound, and the memories can be 
none too pleasant. 

Ratpw. They are not unpleasant. 
They are all I’ve had to live on ever 
since | knew the love I hoped had 
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sprung to life was dying, or, rather, never 
born. 

Garrick. I’ve often thought that love 
was like the stage. Acruel lesson, which 
all love and long to learn before they've 
more than gazed upon their task. A cruel 
lesson, the hardest of all- cruel lessons to 
be overcome. To some only are given the 
prize ; to some, but not to all. And some 
stray few will reach the ladder’s highest 
rung without much toil or pain. But 
when all men and women strive to be 
those few, they who conquer do so by the 
others’ fall. 

Rarpu. Still, there are many quite 
willing to learn that lesson, no matter 
how easy or how 
hard it may become. 

Garrick. And 
perhaps to find that 
the prize is not so 
mighty after all. 
That nought about 
it’s gold or solid, 
but mostly fraud 
and tinsel. 

Ratpu. Yet, you 
find hundreds 
yearly caught and 
burnt by this same 
glare and tinsel. 

Garrick. And 
will be so while 
time rolls on. Every 
man is an actor ac- 
cording as he’s cast, 
some one way, some 
another. Some fit 
their parts, some do 
not. "Tis the public 
who make a man.a 
famous actor. Make 
an idol of him. Set 
him upon a pedes- 
tal, then fall down 
and worship him—#il/ the wind changes. 
So it behoves all men, all public men 
whose fortunes lie at the mercy of the 
crowd, to befriend their fellow. 

Joun. I take it there is little fear, sir, 
of the wind changing in your instance. 
You have made your name and fortune by 
your talent, not by any sudden impulse of 
the crowd. Your kindness to me I can 
never 

Garrick. Tut, tut, my friend. The 
wind bloweth where it listeth. Who 
knows but that some day 1 may ask help 
of you? 


CRUEL BLOW. 
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Joun. It is hardly likely, sir. _ But if 
such a thing could happen, may there be 
taken from me that which in this life I 
hold the dearest if I should forget or 
hesitate for one moment to repay your 
kindness. 

GARRICK. 
to flattery. 

Joun. Pardon me, sir, it is not flattery. 

Garrick. Tut, tut. 1 know that, 
friend. But come, we must not tarry. | 
came to pay my compliments to your 
sweet wife. But as she sleeps | would 
not wake her, but will keep them for 
another time. Let’s hope there will be a 
brave one paid to-night at Drury Lane. 

To RALPH). 

ood day, my 
friend. 

Rarpx. Good 
day to you, sir. 
God bless thee, 
John. I will tell 
her all you wish 
to say. Do not 
wake her now. 
to, and God's 
help with you. 

Joun. Perhaps 
you are right. 
Twould be better 
not to wake her. 

GARRICK. 
Come along, 
friend; we can 
not tarry. You'll 
return in three 
hours’ time to 
find her well 
again, ready to 
share the triumph 
God knows you 
well deserve. 

[Joun embraces Mary, still sleeping, and 
exit with GARRICK. ] 

(Clock strikes six. Mary wakes). 
Mary. (Waking.) What hour was that? 
RaipH. What! Awake again, Mary ? 

So soon. 

Mary. (Laughing.) Truly, I must be. 
No—stay. Perhaps I’m talking in my 
sleep. Are you alone ? 

Ratpu. Truly,I must be. No—stay. 
Perhaps I’m dreaming. You're feeling 
better, now ? 

Mary. You tell me so. 

Racpx. And rightly ? 

Mary. Yes, that youdo. Your physic 
was bitter. Ugh! the taste of it. But its 


Ahem! Come, lad, I’m used 


JOHN, EXIT WITH GARRICK. 
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healing powers, I fancy, must be over- 
I'll go to Drury Lane to-night, 


natural. 
after all. 

Raven. I think not, Mary. 

Mary. Whynot? Iam able. 
(Attempts to rise, but falls.) 

Ravpu. You'll not go far like that, I 
fancy. You had best lie down again. | 
see you are better now. The crisis is 
past. Yes, the colour’s coming back to 
your cheeks again. You are looking your 
old self once more. The fever has left 
yc 1 very weak, but far better than we 
da: 2d even to hope. You have had some 
hard fights with death. 

Mary. Don’t look like that, dear Ralph; 
you frighten me. 
Don’t talk of 
death just now. 
Ugh! it’s cold 
and clammy. 
Ralph, I'll never 
get well if you 
look at me like 
that. Lean down 
and kiss me. 
(Thoughtfully 
and tenderly). 
Thanks, many 
thanks, dear 
Ralph, for all 
your kindness. 
(Suddenly sees 
flowers.) What 
lovely flowers! 
Where did they 
come from? Who 
brought them 
here? Ralph, 
dear Ralph, are 
they for me ? 

Ra.pu. ( Aside.) 
Sweet little 
butterfly. (Aloud.) Yes, dear, for you. 
But guess who brought them. 

Mary. Now you want to 
riddles. Mr. Garrick ? 

Ravpu. Right, at the first time. He 
has not long been gone. 

Mary. Mr. Garrick? No—sure now 
you're joking. Mr. Garrick? No, it is 
impossible ! 

Ratpx. A sober fact. "Twas Mr. 
David Garrick brought them, with his love 
to you. He and no other. 

Mary. Mr. Garrick! 
house ? What did he say ? 

Ravpu. What did he say? Oh, many 
things, dear child. 


See! 


ask me 


Here—in this 
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Tell me them. Go on—go on. 

Well, he said that love—— 

Mary. Love! Did he talk of iove ? 

Ratpw. Yes. He said that love was 
like a wind coming from you know not 
where ; brought to life you know not how. 
Rising, falling, fluttering. A single second 
more and the storm has passed; all is 
viet and still. Again, another second, 
and it is rushing, tearing madly along like 
a mighty torrent; it sweeps you from 
your foothold; twirls you round and 
round, while your whole frame vibrates 
beneath its pressure. Yes, Garrick is 
right. Love can be likened to nothing else 
onearth. Itis a wind, and nothing more. 

Mary. Well, I’m not so sure. Perhaps 
he is right. What else did he talk about ? 
Tell me. I am dying to hear. Go on. 

Ratpx. Oh, many things: but I've 
forgotten. 

Mary. Forgotten! No, sui 
not forgotten. Thin, d r Ralph. Jhink 
long and well. Suely ‘ou’ve ~ot for- 
gotten. I’d have di mke 2 in h_ every 
word. 

Rate. Perhaps sc. But this excite- 
ment will undo you; it will make you 
worse. You had best try to go to sleep 
again. 

Mary. 


Mary. 
RALPH. 


you've 


Fiddlesticks! dear Ralph. I 
don’t want to go 


to sleep. John 
will be back in 
an hour from 
now, and I must 
be awake when 
he returns. I 
want amusing. 
Amuse me, dear 
Ralph. Do. 

Racpu. Well. 
if you won’: 
sleep, you had 
best lay still and 
quiet. 

Mary. Fiddle- 
sticks! dear 
Ralph, again. | 
want to be 
amused. If [ 
lay quiet I only 
lay and think. 
(Dreamily.) And 
I've been think- 
ing a lot lately, 
about the old 
time before my 
marriage—when 


YOU THOUGHT I LOVED YOU. 
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I was always well—when I first knew 
you. 

Rarpu. (Aside.) Oh, my God in 
heaven! make her talk of any other thing 
but that! Not now, not now. My love is 
dead—is dead. I cannot bear it! 

Mary. (Cont. dreamily.) You're not 
listening, Ralph. All the lovers I used to 
have—all shapes and sizes. Do you re- 
member, Ralph ? (The stage has gradually 
darkened.) How dark it’s getting. Don't 
you remember, Ralph, all the lovers I 
had, good men and bad, and all the flowers 
and presents they used to bring? And, do 
you know, I used to fancy sometimes that 
amongst all my lovers you, in your quiet 
way, were one. I thought once you loved 
me. 

Ratpu. You thought I loved you? You 
thought J /oved ? 

Mary. Ralph? Ralph? 

Ratpu. J, who loved you years ago— 
years before | gave you to another man. 
Gave you to another man, who knew you 
scarce as many days as | had known you 
years—gave you to him without one word. 
/, who've loved you nearly all your life. 
And yet, you tell me that you thought I 
loved. Because I did not sigh and moan 
and say soft words to you—-words of 
senseless meaning, you only thought I 
loved. Because 
I did not force 
myself upon you, 
’twas only by 
the reason of my 
love. J loved you 
more than any 
man on earth; 
but when I saw 
I'd lost, I did not 
tell the world. 
I made no boast 

no scandal of 
it. I kept my 
love in_ secret, 
and till now have 
never breathed a 
word of it to any 
living soul. For 
this same reason, 
you only thought 
I loved. For 
years I've tried 
to forget I ever 
loved. I've tried 
to leave you, but 
I dare not. 
gave you to the 
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man who took away the love you might 
have given to me. I gave you to him 
without one word, because I thought you 
loved him best. To him—a stranger ; 
a man I barely knew. 1 might have 
killed him had I liked. He was only 
young and weak, whilst I was strong and 
twice his years. But no, | have always 
been his friend. I never even envied him. 
And for a reason for all this passion tell 
you now that J /oved you. No fancy boy- 
ish love, but love. You shrink from me. 
You shudder as in fright. 
me? Can I keep back the waters that 
have burst their bounds? Amswer I say! 
answer! and answer truth. J/'ve nursed 
you back to life. When you were sick 
and ill, and at death’s door, 'twas / 
watched over you; and ’twas the know- 
ledge I had learnt before I knew you that 
brought you back to life; and it was my 
skill gave you back to him. J never 
tempted you to break your marriage vows. 
I -kept my love in secret, and till now, 
through all these years, have never told 
you that I loved. You've brought this 
torrent on yourself. You tell me that you 
fancied once you thought I loved. \f mine 
then’s not been love, what is ? 
Mary. Ralph! Ralph! 
this all mean ? 
Ratpw. Mean? Why, 


What does 


surely, you 


But what of 
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never took my words in earnest, did you ? 
Have I carried the farce too far? Have] 
frightened you too much ? 

Mary. The farce ? 

Ratpu. Why, Mary! Don’t you re 
member just now you asked me to amuse 
you? That you did not want to sleep; 
that your eyes were heavy; that you must 
be awake on John’s return; that you 
wanted to be amused. Well, / am an 
actor, that is all, and thought to amuse 
you with a simple tale to pass away 
your sleepy hour. 

Mary. But your tale was _ nearer 
tragedy than comedy, your acting was 
so real. 

Ratpw. And what of that ? 
the comic part of it. 


That's 
I am an actor, and 


have but acted as an actor should. 
I was silly to be so frightened; 


r 


Why, 


Mary. 
but I knew not what to think. 
Ralph, you are trembling still ! 

Rap. I always do when I am ner- 
vous. The time is drawing very close. 
John should be back directly. . 

Mary. Now you've made me nervous. 
Hark! hark! His step. 

Rarpu. (Aside.) Thank God! she 
does not know the truth. Please God, 
she never shall. 

(Enter Joun.) 
TABLEAU. CurTAIN. 
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DIS through no fault of 
our own, gave rise 

to several serious reflections. Our loss 
in hard cash and timepieces was con- 
siderable, and the blow to confidence was 
fatal; but we might have borne all that 
meekly and uncomplainingly, as a part of 
the programme, if it were not for the 
assurance—rubbed in, so to speak, at every 
pore of the body—that we were regarded 
as gilded British imbeciles whom a benevo- 
lent Providence had sent out to be fleeced 
—fleeced without compunction. In the 
United States there is no sympathy for 
that huge mass of humanity known 
vaguely as fools. These are invariably 
importations. : 
“It’s like this,” a kindly Yankee ex- 
plained to us. “The ole world’s played 
out ; effete, decrepit, sinking, tottering to 
its fall, as you might say. Natirally 
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CHAPTER V. 


nothing worth a shuck can come out of it. 
‘Taint in natir to have smart men born 
from a race of dunderheads. So in 
Yurrip they manifactirs fools, and we 
consume the article, so to speak. It’s 
a’most the only import on which there's 
no dooty.” 

Native born Americans are so like Major 
Bagstock, that is, so cute and devilish sly, 
it would be a waste of time on their part 
to try to impose on each other, so they 
impose on foreigners, and they do it with 
pre-eminent success. Brown once knew 
a man who cherished a grudge against the 
Americans because his great-great-grand- 
father’s second cousin's brother's wife had 
been slighted by George Washington; 
and he went out with the avowed purpose 
of “ busting up” the country. He crossed 
the Atlantic in the finest saloon that money 
could procure on the best of steamers, 
with a special table and _half-a-dozen 
stewards all to himself. He made no 
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secret of his object, and naturally his 
mission excited a good deal of interest. 
Well, he spent a lively three weeks in the 
free and independent west, then he was 
packed home in the steerage as a destitute 
alien. That’s a way the Americans have 
of receiving visitors. Strangers in America 
may be hungry and have nothing to eat, 
and thirsty and have nothing to drink, and 
sleepy and have nowhere to lay their 
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am not quite sure what “rock-bottom” 
means, but that’s how all true Americans 
begin. Probably it means an instinct to 
take in your neighbours ; at any rate, that 
seems to be the royal road to wealth in 
the Great Republic. 

As we didn’t understand the trick, our 
capital began to ebb. And there wasn't 
the least sympathy for us, not the least. 
Everybody to whom we confided. our tale 
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heads; but they can never complain of 
not being taken in. Our dear cousins 
are remarkably hospitable in that respect. 
On the whole, perhaps it is best to go to 
America without any money ; it's the only 
way of having some after awhile. All 
American millionaires begin without a 
cent, the few who start with a little 
borrowed capital being obliged to lose it 
before they can make headway. It’s a 
goed plan to start on “rock-bottom.” I 


of wrong and woe, snickered in their 
sleeves, and remarked that there were 
some right smart men in the States. The 
fact that we had a real live duke did not 
make things any easier for us. Indeed, I 
was sometimes inclined to think the title 
did us harm; but I wouldn’t have said so 
for the world; for poor Smith felt bad 
enough without any such grumblings on 
my part, though he valiantly kept up his 
heart, and even made a_ pretence 
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laughing at our losses. But I knew 
that he lay awake at night—I knew 
it from the sound of his sobbing, 
and the tracks of tears on his 
illow. ' 

The thing that galled him most 
was the unaccountable manner in 
which the American nobles, the 
immortal 400 of New York, kept 
aloof. They did not seem to be 
aware of his Grace’s existence, or, 
if they were, they never let on. 

“Why, dash their gilt hides,” 
said Smith, in a moment of vexa- 
tion. “Do they know what it 
means to have a member of the 
English aristocracy in their midst 
—the bloomin’ idiots!” Smith’s 
British blood came out there ; but 
he soon cooled down. “I am quite 
sure,” he added pathetically, after a 
while, “that if they only knew I 
was here, invitations would pour 
in upon me. 

Brown ventured to mention the 
free advertisements in the press. 








“Don’t be so innocent,” replied 
the Duke. “ You ought to know by 
this time the best people, the upper 
ten especially, never read the papers. If 
you notice when some great man replies to 
some criticism in the press, he always says, 
‘My attention has been drawn to so-and- 
so, not ‘I have seen so-and-so.’ It is 
clear that the attention of the four hundred 
has not been called to my presence in 
New York. Now one of two things must 
be done, and done quickly. Either we 
shake the dust of this place off our feet for 
ever, or we take steps to make ourselves 
known to select circles.” 

_We unanimously agreed it would be a 
pity to turn tail and run; so we decided 
to make a move on the select circles. The 
difficulty was to know where or how to 
begin. As usual Smith himself, I mean 
the Duke, was the one to suggest a 
course. 

“I see by this morning’s paper that 
Vanderbilt was out in Central Park yes- 
terday, driving his 2.25 horse, Blue 
Dragon,” he said. “ I'll go out to drive, too, 
and see if I don’t create a sensation.” 

As we did not know the fashionable 
and proper vehicle to hire, we hurried to 
Central Park to reconnoitre. Many nurses 
were there with gorgeous perambulators, 
and a few sporting blades with 2.25 
horses yoked to buggies. These were 
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tearing about in a manner to quicken the 
blood. 
“ That's it,” cried his Grace enthusias- 


tically. “It would be a graceful thing to 
patronise local customs. I thought of a 
high-wheeled dog-cart; but I'll have a 
buggy instead. Vanderbilt drives early. 
Now, my hearties, to conquer New York.” 

We found our way to a livery stable, 
and selected our equipage. The livery 
man got his own terms—fifteen dollars 
for two hours. That was exactly three 
times what he had a right to charge ; but 
we were getting accustomed to extortion 
by this time ; and besides, we were in no 
mood to wrangle like Jews about price. 
“Let’s do the thing tip-top,” said the 
Duke. “This iniquitous stableman may 
help to make us known.” As it turned 
out he helped greatly; but of that 
presently. 

In America, when you hire a vehicle 
they do not send out a driver to take care 
of you. You are supposed to do that 
yourself. If you are accustomed to 
horses, the exercise is pleasant ; if not, it 
is rather uncertain. Now, Smith could 
have told a horse from an elephant any- 
where, for he had seen horses often. 
When he lived at Brixton, and was en- 
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gaged all day in addressing circulars in 
the city, he occasionally took the "bus of a 
morning. Besides, he had once or twice 
ridden in cabs ; but he had never touched 
a rein, or handled a whip, and in the 
whole course of his life he had not been 
on a familiar footing with a single horse. 
Yet that liveryman had no hesitation in 
giving him charge of the fiercest animal in 
New York. No doubt he was led to do 
this from Smith’s swagger about managing 
a four-in-hand in Hyde Park, and his 
brazen request for “a beast that can go, 
you know.” 

It has been remarked by wise people, 
that the gods sometimes confound mortals 
by giving them what they ask for. I 
don’t know why they should have hada 
spite against Smith, except on the ground 
that he was “down on his luck.” He got 
a beast that could go, with results that 
were not anticipated. 

As a buggy holds but two people, Brown 
was to accompany the Duke, and I| was to 
watch the performance in the Park, and 
report the impression. 

The horse danced when he came out, 
threw back his ears, made a feint of dart- 
ing at the company, and in a general way 
showed a playful and humorous dis- 
position. It took three men to harness 
him, and they did not succeed without 
the aid of some vigorous swearing. I 
thought Smith looked a trifle nervous ; 
but he took his seat with an air of gaiety 
and confidence, and Brown jumped up 
beside him. 

“You'll see the sensation we'll make,” 
whispered his Grace tome. “By Jove! 
this is going to be immense.” 

Just then the stableman slapped the 
horse with his open hand, and the horse, 
by way of suitable acknowledgment, shook 
its head, and let fly with its heels. 

“Is the brute vicious ?” asked Smith. 

“ Quiet as a lamb, an’ a devil to go,” said 
the stableman, “aint you, Betsy ? Aint 
youygftsmeck as a saint, an’ faster’n ole 

iésee only the man behind can handle 
the ribbons ? 
yer paces.” 

Smith gathered up the ribbons, and 
Betsy started, I following to the best of 
my ability. 

Presently we got into Fifth Avenue, 
and Smith tried to head Betsy for the 
main entrance to the Park, which was 
hard by. But ignoring both it and 
Smith’s efforts to guide her, she dashed 
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There now, ole gall, show 
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past, and down Fifth Avenue, like a rup- 
away locomotive, her heels striking fire 
enough from the flints to burn down a 
city. Smith wrestled gallantly, and, by 
superhuman exertion, induced her to turn 
and come back. A second time she passed 
the gate like a flash, though Smith pulled 
with all his might to turn her in. When 
he found he had failed, he cast a glance at 
me, as if to say, “Did you ever see sucha 
d——d fool of a horse ? I wish to heaven 
I was well out of this.” 

With Brown’s aid he brought her about 
again, knocking down six pedestrians on 
the side-walk, and two policemen who 
had vainly tried to bar the progress of 
Betsy. The sensation was beginning 
earlier than was expected. Back she bolted 
in her first course ; but both occupants of 
the buggy were now driving, and they got 
her through the gate with no worse mis- 
hap than running down a perambulator 
with two infantile millionaires in it, and 
leaving the maid in hysterics. I restored 
the squalling millionaires to their places, 
kissed the maid to soothe her, and told 
her the Duke of Dunnington would apolo- 
gise in person to her master. In the 
twinkling of an eye a surging crowd was 
pressing in upon me with cries of “ Lynch 
him,” and indignant shouts of “ Did ye see 
the furrin varmint a kissin’ of a free and 
independent American lady? He’s put her 
screamin’ mad. Make mince-meat and 
sausages of him.” And they nearly did. 
I escaped, just in remnants, so to speak, 
and left more of my clothing in the hands 
of the mob than I could well afford to lose. 

Meanwhile Betsy was warming to her 
work in a manner that was attracting the 
universal attention of the people in the 
park. Her gait was peculiar, for she was 
a pacer. Now a pacer does not canter oF 
gallop ; under no provocation will it do 
these things. It simply stretches its neck, 
and flings its four legs into space, and 
looks to see if there is an express traip 
about to try odds with. The motion is not 
graceful; but the speed—ye gods, the 
speed! You should have seen Betsy. 
You should have stood beside the track 
and seen that buggy shoot past—a mere 
vision of fluttering feet, and streaming 
mane, and fiery nostrils, and flashing 
wheels ; and over all two white, strained 
faces. Talk about Roman chariot races 
and a 2.25 pace. Here was such a chariot 
flight as the Romans had never dreamed 
of, and the pace was a 1.25 pace—a flying 
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pace, a pace that left the wind behind, and 
made the birds stop and wonder what new 
mode of locomotion had been invented. 

“T'll tell you what it is, stranger,” said 
an admiring and excited spectator to me, 
“thet hoss is jest a streak of greased 
lightning. Halleluiah, but it does go. 
Now, if you was inclined to bet——” I 
shook my head sadly and moved off. 

“ Jerusalem,” cried a man at my elbow, 
as soon as I had taken up a new position, 
“see the darned thing go. Now I call 
that bewtecful—that is pacing and no 
mistake. If you was disposed to bet-——” 

I cast an imploring look at 
him and moved on again. 

Presently a third man 
said : 

“Aint that jest bully now ? 

Reckon it’s a Cowboy showin’ 
off an unbroken colt. Susan- 
nah, sech a pace! and the fun 
aint half over. Now, stranger, 
if you had any idea of puttin’ 
on a little money ——” 


YOU SHOULD HAVE STOOD BESIDE THE TRACK AND SEEN THAT BUGGY S$:100T PAST. 


“Sir,” I pleaded, “ you see before you a 
hapless stranger. Have mercy upon me. 
I am far from home and parents, and there 
is a conspiracy to make me bet. Take 
pity on a lonely orphan.” 

His lower jaw sank as he slowly ex- 
amined me with saucer eyes. 

“Waal, you air a comical cuss,” he re- 
marked at length. “ Orphant away from 


yer parients, air you, an’ clean agin bettin’. 
My—my! what a innercent lamb to be 
out all alone in this wicked world. I'll 
bet, now, when yer at home, mammy gives 
ye clam-pies and Johnny-cakes fur bein’ 


? 
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so good. Ducky, I like you. It does me 
Good to clap my eyes on innercent youth. 

ope mammy’s well. If I was you, sonny, 
I’d toddle back to her.” I left that man; 
and as | was going away, he and some of 
his friends began to shout after me, “‘ Does 
your mother know you're out ?” 

Central Park is well provided with 
eminences. I toiled to the top of one at 
least fifty feet high, and watched the Duke. 
It was some time before I could fix him, 
for he flew so fast round the circle of the 
park that the eye could scarcely keep up 
with him. Betsy was certainly doing it 
in glorious style. People crowded along 
the track and cheered, and fresh multi- 
tudes were hurrying in at all the entrances 
to see the fun. On the first round I 
limped down to the track-side, and 
shouted to Smith, “Hullo! old fellow, 
you seem in a deuce of a hurry.” But 
he was half-a-mile ahead ere I could 
finish the sentence. There was another 
buggy with a fast horse a hundred yards 
in front, and Betsy had clearly made up 
her mind to pass it. The Duke hung on 
to the reins with his whole force, but 
Betsy did nct seem to be aware of it. On 
she sped, her neck craned, her legs flying 


loose, and the buggy spinning like a top 


at her heels. The excitement was getting 
intense. The throng that lined both sides 
of the track fifty deep, shouted itself 
hoarse, and bookmakers were beaming. 
The betting was twenty to one on Betsy. 
Round whirled the Duke again in his 
headlong flight, pulling desperately with 
both hands, for Brown had taken charge 
of the whip. Betsy was doing it better 
than ever. The people shrieked to let 
her out, and a cordon of police tried to 
stop her. She went through them like a 
bolt from a bow, apparently ignorant of 
their existence. On the third round the 
betting was fifty to one, and the Duke 
throwing his entire weight on the ribbons. 
On the fourth round he was standing in 
the buggy, minus his hat, and with hair 
and coat flying wildly in the wind. Betsy 
had diminished the distance between her- 
self and her competitor to fifty yards, and 
the betting was seventy to one. Other 
vehicles crawled out of the way, and 
horsemen stood still to gaze in wonder. 
The people were frantic ; never had they 
seen such an exhibition in Central Park. 
The Duke was assuredly making a great 
sensation. : 

Two rounds more, and the distance 
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between the rivals was only ten yards 
and it was a hundred to one on Beta 
Smith had his feet against the dash. 
board, and the look in his face seemed 
to say he did not particularly enjoy the 
situation. The man in front tickled up 
his fast horse; Betsy saw it and re 
sponded, and the vast concourse roared, 
At the next round, Betsy was neck and 
neck with her rival; then, throwing her 
feet further into space, she spurted, draw- 
ing quickly ahead. It seemed as if all 
New York sent up a yell when she 
triumphed. The shout gave Betsy fresh 
spirit, and she flew round the course, just 
to show what she could do after gaining 
a stiff victory. 

She might have gone on for ever if she 
had not changed her mind, for nothing 
earthly could have stopped her. But she 
liked variety, and so when she next came to 
the entrance she thought it would bean 
entertaining thing to dash out through 
the seething crowd. Shrieks of fright and 
pain rent the air at this new manceuvre, 
and the Duke and Brown pulled for their 
lives. It made no difference to Betsy. 
On she plunged amid screams and execra- 
tions, as she had plunged amid shouts of 
glee and encouragement. Outside she 
smashed a carriage, then bent a lamp-post, 
and finally tried a tilt with a dray. The 
dray had rather the best of it ; but Betsy 
was still unconquered. The buggy was 
in shivers; but she went her way, taking 
the shafts. When she felt that the crisis 
had come, she cast a backward glance at 
Smith, as if to say, “So you are cometo 
grief, are you? Well, you must admit 
vou have had a good spin, anyway. Sorry 
I can’t tarry. Take care of yourselves,’ 
and she went her way, leaving the Duke 
and Brown prostrate in the wreck of 
the buggy. 

I hurried up, and asked Smith how he 
felt. ‘“ You have made an immense sen- 
sation,” I said encovragingly. “I suppose 
so,” he answered feebly. “ The beast did 
go, didn’t it? I suppose you didn’t notice 
Vanderbilt in the crowd. Old man, | 
think that drive will do me for a long time.” 

We did not see Vanderbilt ; but we saw 
a police commissioner, who invited the 
Duke and Brown to a private conference 
on the subject of furious driving. By the 
customs of the country it was an invite 
tion they could not refuse; and as they 
hobbled painfully away, the jeering crowd 
that followed them made various sugges 
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tions as to the best mode of having their 


2 
Jd 


only laughed when he vowed he would 


etsy blood. see that the British lion gave the neck of 
dash. The humiliations of that afternoon had the American eagle a twist it would not 
emed better be passed over swiftly. Democratic get the better of. “ You outrage a British 


y the . licemen took an English duke and cast 
him into a Republican prison, with as little 
respect or ceremony as if he were a na- 
yared. | tive boodler new convicted of petty theft. 
k and | Though Smith vehemently swore to his 
g her ducal rank, they didn’t heed him, and they 


subject,” cried Smith indignantly, “see 
if a British gunboat does not avenge his 
wrongs. I tell you you will not lay hands. 
on an Englishman with impunity.” But 
they only laughed the more. 

(To be continued). 
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London-—-that is, fashionable London— 
is in brown holland and curl-papers. Its 
denizens and votaries are away stumping 
the country, from John o’ Groat's to Land’s 
End, for votes of admittance to the best 
Club in London—and Mayfair is in charge 
of the caretaker and policeman. 


* at * 


It is not my intention to follow our law- 
makers on their rounds of stump oratory. 
This is the special and particular business 
of the Daily Press, and right well they do 
it, too. Fleet Street, the home of the big 
London Dailies, has been, for the last few 
weeks, in a perfect roar of excitement till 
far into the night, and even into the early 
hours of the morning. 

“ Latest results of the Polls,” is the cry 
of the street urchin from morning to night, 
and as the shades of evening fall, the 
magic lantern is brought into requisition, 
and the latest returns are shadowed forth 
to the surging crowd, patiently waiting 
below. The pros and cons are eagerly 
discussed, and the air is rent with cheers 
and groans. Here one sees the man of 
broadcloth and shiny silk hat, elbowing 
the son of toil in well-worn tweed or fus- 
tian—both full of the excitement of the 
moment, and perchance closely arguing 
their pet theories. Whilst skirmishing 
around them all are the light fingered 
gentry, who “toil not nor spin,” gathering 
in their harvest of watches and purses, and 
making hay while the magic lantern 
shines. 

a * * 

Henley Regatta, usually the venue of 
all that is bright and smart, has this year 
been shorn of much of its prettiness, 
chiefly through the counter attraction of 
the Elections. Henley weather also pre- 
vailed, and the wind it blew, and the rain 
it rained; and these two potent causes 
were ‘quite sufficient to account for the 
poor attendance of spectators, and the 
absence of those bewitching toilettes dear 
to the feminine heart, and which so mate- 
rially help to brighten and enliven our 
national regatta. 

The floral decoration of the housebcats, 
which is usually a sight in itself, was 
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almost spoilt by the gale of wind and rain 
that raged on the first day, and very few 
of the owners had the heart to renew their 
ruined treasures; so that when I got down 
on the second day, the beauty of the 
flowers was gone. 

* * * 

The chief feature of the regatta proper 
was the race for the Diamond Sculls, for 
which Mr. Ooms, a Dutchman, and Mr. 
MacHenry, a Frenchman, had entered 
against our own scullers, the former win- 
ning in the final heat in the most easy 
manner. 

It seems rather an anomaly that the 
Blue Ribbon of our Amateur Rowing 
Clubs should be captured by a foreigner. 
In professional rowing, we have long since 
seen our chief prizes borne away by Aus- 
tralians and Canadians, but we thought 
our amateurs were safe. 

Mr. Ooms hails from The Neptunus 
Club of Amsterdam, and fs certainly a fine 
specimen of an athlete, and well deserves 
his success. I hope, however, that next 
year will see the trophy brought home 
again. 

a * * 

I hear that Mr. Sims Reeves is about to 
take a class at the Guildhall School of 
Music. This flourishing institution, which 
is a really fine and commodious building, 
stands a little way back from the Thames 
embankment. It is doing a real service 
to the art of Music and Singing, and | 
hear that many of the pupils may be 
expected to make their mark in the art 
they have chosen. Mr. Herbert Reeves, 
son of the grear tenor, has, I believe also, 
an appointment at the same school. 

* * * 

I have had quite a number of nice letters 
from lady readers in reference to the short 
article, “ Whispers from the Womans 
World.” Most of them make the com- 
plaint that the article is not long enough. 
This is a fault which I am sorry to say 
cannot be very well altered; the limited 
space of Tue Lupcate Montu ty precludes 
my giving more than a few pages to this 
series. However, it is a fault in the right 
direction, as when more is wanted it 5 
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very evident that the article is appreciated 
by those for whom it is intended, which 
js the great ambition of an editor’s life. 

* * * 


That scourge of the East, cholera, I am 
sorry to see is rapidly covering the eastern 

rtion of Europe, and has advanced as 
far as Paris, where several deaths are 
already reported. The South of Russia 
is in full possession of the terrible epi- 
demic. Baku, the seat of the petroleum oil 
wells, is now as a city of the dead ; all the 
merchants and well-to-do inhabitants, and 
many of the better class working people, 
have fled for their lives, and hardly a 
factory is at work. Quarantine is rigidiy 
enforced at the principal Black Sea ports, 
and thousands of fugitives are undergoing 
quarantine. The medical staff is sadly 
inadequate, and it appears that the cholera 
has obtained a complete mastery of this 
district. Although there is no sign yet of 
its appearance in England, still no loophole 
should be left open that prudence and 
foresight can suggest to protect ourselves 
from its invasion. It behoves the authori- 
ties here, generally, and the medical 
officers at all our seaports specially, to be 
on their guard. We ourselves, also, can 
do much to prevent its attacking us, by 
strict attention to all sanitary arrange- 
ments—unripe fruit, bad water and foul 
drains are some of the chief causes of its 
spread, and should be specially guarded 
against. 

* oe Sd 

We, in this tight little island, experience 
but seldom, and then only in a lesser 
degree, the effects of those terrible subter- 
ranean disturbances so common amongst 
countries less fortunately situated geo- 
graphically than ourselves. 

The volcano Etna is again in violent 
eruption. The lava is reported to have 
already overrun several villages and small 
towns in its vicinity. Large tracts of 
cultivated: land have been destroyed, with 
the farms and all the worldly possessions 
of the cultivators ; and as | write, there 
does not appear to be much sign of its 
immediate cessation. 

* * * 

lam sorry to say that owing to want of 
space I have been compelled to hold over 
the Cricket article this month. The 
County of Kent, however, will appear in 
the September number, accompanied by a 
full page of the Kent Eleven, and photos 
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of the chief members of the team, with an 
article by Mr. W. H. Patterson, the well- 
known gentleman player. 

* * * 

A well-known oculist authority, writing 
on the subject of reading and its effect on 
the eyes, says that long lines of print are 
very harmful to those who read much, as 
the eye cannot naturally take in the full 
line without injury to the sight, unless 
the head is moved to aid the eye—and 
that very few readers do this. The result 
is that the sight is strained, and ultimately 
much injured. He recommends short 
lines of type, so that the eye can take in 
the whole line without straining, and in- 
dicates that columns two inches wide, of 
good bold type, is about perfection for 
reading. 

I am pleased to say that “ The Monthly” 
therefore comes close under this category, 
and that my readers will not experience 
any injurious effects to their eyes from its 
perusal. 

” * * 

One of the many curious businesses of 
the East is that of collecting birds’ nests 
for human food. These delicacies, for as 
such they are esteemed, are formed by a 
species of swallow which builds its nest 
from a gelatinous secretion from the sali- 
vary glands, forming a kind of isinglass. 
The chief place of collection is in the 
Andaman Islands, and the best quality 
nests fetch their weight in silver, and are 
chiefly exported to the principal ports of 
China and Japan. 

* * * 


It is a long way to hark back from 
China to the United States, where the 
labour question is now causing serious 
thinkers to look forward with much 
anxiety as to the results of the various 
strikes which are going on all over the 
Eastern States. The most serious conflict 
took place at Carnegie’s Ironworks, v-here 
some thousands of men turned out a~<inst 
a reduction of wages. Non-unionists 
were taken on to fill their places, with the 
result that the former workers took the 
law into their own hands and turned them 
out by force. This brought a force of 
police and detectives on the scene ; these 
arrived in several barges, but before they 
could land, the strikers commenced firing 
on them with revolvers, and turned a can- 
non on the barges, compelling the officers 
of the law to surrender and give up their 
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arms. They were then marched off to 
the gaol and locked up by their conquerors. 
The final scene has not yet been played. 
Of course the law will be vindicated, but 
does it not seem that there should be some 
tribunal other than brute force or starva- 
tion to regulate disputes between capital 
and labour? We are told that “the 
labourer is worthy of his hire,” and it does 
not need proof that the world was made 
only for the few, but for the many. The 
difficulties of the whole question are 
immense, and we have felt the burden in 
this country as acutely as others: itisa 
question that must be solved sooner or 
later, and the sooner it is taken in hand 
the better it will be for the world at large. 


* * * 


There has just passed away one of the 
active spirits in the world of progress. 
Mr. Cyrus Field died on the 12th July, at 
New York. He was the pioneer of the 
Atlantic cable. The first cable between 
America and England was successfully 
laid in 1866 by the Great Eastern, under 
the auspices of Mr. Field. Several 
failures had taken place previously, but 
he still held to his project, and after en- 
countering and overcoming the indifference 
and hostile criticism which was raised 
against his enterprise, finally succeeded 
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in the end he had tenaciously held in view 
for many years. 
* * * 

For tweive years he, with a few kindred 
spirits, were incessantly working at the 
scheme of connecting the two Continents 
by telegraphic communication. Their 
financial troubles were a part of the buffet- 
ing they had to endure. At one time a 
share of the value of £2,000 ($10,000), in 
the New York, Newfoundland, and Lon- 
don Telegraphic Co., sold for £2 (S10), 
The happy purchaser subsequently re- 
ceiving dividends of £150 per annum 
for his investment of £2. 

* * a” 

Charles H. writes, asking if Tue Lup- 
GATE MontHLy intends producing football 
photos during the coming winter, as he 
and many of his friends were greatly 
pleased with those published last season. 
I can scarcely yet answer this enquiry, as 
I have not yet settled the future so far 
ahead, but | think it is quite likely that 
football’ will occupy some space in the 
magazine during the autumn and winter. 

* * * 

Will Fabian; H. R. F., L. M., Sweet 
William, and Gerty, please accept my 
thanks for their interesting letters and 
good wishes. 
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ESTHETICISM, asweonce knew 
it, is a thing of the past. Not 
that it is altogether extinct, but 

its more pronounced eccentricities have 
been abandoned. The limp figure, the un- 
steady carriage, and the dreamy gaze have 
disappeared. The silken hose and knee 
breeches, the shapeless gowns, and all the 
mysterious apparel which distinguished 
the zsthete, have been laid by for the 
season of Theatricals and Tableaux Vi- 
vants, and the disciples of higher culture 
no longer consider it necessary to adver- 
tise their creed in any very violent out- 
ward and visible form. It is well so, for 
as presented to us it was essentially too 
un-English to last. One of our most pro- 
nounced national characteristics is conven- 
tionality, and if a man is not conventional 
in his habits and appearance he must be 
prepared for comment or ridicule, accord- 
ing to the extent of his transgression. 
What then, indeed, must a man expect 
who presents himself to the vulgar gaze 
arrayed in a costume of ruby plush, the 
proportions of his calves displayed in 
silken texture of the same unpretending 
hue, and wearing a collar such as that in 
which the heart of the charcoal minstrel 
Is popularly supposed to delight? To 
imagine that he will be allowed to calmly 






parade himself day after day in such attire 
is wildly absurd. 

Public opinion demands, threateningly 
demands, some recognition, and public 
opinion and estheticism are elements 
which it would be about as difficult to 
harmonise as fire and water. I so well 
remember the only occasion upon which I 
was so fortunate as to discover, in one of 
our most public thoroughfares, a genuine 
specimen of an zsthete of the sterner sex. 
Not that he looked very stern, poor crea- 
ture; he rather seemed to be humbly 
invoking the paving stones to open and 
swallow him up, or may be vowing, once 
being delivered from the stare of the mul- 
titude, never again to fly in the face of a 
critical public. He wore a pensive and 
melancholy smile, and clutched in his ner- 
vous hands, which he held on a level with 
his breast, a sunflower blossom. His 
costume, which I have endeavoured to 
portray in a sketch, was of thin silk. It 
was black, and consequently not so obtru- 
sive as those of his more gay and festive 
brethren; but it was sufficiently uncon- 
ventional to attract a considerable follow- 
ing of rude boys, and, not unnaturally, 
curious individuals, who evidently re- 
garded the affair as'some kind of adver- 
tisement, and expected every moment a 
shower of handbills setting forth the un- 
equalled merits of a patent medicine or a 
complexion soap. 

But it must not be supposed that there 
was in zxstheticism nothing bat these 








2€o 
absurdities. There was, 
beneath the surface of it all a motive 
power the tendency of which was essen- 
tially right, and which, directed into proper 
channels, had the possibilities of effecting 
much by making common things and 
ordinary surroundings pleasing toa refined 
taste. 

It was the personality of Oscar Wilde 
which gave to wstheticism what vitality 





















HE WORE A PENSIVE AND MELANCHOLY SMILE. 


it had, and when he wisely modified some 
of his eccentricities his disciples very 
quickly followed suit. It was soon after 
he left Oxford, where at Magdalen he had 
won the Newdigate Prize, that the outside 
world first became conscious of the fact 
that, although influenced to some extent 
by the teaching of Mr. Whistler, Oscar 
Wilde was a most original thinker and 
writer ; and, although at first his audience 
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was somewhat exclusive, h e is now 
becoming better known. 
Dorian Gray,” 


of his books, 


rapidly 
‘The Picture ol 
perhaps ~ most attractive 
is strong in its imaginative. 
ness, clever in its dialogue, 


fascinating as 
a story, and above all, powerful in its 
moral teaching. 

Oscar Wilde as a teacher of morality! 
why the people who think of him as the 
languid youth of sunflowers and poetry, 
they who fancied he had all chaff and no 
wheat in his literary garner, scoff at the 
idea. Let me commend to them this 
sermon of the flesh lusting against the 
spirit and the spirit against the flesh; I'll 
promise them they wont sleep over it. 

Then, in contrast, here is a little 
volume of stories included under 
the title of ‘Lord Arthur Saville’s 
Crime.” 

The humour of the professional 
funny man is a different kind of 
humour altogether to the quaint 
fun of *“ The Canterville Ghost,” 
the second story in the volume, 
I believe. It makes you scream 
again, wh en you imagined it was 
serious for a moment, and finishes 
up with. the sweetest little touch of 
pathos imaginable. These stories 
are all pleasing, all tinged 
deeply with the origin- 
ality of Oscar. 


Oscar Wilde makes 
originality a fine art, 


carries it to an extreme, 
and is apparently often 
prompted in what he 
does purely and simply 
+ by the fact that no one 
else acts in the same 
\ way. I really believe, too, 
that sometimes he acts 
as he does just to give 
his critics a chance, and 
it is so amusing to see 


how immediately they 
rise to the smallest bait 
and give themselves 
away. He wrote a good play—like all 
good plays, not altogether without de- 
fects. When, however, the critic nibbled 


the end of his pen and ransacked his 
fertile brain for something bitter to give 
to the boy who was waiting for copy, 
it was not upon these defects that he 
seized as a rod of chastisement, so much 
as the fact that at the close of the 
performance the author had dared to 
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appear before the footlights to address 
his audience with the fragrant fumes still 
rising from a cigarette which he held 
between his fingers. His critics have 
literally yelled with rage over this inci- 
dent. Oscar has languidly smiled, and 
the admiring public has murmured, 
“ What a charming man! ” 

In writing of ‘“* Lady Windermere’s 
Fan” I feel a considerable amount of 
consolation in the fact that I am not 
writing as a critic: the opinions I offer 
are those of an occasional playgoer, and 
my purpose is not to say, “ This is a just 
estimate of the worth of the play,” but to 
endeavour to revive in the memory of 
the reader, the story and some of the 
incidents of a play which has doubtless 
pleased us both. 

“Lady Windermere’s 
Fan” might. be described 
as an every-day story, 
beautifully told. Oscar 
Wilde had at his disposal 
all the playwright’s pro- 
perty of unusual incident 
—bank failures, detec- 
tives, murders, forgeries 
—but he has avoided 
them all, and the result 
is that, not being dis- 
tracted with all these 
nightmare concoctions i! 
of the dramatist, we find | 
ourselves better able to Wl 
appreciate the clever 
dialogue and the rare 
wit with which the play 
abounds. The rise of 
the curtain discovers a 
reception-room in the 
residence of Lord Win- 
dermere. The scene is | 
pleasing in the extreme. 

Lady Windermere is 
discovered arranging 
roses, and as she daintily 
groups them a visitor is announced, 
and Lord Darlington enters the 
room. 

Lord Darlington is the villain of 
the play—that is to say, a villain by con- 
trast, and, for want of anybody worse, 





: acts in that capacity. 


Obviously with some intent, he now 
turns the conversation to the light in 
which the world regards, to the light 
in which Lady Windermere herself 
regards, those indications of frailty in 
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humanity which society politely overlooks 
in man, but for the mere suspicion of 
which a woman, even with the laxity of 
our nineteenth century notions, is branded 
and ignored. Lady Windermere’s early 
training has been in the hands of relatives 
of Puritanical views, and the principles 
which she has imbibed have been 
Puritanical; she admits of no compromise: 
sin should have its own reward of banish- 
ment; sinners, regardless of sex, should 
be moral lepers, passed by on the other 
side. 

The arrival of further visitors, the 
Duchess of Berwick and her charming 
daughter, turns the current of the con- 
versation from its interesting channel toa 
side stream of small talk. 
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Lord Darlington having left and the 
tractable maiden having been sent out on 
the balcony to look at the sunset, the 
Duchess broaches the subject which has 
evidently been the purpose of her call. It 
is almost amusing—just a little sad at 
times, perhaps—to listen to this woman of 
the world advance good motive in breath- 
ing scandal; to watch her undermine the 
faith of a devoted wife in a good husband, 
proffering sympathy, yet gloating over the 
misery, and endeavouring in the end to 
gloss over the enormity of the imputed 
transgression by 
advancing the fact 
of the commonness 
of the fault. 

It is a Mrs. Er- 
lynne, a woman ot 
unknown — antece- 
dents and doubtful 
connections, with 
whom the name of 
Lord Windermere 
is discreditably as- 
sociated; sugges- 
tions are thrown , 
out of luxurious | 
living at Lord 
Windermere’s_ ex- 
pense; time devoted 
to her company; 
and the Duchess 
at last leaves her 
victim with an 
agony of doubt 
battling with the 
simple faith in her 
husband’s __ stead- 
fastness, which 
hitherto has never 
known a shade, At 
first she endeavours to throw the suspicion 
from her as a thing unworthy, but doubt 
is tenacious, and at times the more un- 
reasonable it is the more difficult it is to 
remove. 

The bank-book will dispose of the 
question, and feverishly she turns over 
page by page, murmuring, in her excite- 
ment, the names amongst which she fails 
to find the one she seeks. 

With an exclamation and a sigh of 
relief she closes the book; but as she re- 
turns it to its place in her husband's desk 
she finds another, marked “ private ” and 
bound with a locked clasp. Here is food 
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for doubt, indeed, and all the ugly fears 
she thought disposed of spring once more 
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into being. The fastening is torn away, 
and there page after page bears silent 
witness to what she has no reason to 
believe is other than a guilty record. It is 
in this stupor of despair that Lord Win. 
dermere finds her; the blanched face, the 
torn book lying at her feet, tell their own 
story, and as is natural to a man who has 
been filched of a secret, innocent or guilty, 
his first thought and his first words are 
those of annoyance. No man under the 
circumstances could possibly look inno- 
cent unless prepared with an explanation, 
and this Lord Win. 

ive 3) dermere does not 
choose to make. In 
the face of this a 
protestation of in- 


~ nocence and an 
appeal for  confi- 
dence appear un- 


reasonable, and fur- 
ther appeals that 
Mrs. Erlynne might 
be invited to the 
ball which Lady 
Windermere is giv- 
ing that very even- 
ing, only serve to 
excite her anger so 
far that she threat- ’ 
ens her husband 
that if Mrs. Er- 
lynne comes at his 
invitation she shall 
publicly insult her. 
Lord Windermere 
pleads earnestly the 
cause of this woman 
who, by some un- 
fortunate _circum- 
stance, has forfeited 
a high position in society. She is anxious, 
having paid the penalty of exclusion for 
so long a time, to gain once more the 
position which she has lost; she is pre 
pared for sacrifice, but to be ignored 1s 
intolerable; Lady Windermere, of all 
women, is in a position to stretch out a 
hand, if not of welcome, then of assist- 
ance; surely she will do this for a woman 
who has repented? No, Lady Winder- 
mere adamantine, she believes. that 
Mrs. Erlynne has wronged her, and, 
backed by her Puritanical principles of no 
compromise, she is fixed in her purpose 
and adheres to her threat. 

Lord Windermere pleads, but pleads in 
vain, and? finding ‘all appeal useless, ™ 
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spite of protest and threat, himself writes 
the invitation and sends it by a servant. 
It is a serious domestic rupture and all 
overtures of peace are rejected. His 
concern for Mrs. Erlynne is unaccount- 
able, and when he places her interests in 
preference to his wife's entreaties, and 
invites her to an entertainment given in 
honour of his wife's birthday, and in 
defiance of her entreaties, we cannot 
understand it until we learn that Mrs. 
Erlynne is really the mother of Lady 
Windermere, and that the desire to 
spare his wife 
the reflection 
which the pub- 
licity of the fact 
would bring has 
been his motive 
for what he has 
done, and his 
desire to spare 
her feelings the 
reason for his 
silence. Then 
we begin to feel 
an interest in 
Lord Winder- 
mere, recognise 
his devotion and 
appreciate it. 

The evening 
arrives and we 
are introduced to 
the _reception- 
room, adjacent 
to the ball-room. 
What a myste- 
rious influence, 
by the bye, there 
is in melody. I 
must pause to 
say this because 
I have so often endeavoured to analyse 
the mystery and have had to laugh at 
myself for the folly. The spell with which 
music holds us raises the art almost to 
divinity. The harmony that crept up 
upon the still air from the old church 
in the valley as we watched the sunset 
from the hillside, the tender love-song 
in the soft light, the stray notes that came 
to us as we sat where the moonlight 
shadows were deepest, memories that 
may kindle the cynic’s smile maybe, but 
memories with which some of us would 
be very loth to part. 

Lady Windermere’s reception is a gay 
Scene; in addition to the host and hostess, 
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the Duchess of Berwick is there; her 
daughter and a young man who has made 
money in Australia and who is encouraged 
by the Duchess to aspire to the distinction 
ot a son-in-law. Lord Darlington is there, 
hanging upon the smiles of his hostess. 
Cecil Graham, a cynical youth of whom 
we hear more later; Lord Augustus Lor- 
ton, a dissolute brother of the Duchess, 
who has been married three times and 
divorced twice, or divorced once and 
married twice, he tells Cecil, who makes 
the enquiry, that he does not remember 
which. Of Lord 
Lorton, a most 
amusing charac- 
ter, known a- 
mongst his asso- 
ciates as * Tub- 
by,” we also 
hear more later. 
Much consterna- 
tion is caused by 
the announce- 
ment of Mrs. 
Erlynne’s arri- 
val. She ad- 
vances to her 
hostess, who, 
instead of strik- 
ing her with her 
fan, as she had 
threatened, turns 
her back upon 
her. Nothing 
daunted, Mrs. 
Erlynne seeks 
refuge in the 
greeting of Lord 
Windermere, 
who does his 
best to place her 
at ease in an 
assembly where she is evidently avoided, 
or regarded with suspicion. She has the 
appearance of the woman that’ she is: 
a woman who has, as the cynical Cecil 
remarks, half-a-dozen pasts, which all 
fit; a woman who looks, the same youth 
remarks, like an edition de luxe of a 
very bad French novel. Lord Lorton, 
as might be imagined, is oné of her 
devoted admirers, a perfect slave, and 
submits to be led about in the most docile 
manner. 

As the evening advances Lady Winder- 
mere loses none of her resentment, it 
seems to deepen, and when Lord Dar- 
lington takes an opportunity of making 
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love to her she does rot repulse him as she 
did. He becomes bolder and flinging away 
reserve pleads his love, urges her husband’s 
faithlessness and implores her to fly with 
him from a life which must ever be little 
less than degradation. She is not firm in 
her refusal, but she refuses and adheres 
to it, although her lover pleads with all 
the devotion of a man whose happiness 
depends upon what he prays for, and 
when he leaves her he leaves her with 
despair. With a sudden impulse she 
writes a note of farewell to her husband 
and is gone. She has scarcely left the 
house when Mrs. Erlynne enters the 
room, discovers the letter addressed to 
Lord Windermere, and, recognising the 
handwriting, with womanly wit she 
grasps the situation: opens the letter and 
confirms her supposition. 

The letter is a knife-stab to her; she 
calls to mind the night, years ago, upon 
which she wrote just such an one herself, 
and as she thinks of all the misery, all the 
wretchedness it has brought upon her, a 
mother’s love, a weakness she almost 
laughs at herself for possessing, prompts 
her to endeavcur to avert a like fate for 
her child. She determines to set off 
against all her empty lite one devoted 
deed, and flinging her cloak around her, 
and crushing the letter into her pocket, 
she starts. We next find her in the 
room of Lord Darlington, pleading with 
Lady Windermere to abandon her pur- 
pose and return to her husband. 

The scene is touching in the extreme; 
all that is womanly in this blind victim of 
fashion comes to the surface. At first Lady 
Windermere treats her with contempt, 
spurns her from her, but as she realises 
how thoroughly in earnest the woman is, 
as she listens to the appeal to return for 
the sake of her little child, she softens, 
yields to Mrs. Erlynne wrapping her 
cloak around her, and. is about to ac- 
company her from the room when vo:ces 
are heard without, and, heedless of the 
place of refuge, the women are forced to 
retire for concealment. Mrs. Erlynne 
urges Lady Windermere between the 
heavy curtains on to the balcony, and 
retires herself to a room which opens 
from the one which they have just occu- 
pied. 

The men now enter, laughing and 
smoking, and regretting the fact that the 
clubs should be closed at the ridiculously 
early hour of two o'clock. Lord Winder- 
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mere is amongst them, Lord Augustus 
Lorton, otherwise ‘* Tubby,” Cecil Graham 
and Lord Darlington. 

They distribute themselves about Lord 
Darlington’s den, and make themselve; 
comfortable. For this occasion Oscar 
Wilde has reserved much of the wit and 
amusing dialogue of the play. I should 
much like to have a copy to read over 
again, and quote here some of the smart 
things which he has put into the mouths 
of these early-morning revellers. Tubby 
you could never put into words, unfortu- 
nately; Tubby, with his ‘‘deah boy!” is 
absolutely unique. You cannot help liking 
Tubby in spite of his wickedness. But 
Cecil Graham's cynicism I should like to 
remember, although I hate a cynic. Cy- 
nicism is the one fault I find in Oscar 
Wilde, the one fault which I endeavour 
to gloss over to myself, the one fault which 
I endeavour to forget. 

Just as Lord Windermere has put on 
his overcoat and expressed his intention of 
leaving, Cecil Graham astonishes the com- 
pany by laughingly accusing Darlington, 
who has been rather posing as a woman- 
hater, of having a fair creature concealed 
in his rooms; producing from behind his 
back as witness to the charge a fan, which 
he has discovered lying upon the settee by 
the fire. 

It is the property of Lady Windermere, 
the fan which her husband had that morn- 
ing given her for a birthday gift. Winder- 
mere recognises it, and, blanching to the 
lips, turns to Darlington and demands an 
explanation. Darlington is as completely 
taken aback as Windermere himself, and 
imagines for a moment that Lady Win- 
dermere has relented and come to him, 
and yet doubts the possibility. The scene 
is the situation of the play, and is com- 
pleted when Mrs. Erlynne appears from 
the inner room, and explains that she 
must have brought it away in mistake. 
Mrs. Erlynne’s appearance holds them 
spellbound, and Lady Windermere selects 
this moment to escape. 

Darlington cannot understand Mrs. 
Erlynne’s presence and dare not enquire 
the reason, but smiles in cynical admira- 
tion at her ready wit, and Mrs. Erlynne 
ignores the painful silence and makes no 
explanation. 

Mrs. Erlynne, calling at the Winder- 
mere’s on the morrow with the intelli- 
gence that she is going abroad, finds 
the condition of affairs is now reversed. 
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Lady Windermere welcomes her with 
open arms, Lord Windermere with cold 
disdain. When her husband is from the 
room Lady Windermere expresses her 
intention of confessing everything; but 
Mrs. Erlynne demands to be allowed to 
decide in the matter and will hear of 
nothing further being said, and compels, 
with much persuasion, Lady Windermere 
to consent to secrecy. 

_ The sacrifice is complete and it brings 
its own reward—a very doubtful one, 
truly, but a reward, nevertheless. It is 
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MRS, ERLYNNE CLAIMS THE FAN. 


1 FAK in the person of 
eo “ Tubby,” who, 


“\ although much 
aggrieved, ac- 


cepts an explan- 
ation from Mrs. Erlynne, and is led, a 
willing victim, to the altar, and then to 
the Continent. 

As a parting gift Mrs. Erlynne begs 
the fan, and the two women who have so 
strangely met are strangely parted, the 
one with a debt of gratitude which dis- 
armed all doubt, the other bearing in her 
heart the sweetest treasure humanity can 
carry—the happiness which is the reward 
of a worthy deed, A. Sypney Harvey. 














UT nine days a husband, a more 
unhappy-looking young man was 


not to be seen that sunny morn- 
ing along the whole sea-front of Brighton. 
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but did not take it to heart a half ora 
quarter so much as he did: “If the 
worst comes, where will be the tremen- 
dous hardship?” 


argued the hopeful little 


Why? Was it because, like a newly- lady. “It was, of course, very wicked of 


born kitten, he had 
opened his eyes on that 
ninth day, and for the 
first time, to discover 
that the new world into 
which he had launched 
was anything but the 
paradise he had antici- 
pated? No, it was not 
that; a more charming 
or delightful little wo- 
man than she whom Mr. 
Billington had married 
it would be difficult to 
imagine, and he loved 
her now far more than 
at any time during their 
courtship. Was it be- 
cause he harboured a 
secret he should have 
disclosed before the 
marriage, a secret on 
which their mutual hap- 
piness depended, and 
which must now be re- 
vealed? Again, no. His 
precious Emily knew 
exactly how he was situ- 
ated, and his previous 
life was to her as an 
open book. 

She was aware, even, 
of what it was that was 
so screly troubling him, 
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us to get married with- 
out papa’s consent, when 
we very well knew that 
he intended me for some- 
one else, and when it 
comes to his knowledge 
he will be awfully angry ; 
and serve you right, too, 
you bad boy. I don't 
pity you one bit. You 
know what a_hot-tem- 
pered man he is, and how 
he raves on small pro- 
vocation, so goodness 
knows what he will do 
when he is called on to 
face this enormous one. 
Very well, suppose he 
swears by all that’s good 
that he will never forgive 
me, and that as for you, 
you shall never again 
cross the threshold of his 
business premises? Sup- 
pose anything so dread- 
ful even as that happens? 
we shan’t have to go 
about begging (not but 
that there would be some 
fun in that: you can play 
on the flute a little, and 
I can sing. Ha, ha! 
what a comical picture 
it would make), you cam 
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married your stepmother, who was fifteen 


easily get another situation, and we must 
wait patiently until the storm blows over. 
It will not be long first, dear John. We 
may depend on that, with such a good 
friend at court as my step-mother.” 

Nor was it in the least likely that John 
Billington would, by look or word, betray 
his dismal foreboding that matters might 
not right themselves so satisfactorily as 
his darling little wife had so cheerfully 
prognosticated. Nevertheless, he had 
grave doubts about it. It was too late, 
now, for regret—indeed, it is more than 
probable that John would unhesitatingly, 
under the same conditions, have been 
again guilty of the offence for which he 
now dreaded the penalty—but, undeni- 
ably he had done a hazardous thing. It 
was not even as though he was indepen- 
dent of his wife’s father in a business 
sense. For the past five years he had 
been confidential manager to Mr. Seth 
Spiker, who was a wholesale provision 
merchant in the city. In that capacity 
he had not unfrequently to wait on his 
employer, who was subject to gout, at his 
private residence at Dulwich, and being 
a good-looking fellow, it was nothing ex- 
traordinary that Emily Spiker soon con- 
ceived a liking for him, or that the pleas- 
ant feeling should be reciprocal, or that 
in the course of a year or so, the liking 
matured to loving. 

In engaging in such a clandestine 
courtship, John Billington was, of course, 
much to blame, and his iniquity was 
aggravated by the circumstance that at a 
very early stage of his cordial acquaint- 
ance with Emily Spiker she confided to 
him the information that her father (her 
mother had long been dead) was very 
desirous of promoting a match between 
herself anda much esteemed friend of his, 
a member of the eminent firm -of Ruff 
and Rasper, shipping agents. But Mr. 
Ruff, though a junior partner, was by no 
ineans a juvenile. His once brown hair 
was flecked with silver; he carried a 
snuff-box, and the double gold eye-glass 
that dangled on his capacious waistcoat 
was not a dandified affectation, but an 
invaluable aid to his impaired eyesight. 

“But, my dear dad,” Emily would 
remark laughingly, “he is too old. He 
is five-and-forty, if a day.” 

“And pray, miss, what has that to do 
with it? I myself was five-and-forty—a 
year or two older, perhaps—when I 
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years my junior; yet she is tolerably 
happy, I hope.” 

All the same, there was no gainsaying 
that Mr. Ruff was forty-five, whereas she, 
Emily Spiker, was barely twenty-two, 
John Billington being four years older. 
John's position was a good one. His salary 
was three hundred a-year, with a pro- 
spect of substantial increase. He would 
much have preferred to have gone to Mr. 
Spiker and made confession of his love 
for his daughter, and respectfully begged 
his consent to their marriage; but John 
was of a nervous temperament, and, as 
was notorious to all who knew him, Mr. 
Spiker, when put out, was a Tartar—un- 
reasonable as a hurricane and so im- 
petuous as to sweep all before him, that, 
as likely as not, he would have paid him a 
month’s salary on the spot and sent him 
packing, flatly forbidding Emily to have 
anything further to do with him. 

It was to avoid the possibility of this in- 
supportable climax that the devoted 
couple resolved on the deed of desperate 
daring they had planned and achieved. 
Emily Spiker being at Brighton for a 
change of air, and residing for the time 
at the abode of her old nurse, who had 
set up a lodging-house at that salubrious 
watering-place, Mr. Billington, it being 
his holiday time, giving out that he was 
going into Wales, went to Brighton, and 
with nobody sharing their secret but the 
old nurse above-mentioned, he and Emily 
got married. 

Therefore it was that John Billington 
walked early that sunny morning along 
the esplanade, looking anxious and 
worried. His holiday would expire in 
five days and he would have then to 
return to Thames Street, and dare’ not 
any longer conceal from Mr. Spiker that 
he claimed the highly-esteemed: privilege 
of calling him father-in-law. It was all 
very well for his Emmy to say “ What if 
the worst should happen?” and make 
light of it, but it was but natural that he 
should shrink almost with terror from the 
realisation of such a possibility. It meant 
her unrelenting parent casting out his 
Emily, not only for the present but for 
the future as well, and him thrown out of 
employment for goodness only knows how 
long. Something must be done to avert 
such a dire calamity. It was probably 
true, as his wife had remarked, that they 
had “a good friend at court.” Mr. 
Spiker’s second wife was very fond of 
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Emily and by no means_ unfriendly 
disposed towards himself. But it did not 
follow that her good offices, even if they 
might be enlisted, would avail. It would 
be an immense advantage if it could 
possibly be arranged, to have a _ pre- 
liminary interview with Mrs. Seth Spiker 
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Now Mrs. Seth Spiker, he knew, was 
either at Hastings or Ramsgate. She had 
friends at both places, and usually passed 
a month or so in the summer at one or 
other alternately, her husband joining 
her at the end of the week and returning 
to business always on the Tuesday. Next 





HE WENT DOWN ON HIS KNEES. 


and solicit her kindly intercession with 
her husband. It would be judicious, Mr. 
Billington concluded, to take this last- 
mentioned on his own responsibility and 
unknown to Emily. She was a girl of 
brisk spirit, and if by chance Mrs. Spiker 
should say anything in his disparage- 
ment, the fat, to use a vulgar simile, 
would be in the fire in no time. 


day to that when Mr. Billington was so 
anxiously cogitating was Friday. He had 
reasons for thinking that Mrs. S. would 
that week be at Hastings. He would make 
an excuse to Emily for being absent 
from her for a few hours and go to 
Hastings on the chance, if she was there, 
of seeing her. She had, as he had often 
heard her say, one especially favourite 
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walk there, and one that was particularly 
enjoyable in the early evening. The odds 
were, of course, against the success of his 
project, but it would be worth trying 
for at any rate. 

And Mr. Billington’s good luck being 
in the ascendant, he did try and was not 
disappointed. Arriving at Hastings at 
five o'clock, he betook himself to the 
sylvan glade which Mrs. Seth Spiker 
found so pleasant in the cool evening. It 
was a delightful leafy lane, between high 
grassy banks, and along one of the latter 
was a path sheltered by trees looking 
down on the lower walk. Mr. Billington 
had been perambulating this bank path 
not more than half an hour when he 
espied Mrs. Spiker sauntering along, book 
in hand. 

It was a daring venture, but so much 
depended on it he managed to screw 
up his courage. The interesting inter- 
view need not be detailed. As already 
mentioned, Mr. Billington had mendaci- 
ously put it about that he intended to 
spend his fortnight’s holiday in Wales, 
and Mrs. Spiker’s amazement when he 
suddenly presented himself was all the 
greater. With but a brief preface he 
made the revelation, and to his dismay she 
listened to it with momentarily increasing 
anger: unless she had heard it from his 
own lips, she declared she could not have 
believed him capable of such meanness 
and treachery. And when he implored 
her at last to acquit her step-daughter of 
all blame in the matter, she frankly replied 
that she did so. She had no doubt, she 
said, that he had so deceived and cajoled 
the poor simple girl that she had fallen 
into the snare spread for her, scarce know- 
ing the base ingratitude of which she was 
guilty. Emily, Mrs. Seth Spiker said, she 
might one day forgive, but him—never. 

Poor Mr. Billington was in despair. 
{f this was the way in which Mrs. S. 
received the news, what might he expect 
of Emily’s father! He begged and en- 
treated, but the lady was obdurate, It 
was a lonely lane and there was no one 
in sight—he went down on his knees to 
her and with clasped hands made such a 
pathetic appeal to her that after some 
time— some considerable time — she 
showed symptoms of relenting, and when 
she turned away with her handkerchief 
to her eyes Mr. Billington rose from his 
knees and walked at her side still plead- 
ing. 
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There was no one in sight while this 
touching scene was being enacted, never- 
theless it was witnessed. A stout and 
elderly gentleman happened at the criti- 
cal moment to be passing along the 
quaint high-up bank path, and overhear- 
ing the passionate exclamation “Oh, do 
not, for heaven sake, turn a deaf ear to 
my earnest beseeching!” peeped down 
from between the bushes, and there was 
the gentleman on his marrow-bones and 
with hands clasped and an agonized 
visage, and the lady with her face turned 
from him. For an instant the stout and 
elderly gentleman grinned, and then he 
started and stared and whisperingly 
ejaculated : 

‘**Good lor’ a’ mighty! why, the pre- 
cious rascal said he was going to spend 
his holiday down in Wales, along with 
an old aunt. Just fancy a sensible young 
fellow making such a fool of himself! I 
will rather astonish him when he comes 
back to business.” 


CHAPTER II. 


Mrs. SetH Spiker having returned from 
her rural ramble, she was much surprised 
when, about half an hour afterwards, her 
husband made his appearance. He had 
never before come down from town on a 
Friday for a day or two, always on a 
Saturday. 

“I thought it would be a pleasant sur- 
prise for you,” he remarked. “I came 
down by the four o'clock train.” 

‘* And I was out. I am so sorry.” 

‘Qh, it didn’t matter. I wanted a walk 
and so I went in search of you, knowing 
your favourite haunt. But I somehow 
missed you. By-the-bye, I made a rather 
amusing discovery while I was standing 
about. I will tell you all about it after 
dinner.” 

Mrs. Spiker had something to tell him 
that was anything but a joke. He was 
good-humoured and smiling now, but she 
trembled at the bare thought of the 
furious rage he would be in when she 
informed him of his daughter's marriage 
with John Billington. Would it be pos- 
sible to pacify him? She had been in- 
duced by John to promise that she would 
endeavour to play the part of peacemaker, 
but already she was half sorry she had so 
pledged herself. Having told her hus- 
band all about it, she would at any rate 
have to wait until he became cool before 
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she attempted to even hint at anything 
in the nature of extenuation in connec- 
tion with the two culprits. It was for- 
tunate, at all events, that it was one of 
Mr. Spiker’s good-tempered days. She 
would wait until after dinner, and he had 
related his amusing story, and then she 
would out with her revelation. 















PEEPED DOWN FROM BETWEEN 
THE BUSHES. 


But something was to 
happen that in an instant 
took all the fun out of Mr. sy 
Spiker’s reserved narration. 
He went upstairs to make 
himself presentable at the 
dinner-table, and there an object met 
his gaze that rooted him to the spot and 
well-nigh deprived him of breath. Lying 
on a table was a lady’s hat, a drab hat 
with a lace edging, and fastened with an 
ostrich feather of the same hue, but with 
a gold-coloured edging—a hat exactly 
resembling in every particular that worn 
by the lady who was so shyly turning her 
head away while his managing man, John 
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Billington, was on his knees imploring 
her not to turn a deaf ear to his entreaty. 

Reeling under the shock, Mr. Seth 
Spiker cast about him for a chair to sit 
on, and thrown across the first one that 
caught his eye was a lady’s skirt, fawn. 
coloured and barred with ruby velvet: 
and leaning against the chair there was 
a sunshade, and he—he had seen both 
articles before. He could swear to the 
fact. They were those worn by the lady 
to whom John Billington was beseeching 
on his knees. 

It was an awful discovery: He did 
not feel in the least disposed to storm and 
rave. He felt stunned and bewildered, 
and as though he had been struck down 
by a blow cn the head with a heavy 
bludgeon. He staggered to the door and 

locked it, and tot- 
tered back to the 
seat again, tremb- 
ling in every limb 
and with his brow 
bedewed with per- 
spiration. 
He had heard 
) and read of such 
things, but it had 
never for an instant 
occurred to him 
that an affliction so 
horrible might befall 
him, He would 
have felt ashamed 
of himself had the 
least glimmer of 
any such suspicion 
troubled him, They 
had been married 
nearly ten years, 
and during all that 
time she had shown 
herself a kind and 
devoted wife—a 
model of cheerful patience and con- 
tentment—and, as far as he knew, 
with no earthly wish beyond what 
it was his pride and delight to pro- 
vide for her. And after all, she was not 
unwilling to disgrace herself and him 
for a person in his employment—a mere 
youth, scarce half-a-dozen years out of 
his teens. : 

Young, but with a cunning deep as the 
bottomless pit (Mr. Spiker gnashed his 
teeth as he thought of it). The crafty, !y- 
ing hypocrite! He was going to spend his 
holiday in South Wales, where he had an 
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aunt living! So he had given everybody 
to understand. Instead of which he 
sneaks down to Hastings to make love to 
his master’s wife. That was beyond a 
doubt. It may have been the first time 
the villain had ventured openly to declare 
his passion for her ; it may have been the 
twentieth time. That made not the least 
difference. He had declared it. Though 
advanced in years, Mr. Spiker’s hearing 
was as acute almost as when he was 
a boy, and he had distinctly overheard 
the words, “I implore you not to turn a 
deaf ear to my entreaty.” 

She might declare, when he accused her 
of her shameless perfidy, that she had 
never given the 
scoundrel the 
slightest encour- 
agement: that 
he had never 
before been 
guilty of the 
slightest famili- 
arity or imperti- 
nence towards 
her, and had 
taken her quite 
by surprise, and 
that she had 
treated him with 
the scorn and 
indignation he 
deserved. He, 
Mr. Spiker, 
might not be 
able to prove the falsehood of such a 
statement, but he must be an idiot if he 
accepted it. She was in no way restrained 
while, on his knees, the base blackguard 
was appealing to her, and might have 
fled from him, But that she did not do. 
She stood by, with her face averted as 
though merely at a loss for suitable 
words in which to make him a favourable 
reply. But he had best not create a scene 
at the hotel. He would try his best to 
dissemble, and appear as though nothing 
had happened, and in the morning he 
would hurry up to town and consult his 
lawyer as to the sort of proceedings that 
should be taken. 

But, as need not be said, when he went 
down to dinner his strangely-altered 
aspect instantly attracted his wife's 
attention and excited her anxious solici- 
tude. 

“ My dear Seth, why, what is the matter? 
Are you ill? Good heavens, how hot your 
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LYING ON A TABLE WAS A LADY'S HAT, 
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hands are! And your face flushed, too! 
Why, what ails my dear old boy ?” 

And she flung her arms round his neck 
and kissed him. 

“ You-are right, Susey,” he replied in 
a dry voice, and shrinking from the wifely 
caress. “I am not feeling well; I—I 
have a bad headache.” 

* And in such good spirits as you were 
before you went upstairs. Come and sit 
down, dearest. You will feel better, I 
hope, when you have dined, Besides, I 
am anxious to hear the funny story : you 
have promised that, you know.” 

The desperate effort Mr. Spiker made 
at that moment to retain his powers of 
self - control, 
caused the veins 
in his temples to 
stand out so pro- 
minently that his 
wife became 
much alarmed. 
She wetted her 
handkerchief 
with eau-de-Co- 
logne and ten- 
derly applied it 
to his throbbing 
brow. Mr. Spiker 
felt as though, 
unless he let off 
a little steam, he 
should explode. 

It became 
more and more 
manifest to him that he was altogether 
wrong when he deemed it impossible that 
his wife could have been merely pretend- 
ing affection for him all the years he had 
known her. Her behaviour now proved 
her capacity for any depth of duplicity. 
After what he had seen and heard, she 
could still wear the old mask of make- 
believe sympathy, and kiss him, and 
apply cool comfort to his head—that head 
that was pulsing with suppressed indigna- 
tion against her—with tears—crocodile 
tears—brimming in her shameless eyes. 

He looked on her face sternly, and 
pushing away his plate remarked :— 

‘“‘T am in no humour, Mrs. Spiker, for 
eating, so you may as well hear my story 
—my exquisitely funny story — without 
further delay. You may proceed with 
your dinner, ma’am. Probably the narra- 
tion will not spoil your appetite, and 
it may amuse you.” 

And with every indication of rising 
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wrath he glared at her in a way that 
caused the poor lady to clasp her hands 
and regard him with a look of terror. 
The dreadful idea occurred to her that he 
had gone mad. 

“You shall tell me the story if you like, 
my love,” she remarked soothingly, ‘ but 
not if it will excite you. Your poor dear 
head is very bad, I am afraid. Had you 
not better lie down quietly on the couch 
a little while? Perhaps you have been 
walking too much and your blood has 
become heated.” 

“My blood, ma'am!” and the terrible 
sneer that accompanied his words dis- 
torted his inflamed countenance ; ‘“* much 
you care about my blood. I would have 
shed it for you, Susan Spiker,” and sud- 
denly overcome by emotion, he jerked out 
his pocket-handkerchief and applied it to 
his eyes. ‘* I swear, by all that is sacred, 
{ would, and you—you——. But pooh! 
Why should I shed tears when in your 
heart you are laughing at me all the 
time?” 

She could no longer have any doubt 
that he was demented, but it might 
make him worse if he knew that she sus- 
pected it. It would be better for her, if 
possible, to remain calm. 

“*T wish 


you would lie down a little 
while, Seth. Do, dear, and I will read to 
you. If you could get some sleep——” 


“Sleep, ma’am! I need no sleep. I 
have been asleep for ten years and but 
just woke up. Listen to me, Mrs. Spiker. 
There is a certain scoundrel whose 
present address I am particularly desirous 
of obtaining. You must furnish me with 
“.” 

She was dreadfully frightened and 
turned pale. “I don’t know of whom 
you are speaking, dear. Tell me.” 

‘His name, ma’am,” and Mr. Spiker 
rose from his chair and folded his arms 
tightly across his bosom, “his name, 
ma’am, is John Billington.” 

In an instant her white face flushed 
red. At the same time she experienced 
a blissful sense of relief—he was not in- 
sane. He had somehow discovered about 
the marriage. 

“Then you already know all about 
it?” she remarked quietly. ‘I am glad 
of that, at all events; it saves me from 
the pain of telling you myself.” 

Her self-possession and coolness 
amazed him so completely that he sank 
back on to his chair again. It was several 
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seconds before he recovered his 
of speech. 

‘And what, ma’am, was it,” he at 
length found voice to remark, *“ that you 
intended to communicate to me?” 

* About John Billington’s affair, of 
course. You are dreadfully put out about 
it; I expected no other. But there is 
nothing to be gained by giving way to fits 
of fury. It is very exasperating and dis- 
appointing; but what is done can’t be 
undone, and there is nothing for it but 
for us to make the best of it.” 

Had Mr. Spiker been standing instead 
of sitting, he probably would have fallen 
down in a fit. 

“Have you the—the audacity to tell 
me so to my head?” he gasped. 

“ The audacity, sir! Pray, what do 
you mean by that? Am I responsible 
for it?” 

Mr. Spiker laughed sardonically. ‘Oh, 
that is to be the line of defence, is it, 
ma’am? The fascinations of the young 
gentleman were irresistible, eh? You 
hope, maybe, to induce me to take that 
view of it?” 

‘*Not in your present state of mind. 
But when your natural anger is abated 
it is not improbable, Mr. Spiker, that you 
yourself will not be indisposed to find 
some extenuation for him from that point 
of view. It was very, very wrong, of 
course; but I really don’t see why you 
and I should quarrel about it.” 

Mr. Spiker jumped up from his chair 
again with his hands in his hair. 

‘*Woman, do you wish to drive me 
mad? By the mere accident of my com- 
ing dowr here when I was least expected 
I discover you in company with this 
villain—ah! well you may start and look 
guilty—I discover you, I say, in his com- 
pany in a secluded lane, making love to 
you on his knees, and you have the bare- 
faced impudence to suggest that we need 
not quarrel about it.” 

There was no limit to Mrs. Spiker's 
‘‘impudence,” it seemed, for now she 
actually laughed. 

“So you saw Mr. Billington on his 
knees, making love to me, did you, sir?” 

‘“‘I can prove it. Not only did I seeit, 
ma’am, I heard it as well. Shall I repeat 
to you his words? They live in your 


powers 


memory, I have no doubt— Do not, I 
implore you, turn a deaf ear to my en 
treaty.” 

ma'am?” 


Do you remember them, 
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“ Perfectly well,” was 
Mrs. Spiker’s calm reply. 

“And do you admit 
that the ruffan was on 
his knees? But whether 
you admit or deny it is 
immaterial. You were 
wearing a dress and a hat I had never 
seen you in before, and your face being 
turned from me, I did not recognize you. 
But I instantly identified the articles 
mentioned when I went upstairs, and so 
your iniquity was betrayed, ma’am. 
Now I shall be glad to hear what you 
have to say for yourself.” - 

Quite unabashed she looked steadfastly 
at him. ; 

“You will be glad, do you mean,” she 
quietly remarked, ‘tif I am able to ex- 
onerate myself ?”’ 

“Bah!” ejaculated Mr. Spiker, snap- 
ping his finger and thumb. 

“Nay, give me a plain answer. Would 
you be glad were I able to convince 
you that your cruel suspicions against 
_ have not an atom of foundation in 
act ? 


IN THE ACT. 
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— EMILY BILLINGTON. 


“It is mere mockery for you to ask me 
such a question. I would give my whole 
fortune ; I would give my right hand.” 

«“ And, by way of reparation, will you 
promise that, after I have convinced you, 
you will grant me the first favour I ask of 
you?” 

” «There is nothing you could ask of me 
I would refuse. But since it is utterly 
impossible . 
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** Never mind that. You do promise ?” 

“ Solemnly.” 

“Very well. It is quite true, then, that 
you saw John Billington with me in the 
eas. and that he was down on his knees. 
But it was not to make love to me; it 
was to entreat of me to intercede with 
you for your forgiveness. 

Mr. Spiker had probably never before 
opened his eyes so wide. 

‘For what, pray?” 

“For having married your daughter, 
Emily.” 

He remained dumbstricken and blankly 
staring at her for so long a time that, by 
way of rousing him, she reiterated her 
astounding announcement. Like a child 
learning a lesson he repeated after her, 
with laboured distinctness : 

‘* Married—my—daughter—Emily !” 

‘* They were united last Tuesday week, 
as I am informed; and, mainly for his 
wife’s sake, of course, the young man is 
in a state of mind it would be hard to 
describe in consequence of his uncer- 
tainty as to what you will say and do 
when you hear the news.” 

-¢ __. him!” burst out Mr. Spiker; 
‘the shan’t remain uncertain very long. 
Where is my hat and stick? Luckily it 
is the thick bamboo.” 

‘* But where are you going ?” 

‘Going! A nice question to ask me. 
1 am going to break every bone in this 
confounded fellow’s body, and after 
that ——” 

He was interrupted by a ‘tap at the 
door. 

“ Please, sir, there is a gentleman below 
who wishes to see you.’ 

“Oh, very likely it is old Pulbrook,” 
Mr. Spiker remarked, turning to his wife. 
** He said he might call. I must see him. 
Tell him to walk up, Mary.’ 

But it was not old Pulbrook, it was 
young Billington. He appeared in the 
doorway, pale, nervous and contrite, and 
noting Mr. Spiker’s threatening mien, he 
did not dare cross the thresho!d. His 
wrathful father-in-law caught up the 
article of dinner cutlery which was 
handiest—which, fortunately, happened 


, to be not the carving knife but the steel— 


and made a dash at him, but he was held 
back by his wife. 


“The daring robber and _ ruffian, 


roared Mr. Spiker. “He has the impu- 
dence to come here, too!” 

I have taken the liberty to come here, 
sir,” John remarked respectfully and not 
without some dignity, “ because I con- 
ceived it to be a duty I owed to the lady 
I am proud to call my wife as well as to 
you. We are both painfully aware, Mr. 
Spiker, that we have given you deep 
offence, and how anxious we are to 
prevail on you to forgive us, I have 
already explained to Mrs. Spiker ; when 
I left her this afternoon after so unwar- 
rantably intruding on her, I chanced to 
catch sight of you, sir, and resolved to 
learn our fate before I returned to Brigh- 
ton.” 

‘Very good, Mr. John Billington,” 
returned Mr. Spiker, grimly calm. “Then 
you may tell the young person who was 
once my daughter that, since she has 
chosen to disgrace herself and me by 
marrying a servant of mine, I swear 
by —— 

But his wife placed her hand over his 
mouth, 

**Do you remember your promise to 
me, Seth?” she whispered in his ear. 

‘‘What promise?” he asked im- 
patienly. 

‘That you would not refuse me any 
favour I asked you.” 

* But, my dear woman, is this a time 
to ——” 

“Exactly the time, my husband. Yow 
are solemnly pledged, and what I ask is 
that you will forgive these foolish young 
people and give this John Billington a 
chance, at all events, of showing by his 
future behaviour that he is not unworthy 
to be your son-in-law.” 

“«T will see him —— 

But she again placed her hand over 
his lips and moticned to John to begone. 
He might—there is no knowing—had 
intended to say, had he not been in- 
terrupted, ‘‘I will see him in the course 
of next week, and talk the matter over 
with him.” 

That was what happened, at any rate, 
and, as John Billington is still attached 
to the same firm, with fifty pounds a-year 
increase of salary, it may be fairly as- 
sumed that the intercession of kind- 
hearted Mrs. Seth Spiker was not in 
vain. 
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KENT COUNTY CRICKET. 

N “the Garden of England,” as is only 

| fitting, the greatest of all outdoor 

games has flourished from the period 
of the earliest records of cricket. In fact, to 
this day it is matter for contention among 
veteran players, as to which of the trio of 
old cricketing shires can claim par excel- 
lence to have been first in the field in this 
rezard—first “in the field” in a double 
sense. Thus, the Kentish Man, or Man 
of Kent (as the case may be)—delighting 
in the recollection of Fuller Pilch and 
Alfred Mynn—will argue stoutly to con- 
vince you that his county can claim to 
have been the actual pioneer of the Game 
of Games. With whom the Sussex man 
will join issue, imploring you. to believe 
that his county was the cradle of cricket 
long years betore the Lillywhite family 
wrote or spoke ; and who will in his turn 
beconfuted by a “ Hampshire Hog.” But 
after all what recks it? Let it be enough 
for us, that to day, all over this England 
of ours, there are cricket enthusiasts who, 
by a close study of the history of the 
game, do much to remind us of the deeds 
of the “ giants of old,” and stir up in us 
their humble followers that k®enness of 
desire to emulate, which is sure to bear 
fruit; for it has been well said that 
“nothing great can ever be achieved 
without enthusiasm.” 

As I do not happen to be gifted with 
the pen of the ready writer, or of the 
“Old Buffer” whose delightful sketches 
of cricket we all remember so well, I pro- 
pose to touch only lightly upon the palmy 
days of Kent cricket. 

ut the Canterbury Cricket Week is 
such an ancient aid honourable institution, 
that I must needs crave your indulgence 








PATTERSON, 


while reciting to you how and why that 
function came to be an established fact. 

It was probably first thought about as 
long ago as 1835, “ when cricketers wore 
tall beaver hats,” and when two prominent 
supporters of sport, Messrs. John Baker 
and W. de Chair Baker, bore a leading 
part in forming at the Cathedral City the 
Beverley C.C., which grew until its style 
was altered to “ East Kent C.C.”. Mean- 
while, long before this, Kent was regularly 
furnishing her full quota of players, both 
amateur and professional, for the Gentle- 
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men v. Players matches at Lord’s. She 
was so powerful, indeed, that a fixture 
Kent v. England was regularly arranged 
for Lord's Old Ground, and in 1841 this 
match took place, with the result that the 
county totalled 54 and 91 against 31 and 
44 by the country. A wager of a thousand 
guineas was laid on this match. 

And here let me break off for a moment 
to say to my readers, in a parenthesis, that 
I am heartily glad this system of betting 
on the result of what, after all, is merely a 
noble game—a system pernicious in itself 
and with nothing to recommend it—no 
longer obtains in Eng- 
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inevitable Kent v. England. This was 
played as a return match to the same 
meeting at Lord’s in July, when the county 
hit up 120 and 151 as against 133 and 82 
The following is Fuller Pilch’s ow 
account of the Canterbury game: 

“Mr. Felix and I and Alfred Mynp 
were in pretty nearly a whole day, against 
eight bowlers, and over 750 balls bowled 
in the first hands. Tom Barker and 
Joseph Guy made the long hands for 
England, and our side bowled almost as 
many balls. Kent got 278, and England 
266, and then the ground was so cut u 

that Lillywhite and 








land, or only slightly. = — a 
There is no game y 
which can be com- 
pared with cricket in 
lis superiority to mer- 
cenary considera- 
tions. The game is 
played for honour 
alone, and long may 
it continue to be its 
sole reward; and I 
must say I deprecate 
the giving of prizes 
in the shape of cups, 
or such like rewards, 
for victory. The 
winning of the game, 
or fighting a good 
fight, is sufficient 
glory in itself, and 
this sentiment which 
we have received 
from our forefathers 
we ought, in the 
interests of the great 
game, to hand down 
unsullied to posterity. 


From a Photo by) 


Let us leave betting, W; &. PATTERSON. 


then, to the field of politics, to Mr. 
Labouchere and Mr. Morley. 

Well, the return match Kent v. England 
was played at Beverley on August to, 11, 
12, 1841, in the presence of a large and 
distinguished company. This time Eng- 
land succeeded in putting Kent’s light out, 
With totals of 163 and 56 against 114 and 
31. It was now that Mr. John Baker 
secured the co-operation of the Hon. F. 
Ponsonby in prevailiag upon the amateur 
actors of Cambridge to come to Canter- 
bury in the following August, and vary 
the cricket with their performances. They 
did so, and the first Canterbury Week 
opened on August ist, 1842, with the 





Dean, without a 
change, got the lot 
of us for 44 in our 
second hands, and 
Kent lost by nine 
wickets.” 

The second match 
of the Festival was 
Gentlemen of Kent z. 
Gentlemen of Eng- 
land, when the former 
were easily victori- 
ous. The amateur 
actors (not yet 
known as “The Old 
Stagers”), performed 
the following pieces: 
“The Rivals,” “The 
Poor Gentleman,” 
“Too Late for Din- 
ner,” and “ Othello 
Travestie,” while the 
late Tom Taylor him- 
self delivered the 
prologue and epi- 





=—— logue. A_ grand 
E. Hawkins & Co., Brigiton fancy dress ball con- 
tributed to inaugu- 


rate the Canterbury Week. 

As time progressed, and the annual 
festival waxed in popularity, the fixture 
between Kent and All England was 
retained in the programme, though, as tt 
was by no means such an even match 
now, Kent sometimes played more than 
eleven men. W. G. Grace and his 
brothers have achieved some remarkably 
fine performances here, while the Aus- 
tralians have played in the “ Week 
biennially from 1882 onwards. From 4 
cricketical point of view, the most note 
worthy performance has been the 557 of 
the Marylebone Club against the 473 
the county, in 1876, when an aggregate 
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of 1,174 runs was recorded for the loss of 
thirty-one wickets, and when W. G. Grace 
amassed his extraordinary innings of 344. 
But 1876 was, it will be recollected, 
“W.G.’s year,” and included his celebrated 
goo at Grimsby, 318 (not out) at Chel- 
tenham, 169 at Lord's, 126 at Hull, 117 at 
Clifton, 114 (not out) at Nottingham, and 
104 at Brighton. The Kent total included 
a splendid 1:4 by Lord Harris. 

his big score of the M.C.C. was just 
beaten, however, by the 559 of Yorkshire 
in 1887, which is the best on rccord for 
Canterbury. On this 
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than this it may safely be sid that it has 
been his great personal influence, and the 
regard and esteem in which he was held 
by all that knew him, which has worked 
up and kept together the excellert teams 
which have done battle for our county. It 
is therefore specially gratifying to re- 
member that Lord Harris not only played 
but contributed his proportion of the runs, 
at a time when every run was counted 
with breathless interest, in our and his 
last match of 1889 at Beckenham—the 
“reat match against Notts—long to be 

remembered by those 





occasion three bats- 
men, Ulyett 124, Hall 
110, and Lee 119, 
performed the un- 
common feat of 
scoring a “ century’ 
in the same innings. 
And I think I cannot 
do better than close 
this reference to the 
historic Canterbury 
Week—whose “ jubi- 
lee” was fittingly 
celebrated last year— 
by an extract from 
Tom Taylor’s admi- 
rable prologue on the 
occasion of the initial 
“Week.” 

. Your cricketer no cog- 
ging practice knows, 
No trick to favour friends 

or cripple foes ; 
His motto still is ‘May 
the best man win, 

Let Sussex boast her Tay- 
lor, Kent her Mynn. © 
Your cricketer, right Eng- 

lish to the core, 
Still loves the man best 
he has licked before.” 


Nobody has done L. W 


more, and few have 

done so much, for the county of the 
White Horse as Lord Harris. Through 
good and evil report he stuck to the “old 
ship” so long as he remained at home. A 
combination of qualities enabled him to 
attain a position in the cricket world 
almost unique, and it is not too much to 
say that his example and energy, and the 
reputation which he deservedly held, not 
only as a brilliant player, but as one of the 
ablest and most popular captains, did 
rekindle and revive at a time of lethargy 
and depression, the natural love of the 
game throughout the county; and better 











who were fortunate 
enough to witness it, 
and never to be for- 
gotten by those who 
took part in it, and 
that his last match 
with us was in itself 
a fitting climax and 
crown to many years 
of up-hill, and at times 
disheartening, work. 

Playing in free and 
beautiful style, he 
was the terror of 
many a bowler on 
certain wickets; and 
few who were lucky 
enough to be present 
will soon forget his 
two brilliant displays 
of 72 and 101 against 
Middlesex in 1882, 
against the bowling 
of C. T. Studd and 
Burton, and hardly 
made a mistake. 

In addition to 
being such a fine 
cricketer he pos- 
sessed a sound know- 
ledge of the game, 
and as captain of a side was second to 
none, remembering in a wonderful way 
the weak points of the batsman, and 
promptly altering his field to take advan- 
tage of it. Ihave always looked upon him 
and Mr. Hornby as two of the best and at 
the same time the most sportsmanlike 
captains, both setting the highest example 
of the manner and spirit in which the game 
should be played. The duties of captaincy 
have now devolved upon Mr. Marchant in 
the earlier part of the season, and myselt 
in the latter part, and I am sure we 
shall not forget, but do our best to profit 
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by the admirable school we have both 
served in. 

It has been the policy of the county— 
since, to our misfortune, we have no great 
central home or nursery for our young 
players—to distribute the matches over the 
districts of Kent, so as to erxble all sub- 
scribers to see something for their money. 
It will at once be seen that while this 
arrangement is very satisfactory from one 
point of view to subscribers, it must be a 
great drawback to the county cricket to 
be without a central ground, where young 
cricketers can be 
trained, and the 


during which I have had the honour of 
playing for the county, and recalling some 
among those I have met and played with 
in the County Eljeven. Lord Harris I hays 
mentioned. First and foremost stands F. 
Penn, one of the grandest batsmen I have 
ever seen. He was much the same style 
of batsman as Stoddart, hitting finely al] 
round the wicket, and appearing to be wel] 
in at the end of the first over, so to speak. 
Then the Hon. Ivo Bligh, a brilliant bat 
and point, who had the excellent average, 
I notice, for the County in 1880 of 30, 
Indifferent health has 
compelled him to give 





players, moreover, are 
placed on an equality 
at once with their 
opponents in know- 
ing little more, if 
anything, of the pecu- 
liarities of the ground 
than they. As it is, 
we play at the Mote 
Park, Maidstone, a 
lovely spot from an 
artistic, but perhaps 
not a good ground 
altogether from a 
cricket, point of view, 
and at the old historic 
Bat and Ball ground 
at Gravesend, an ad- 
mirable ground at 
Catford Bridge, Bec- 
kenham and Black- 
heath occasionally, 
Canterbury of course, 
and at the Angel 
Ground at Tonbridge, 
a ground second 
perhaps only to 
Canterbury in the 
county. 

Mr. A. J. Lancaster, of Canterbury, is 
the hard-working secretary of the County 
Club, a post which he has now occupied 
for a great many years, to his own credit 
and to the satisfaction of all. Kent's 
present position as a cricketing shire—a 
sufficiently proud one—is too well known 
to call for any comment from me. Neither 
is it practicable, in the brief space accorded 
me by the editor, to do justice to all those 
who have done such yeoman service for 
Kent in the past. 

I cannot, however, forego the pleasure, 
tinged though it be with a certain sadness, 
of looking back over the twelve years 
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A. HEARNE. 


up the game, unfor- 
tunately for us, and 
he has sought con- 
solation in “cricket 
on the hearth”- and 
golf. There are many 
who will remember, 
too, the brilliant bat- 
ting of R. S. Jones 
when the wickets 
were hard, and that 
beautiful off drive of 
his. I had the plea- 
sure of playing with 
him in a small mateh 
this year, but he 
seemed to have al 
tered the direction 0 
that stroke, taking 
the ball well round 
to the on. It was 
useful, but not so 
pretty. There are 
two amateurs, I must 
not forget, who 
played off and on, 
for several seasons, 
and with special 
Gistinction in 1885. 
The Rev. R. T. Thornton and A. J. 
Tonge. “The Parson,” as we call him, 
had an average of 34, and Tonge an 
average of 24 in that year. “ The Parson” 
plays in a style essentially his own ; the 
bowler, sometimes, on turning round to 
bowl, finding him standing at least three 
or four yards down the pitch. Flowers 
on one occasion, thought he wasn’t ready, 
and turned to bowl again, and was $0 
astonished to find the Parson still immov- 
able, that he gave him a long hop, which 
was promptly cut for four. Tonge 1s 4 
batsman of excellent style and promise, 
but a serious illness much impaired his 
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play, which, Iet us hope, he may recover 
ence again. 

Having dipped into the past, it is time 
we came to speak of those who now do 
battle for the county. 

In conversation recently with Mr. 
Sydney Pardon, the well-known editor 
of Wisden's Cricketzrs’ Almanac, 1 asked 
him to name for me what he considered 
the best eleven of Kent in 1892. He 
thereupon took a sheet of paper, and 
without hesitation wrote the following 
names: F, Marchant, 
M. C. Kemp, L. Wil- 
son, W. H. Patterson, 
C. J.” M. Fox, H. M. 
Braybrooke, L. A. 
Hamilton or G. J. V. 
Weigall, A. Hearne, 
Martin, Walter 
Wright, and W. 
Hearne. 

I must not be taken 
to endorse this selec- 
tion, but it is un- 
doubtedly a very 
strong team. 

Changes might 
have to be made ac- 
cording to the vary- 
ing form of players ; 
and we have the 
satisfaction of feeling 
that our reserve is a 
pretty good one, com- 
prising, as it does, 
Rashleigh, Le Flem- 
ing, Knowles, Best, 
and G. G. Hearne. 

The play of most of 
the eleven mentioned 
by Mr. Pardon is co 
well known as not to 
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though we have been 

out of form lately with both ball and 
bat, let us hope that we showed more our 
true form in the match the other day against 
Sussex. Marchant is one of the nicest 
bats to watch, being a powerful but most 
finished hitter, treating all bowling alike 
on good fast wickets. Wilson is essen- 
tially a fast wicket player, hitting brilliantly 
on the off. Braybrooke is a fast run getter 
and brilliant field, with a wonderful return. 
Kemp, our stumper, is always admirable, 
and keeps the game alive by his keenness 
and the life he throws into his dutics. 








Fox is one of the most useful players, an 
admirable bat, bit ofa bowler, and splendid 
catcher. Weigall is a most consistent run 
getter on fast and slow wickets, and Capt. 
Hamilton a fine player and hitter, especially 
on the on side. Alick Hearne has im- 
proved his batting in a wonderful way, 
and has worked himself quite into the 
first rank. His scores for Kent this year 
have been excellent. He bats with great 
patience, but can score quite rapidly at 
times. He is most difficult to dislodge, 
and plays with a won- 
derfully straight bat. 
Martin was last year 
one of the first 
bowlers of England, 
and though he has 
not done himself jus- 
tice so far this season, 
I hope he may soon 
recover his form. He 
is one of those natural 
bowlers whose secret 
art it is difficult to 
describe. He keeps 
a marvellous length, 
and has plenty of 
break and spin. 
Walter Wright is a 
fast medium bowler, 
who comes a great 
deal with his arm; 
he bowls with great 
judgment, and has 
done good service for 
Kent. Walter 
Hearne, a brother of 
J]. T. Hearne, of 
Middlesex, is new to 
the team, but has met 
with great success 
this year, and with 
more play and in- 
creased confidence, 
ought to become a really first-class bowler 
and all round player. 

Though we have started the season 
badly enough, let us hope that now the 
spell has been broken, we may go on and 
achieve fresh successes. Of this I am 
confident, that no eleven in England 
strives harder or more loyally, and if they 
cannot command, they will at all events 
deserve success, and in doing this, they 
will be acting up to the best traditions of 
the county, and are sure of the best wishes 
of their supporters in and out cf the county. 
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country town on the outskirts of 

Dartmoor. The great and imposing 

feature about this town was its 
market place. No insignificant covered-in 
structure was this, but a large granite- 
paved square like an old Roman forum, 
bounded on all sides by houses, and open 
to the pure air of Devon. When I first 
visited this town and stood in the middle 
of its forum, I was irresistibly reminded 
of the Hibernian description of a gun. 

“Take a long round hole,” said Paddy, 
“and surround it by brass or iron.” 
Take a big square and surround it by low 
old-fashioned houses and you have O— 
No, on second thoughts I decline to give 
thename. Kitty and Nelly would never 
forgive me if I told, and the favour of that 
fair twain is too sweet a privilege to be 
lightly foregone. 

With the exception of a charming coun- 
try hotel, where the landlady’s personal 
appearance is only surpassed by her cook- 
ing,and a quaint old red-sandstone church, 
all the buildings facing the square are 
fitted up as shops or offices. For these 
shops I entertain a respect which is not 
accorded to more pretentious establish- 
ments. They rise above any suspicion 
of narrow-mindedness or eclecticism, and 
present a most all-embracing and truly 
Catholic appearance. As Kitty and Nelly 
said to me one day, “It's so convenient to 
be able to buy cheese, reels of cotton, fish, 
blacking brushes and chocolate creams, all 
at the same counter.” 

My interest has been much excited of 
late by two of these emporia—— TI hat 


Kv cou and Nelly lived near a small 
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plural will please my friend Jones, who is 
so fond of classical terminations that he 
invariably uses “ha-dra” as a plural of 
“ hum-drum.” 

Each shop is bisected, that is, divided 
into two equal parts (this for the benefit 
of those who have not enjoyed Euclid, 
Book 1). One part is devoted to grocery, 
the other part to haberdashery. Above 
one shop, in black letters on a white 
ground, is inscribed “Harry Russell, 
Grocer and Haberdasher”; above the 
other, in white letters on a black ground, 
“Arthur Russell, Haberdasher and 
Grocer.” 

I feel that such fierce competition must 
result some day in blows. I have spent 
hours in the square, waiting for the re- 
spective owners of the rival establish- 
ments to issue from their dwellings, and 
fight on the pavement. I have even tried 
to egg on the dilatory champions by 
judiciously praising the establishment in 
which I do not happen to be standing at 
the time of speaking. 

Kitty and Nelly laughed when I spoke 
about these shops, and said that the 
Russells were brothers and partners. In 
that case, I suppose they do their fighting 
at the division of profits. 

When a stranger comes to this town 
and wants to buy things, he has not to 
wander up and down narrow streets, 
getting run over by cabs and ’busses, as 
we do in London. Not at all. He goes 
into the middle of the square and revelves 
like a planet on his own axis, until he sees 
the shop he wants. 

1 often wish the same principle of 











THE BROTHER PRETENDED TO BE A LAWYER. 


construction was applied t> other towns. 
What a heavenly place London would be, 
all one huge square with a railway station 
in the middle, and lines radiating there- 
from towards the circumference! There 
might be an observatory on the roof of 
the station, with “ million magnifying gas- 
microscopes of hextra power,” for the use 
of intending sightseers. 

Hills arise on all sides of the town, and 
half-way up one of these stands the house 
which is honoured by the presence of 
Kitty and Nelly. It is not large, and has 
no pretensions to architectural beauty, 
but it is eminently comfortable, and is sur- 
rounded by well-wooded grounds. My 
heroines lived with a brother and an aunt. 
This lady considered that her duty in- 
volved the surveillance of her orphan 
neices. She had a hard life. I have no 
doubt that she was an excellent person, 
but none of us had much affection for her. 
If she had not insisted that we were lost 
tribes of the house of Israel, we might 
have got on more harmoniously. It is 
true that I had won golden opinions by a 
pretended conversion to her views, and by 
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supplying her with new arguments of the 
convincing kind found in the “ Banner of 
Israel.” 

Kitty and Nelly declined to be parties 
toany such deception. They waged war, 
open war, upon all the descendants of 
Abraham, past, present, and to come, 
The brother pretended to be a lawyer, and 
was the proud lessee of a suite of offices 
in the market place. He was deeply im- 
pressed with the theory that a man of 
means should have a profession. As for 
clients, he had none, nor desired any: 
nor, for the matter of that, would have 
known in the least what to do with one 
had such a singular article presented 
himself. 

It must be pleasing to be the follower 
ef such a very accommodating and un- 
exacting profession. 

For my part I think that, had the gods 
presented me with the money, I could 
have foregone the professional part of the 
programme. 

At the period about which I am writing, 
Kitty and Nelly had passed their sisx- 
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teenth birthday. They were twins, and 
never separated from one another, or from 
their native town, since they graced the 
world by their presence. No one knew 
which was the real Kitty, or which the 
indisputable Nelly; they only held their 
present names on sufferance. The cause 
of this strange fact is as follows : 

When the twins had seen about six 
sunrises, and an equal number of sunsets, 
it was proclaimed upon the housetops that 
the day of christening was at hand. In 
order to avoid all contusion a blue ribbon 
was tied about 
the arm of one, 
and a red ribbon 
about that of the 
other. The cere- 
mony passed off 
successfully, in 
spite of the vig- 
orous and, no 
doubt, conscien- 
tious scruples of 
the principal ac- 
tresses. So far, 
all went well. It 
happened that 
some hours sub- 
sequently, a 
nursemaid, with 
the intelligence 
for which her 
class is justly 
famed, conceived 
the: idea that a 
contrast in 
colours was more 
pleasing to her 
artistic soul. Ac- 
cordingly she ad- 
justed a red 
ribbon to the arm 
that already was 
adorned with 
blue, and blue 
to the arm that hitherto had been content 
with red. The result—the deluge. It 
struck the least imaginative mind as being 
ludicrous that a lady should pass through 
life as “ Kitty, or if not, Nelly,” or “ Nelly, 
but possibly Kitty ;” so that an adjust- 
ment was effected, whereby one was 
called Kitty and the other Nelly, and the 
blessings of the Church set at defiance. 

At sixteen, Kitty and Nelly were tall 
and fair, with the bluest of blue eyes and 
the most golden of locks. Their appear- 
ance suggested possibilities of beauty 
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THE DOOMED YOUNG MAN STEPPED UP—— 








which made the heart beat and the eyes to 
swim. They had the sunniest of smiles 
ready laid on, and the merriest of hearts. 
They were as mischievous and untameable 
as a pair of monkeys, and their numerous 
pranks and jests were a source of the 
keenest delight to all who knew them, with 
the sole exception of the unfortunate aunt. 
She sighed for the days, far, far distant, 
when young ladies of sixteen behaved 
with the propriety of sixty, and the 
dulness of six hundred. 

To the casual observer, and even to the 
fairly intimate ac- 
quaintance, there 
was no difference 
at all between the 
sisters, save and 
except that one 
had “ Kitty,” and 
the other“Nelly,” 
inscribed on a 
brooch. 

There was 
once a young 
man, replete with 
the rashness of 
youth, who de- 
clared that he 
could tell which 
was which, with- 
out the possi- 
bility of a mis- 
take. So truly 
confident was he, 
that he wagered 
many shekels 
that he would 
perform the feat 
on any occasion. 
In my anxiety 
not to allow an 
opportunity of 
earning an 
honest penny to 
pass, | closed 
with the young man. I basely gave the 
twins a hint, and there was much sup- 
pressed excitement at dinner that night. 
Afterwards, in the drawing-room, the 
doomed young man stepped up to the 
wearer of the “Kitty” brooch, and re- 
quested that “ Miss Kitty” would sing to 
him. In reply, the lady addressed went 
off into a shriek of laughter. The young 
monkeys had changed brooches. The 
vanquished hero paid with a sad heart ; 
and Kitty and Nelly enjoyed a surfeit 
of chocolate creams for days. 
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For the benefit of any who might other- 
wise share a similar fate, I will disclose 
that Nelly was a shade taller than Kitty, 
while the hair of the latter was the least 
bit in the world the darker. 

On the morning after their sixteenth 
birthday, Kitty and Nelly decided that 
their education might be considered to be 
complete. The aunt demurred. She said 
that young ladies ought to be more profi- 
cient in accomplishments. On the twins 
appealing to my judgment, I gave my 
decision with fitting solemnity. I said: 

“T have no doubt that at this moment 
you are in possession of far more history, 
geography, French, piano-playing, and 
other useless matters, than even your 
brother and I were. In consequence of 
which we are wise and useful citizens, 
while you——’” 

They laughed and shook their small 
fists at me. I went on: 

“If you proceed further with your mu- 
sical studies, we shall have a representative 
of the ‘Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Pianos’ 
making his way to 
the house. The 
result would pro- 
bably be many 
years’ imprisonment 
for us all. I would 
recommend a course 
of novels” —the 
aunt screamed and 
hid her face in her 
hands—“so that 
you may take a 
broader view of life. 
I will make out a 
list of the most 
suitable works.” 

The aunt sug- 
gested that she 
might prefer to re- 
_vise the list. I took 
no notice of this. 

“You shall read 
Scott. and Besant, 
Thackeray and 
Dickens, George 
Eliot and Miss 
Braddon, and per- 
haps after that ”— 
here I hesitated — 
“you may be suf- 
ficiently educated 
to appreciate my 
works.” 








THEY INSISTED ON KISSING ME. 
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Kitty and Nelly sprang up, and said J 
was a “dear”; they also insisted on kiss- 
ing me several times. The aunt fled in 
horror at sight of so much depravity. It 
was very pleasant, and you must recollect, 
my dearest Madame Grundy, that I had 
known the sisters from the cradle, and 
that I was more than twice their age. 

It was but in jest that I referred to the 
“Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Pianos,” but I have long thought that such 
an institution would confer a benefit upon 
suffering humanity. At this moment, asI 
write, a piano, distant about ten yards, is 
reiterating the refrain, “I w// believe, | do 
believe,” etc., ad nauseam. I have no wish 
to quarrel with the sincere religious convic- 
tions or that or any other piano, but still— 
I think—that the S.P.C.P. is much needed. 

In accordance with my promise I made 
out my list, called into requisition the 
good offices of Mudie, and set Kitty and 
Nelly to work. It gave me the keenest 
pleasure to see those sweetest of sisters 
reading a book. They seated themselves 
side by side on a 
sofa, placed an arm 
round each other's 
waist, and used 
the free members 
to hold the work 
in question. This 
method had many 
advantages. When 
anything amusing 
was sighted, they 
laughed in one 
another’s faces; 
when pathos super- 
vened, four eyes 
moistened together, 
and the twin sym- 
pathy made the grief 
delicious; when 
horror or tragedy 
formed the order of 
the day, they clung 
to one another and 
trembled in unison. 
I have made up my 
mind to try the 
method when a suit- 
able coadjutor pre- 
sents herself. Until 
then, I must fain be 
content with the 
arm-chair and pipe 
system. 

The temptation to 
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be garrulous is very strong while dwelling 
upon the manifold perfections of . Kitty 
and Nelly. I long to relate how the twins 
started housekeeping, and issued invita- 
tions for an “At Home” entirely on their 
joint responsibility. 

~ Itmay not be. There is a limit to the 
patience of the most indulgent. 

The New Education Act had been in 
force for about three weeks, and, in the 
course of that time, Kitty and Nelly had 
absorbed a great variety of fiction. Their 
reading was dictated by no system what- 
soever, and was only limited by the cubical 
capacity of Messrs. Mudie’s box.~ My 
advice as regards a sequence of authors 
was scouted with the contempt it doubtless 
deserved. 

It happened one morning that the last 
page of a novel by two very well-known 
authors had been reached. The book 
was closed amid many sighs of regret, and 
a conversation took its place. 

Said Nelly, “I wonder how two people 
can write one book.” 

“Perhaps one writes the story and the 
other ‘slangs’ it,” observed Kitty. I fear 
that I am responsible for Kitty’s extensive 
vocabulary. 

Nelly thought over the theory for some 
moments, and then shook her head de- 
cisively. 

“No, that can’t be the way. I expect 
one makes up the plot, and the other just 
puts it on paper ; you see—only very clever 
people can invent a story, but anybody 
can write one.” 

Truly Miss Nelly possessed a wisdom 
beyond her years ! 

“That must be right. You are older 
than I am, Nelly, and ever so much 
wiser. 

Nelly denied the soft impeachment with 
aconscious blush. It may be remarked, 
en passant, that a pleasing fiction’ existed 
to the effect that Neily was three and a 
quarter’minutes the senior. For this 
belief there was not a particle of evidence. 
It was consequently a very firm article of 
faith. 

“I don’t think it can be so very difficult 
to make up a novel,” observed Kitty, after 
a short pause ; “such lots of men write 
them, and they can’t a// be geniuses.” 

At this moment the Great Idea flashed 
upon Nelly’s mind. It took away her 
breath at first, it was so very startling. 
Then she hugged Kitty with terrific 
vigour. “Oh Kitty, dear, such fun.” 
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“What! tell me, please.” Silence. 
“Tell me, darlingest Nelly.” Still 
silence. “Won't you tell your own 
Kitty ? I tell you everything. Oh, you 
wicked, wicked Nelly!” 

Nelly unfolded her project. 

“Suppose—you and me—all by our- 
selves—write a novel.” 

“ Oh-h-h-h !” 

Tableau. 

Was there ever such a sweet idea ! 

“ Do you think we can ?” 

“ Of course, anybody can.” 

“Qh-h-h !” 

“ Let's begin at once.” 

Kitty sprang up in wild delight. “Come 
on—pens—paper—ink—a box to put it in 
—silk ribbon to tie it with—cotton wool— 
come on, dear, at once.” 

If the twins had been fashionable young 
ladies they would have occupied one hour 
and three quarters in the putting on of 
“things”; as it was, something under 
three quarters of a minute was aiple. 
Down to the town they went helter skel- 
ter, and entered a shop devoted, among 
other things, to the retailing of stationery. 

“ Paper,” exclaimed Nelly, the spokes- 
woman by virtue of her visionary seniority, 
“heaps, packets, all you've got.” 

“ All, Miss Nelly!” stammered 
astonished shopkeeper. He was 
accustomed to such very lavish orders. 

“Let me_ see,” interposed Kitty. 
“Twenty-four sheets make a quire, 
twenty-four quires make a ream, twenty- 
four reams make a something or other—1 
remember—a firkin or kilderkin.” 

“Bring a kilderkin of paper imme- 
diately,” ordered Nelly severely. The 
wretched provider of stationery and Dutch 
cheeses was in an awful state of mind. 
He was mortally afraid of offending the 
sisters, whom he, in common with every- 
one else in the town, worshipped. He 
muttered, “Certainly, Miss Nelly,” and 
disappeared ; shortly returning with a* 
vast pile of cream laid note paper. 

“Is this a kilderkin ?” asked Nelly, in 
the most uncompromising tones. 

“Yes,” gasped the victim, in abject 
terror. 

“We want pens, about a dozen packets 
of quill pens.’ 

“But I can’t write with a quill pen,” 
remonstrated Kitty. 

“ Neither can I, but we must learn. It’s 
one of the rules.” 

When the subject of the ink was raised, 
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“ALL, MISS NELLIE!” 


Kitty suggested a nine gallon cask. Pos- 
sibly recollections of her housekeeping 


were uppermost in her mind at the 
moment. Nelly thought that one gallon 


would do to begin with. The shopkeeper 
feebly hinted at a bottle, but his hint was 
met with well-merited scorn. 

“ Send up the things at once,” said Kitty 
and Nelly, as they hurried away to pur- 
chase various accessories not usually 
dreamt of by the humble journalist. 

Kitty and Nelly sat side by side at a 
table. Before them was a most business- 
like litter of books and papers, and cach 
small right hand firmly held a quill pen. 
When these pens touched paper, mighty 
was the squeaking and scratching. 
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STAMMERED 


THE ASTONISHED SHOPKEEPER. 


“What shall 
asked Kitty. 

“T don't know,” returned Nelly, “we 
must set to work and the ideas will come.” 

Kitty was secretly sceptical, but re 
frained from speech. 

“T'm afraid,” went on Nelly, “that we 
must have a crime. It’s horrid, but you 
see, every novel has a crime; it’s one ol 
the rules.” 

“TI don’t like crimes,” objected Kitty, 
“T haven't had much to do with them. 
Can't we get on without ?” 

“Quite impossible.” This with great 
decision. “How could we bring in the 
detective ?” 

“What detective ?” 


our novel be about?” 
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“]'m surprised at your ignorance, Kitty. 
You ought to know that detectives are 
essential. No novel is complete without 
them. Crimes, detectives and weddings 
are most important rules.” 

“][ don’t know anything about rules,” 
murmured poor Kitty, “I thought you 
just wrote what you liked.” 

“Oh dear no,” said the wise and expe- 
rienced Nelly, “only very stupid people 
do that. I saw in the paper the other day, 
that one must write the things that are 
liked. Most people love crimes and 
detectives and adore weddings, so there 
you are!” E 

Kitty and Nelly worked hard for two 
days. Then they came to a full stop. 
Not that their ideas gave out ; on the con- 
trary, they were simply bursting with a 
most brilliant supply. The reason was, 
that a blind alley was reached in the shape 
ofa wedding. It must be obvious to the 
meanest intelligence that no writer of 
fiction can ever proceed beyond the 
“Wedding March” How then could 
Kitty and Nelly ? 

When the work was written by both 
authors with as much care as quill pens 
would permit, I was furnished with the 
result. 

In spite of the most solemn vows of 
secrecy, and in face of the direst penalties 
should my perfidy be discovered, I here 
reproduce the novel which Kitty and 
Nelly wrote. 

CHAPTER I. 


“The Lady Emmeline sat in her spacious 
boudoir (spelt in the original ‘ boodwar,’ 
but scratched out). 

“She was dressed in crimson velvet, 
trimmed with lilac silk, and the skirt was 
covered with little frills. All the buttons 
Were single pearls, and the hooks and 
eyes were made of pure gold. The dress 
cost seven pounds; it was a most expensive 
dress. As the lady was engaged in drink- 
ing tea and eating chocolate creams, a 
black page entered the room. 

“Lord Francis,’ he announced, very 
loud. His Lordship was dressed—we 
don’t know how, but it doesn’t matter. 

“*And how is the Lady Emmeline, 
this morning?’ said Lord Francis, ‘I hope 
her cough is better.’ 

“* My indisposition is less aggravated,’ 
returned the lady graciously. 

‘Will you be my bride ?’ asked the 
visitor, kneeling on the ground, and 
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putting his hands together as if in 
church. 

“*Of course I will. Very glad to get 
the chance.’ (You see, she couldn't talk 
big under such very exciting circum- 
stances. K. & N.) 

“They embraced with great fervour, 
and Lord Francis went away to drink her 
health. (Men always drink healths when 
anything important happens.) 

““Ha!l’ said a fierce voice, and the 
Villain emerged from behind the curtains. 
(He would have hidden behind the 
‘Tapestry’ if there had been any.) 

“*] will be revenged,’ he said, with a 
fearful grin. 

“The Lady Emmeline shrieked, but the 
Villain drew a long knife, pushed it right 
through the lady, and turned it round 
three times to make sure. Emmeline fell 
to the earth with a hollow groan. 

“*Ha!’ remarked the Villain, as he 
vanished up the chimney. (It was a par- 
ticularly wide chimney, and built so on 
purpose).” 


“What a beautiful chapter,” cried Nelly, 
at this point, “it’s so exciting and so 
real.” 

“Crimes are not so very horrid aftcr 
all,” said Kitty, “ 1 feel equal to lots more. 
Give me blood.” 

“Oh, you nasty girl. I fecl more 
inclined to. cry. Poor Emmeline! Just 
when she was engaged, too !” 

“ Now for the detective! Come along, 
Nelly.” 

CHAPTER II. 


“The detective stood in the boudoir, and 
examined all the furniture and things. 
Lord Francis was with him, and offered a 
reward of forty million pounds. He was 
a lord, and could afford it. 

“ Said the detective, ‘I know a Villain 
who lives near here; when I sce him I 
will ask him if he had anything to do with 
it.’ 

“*Please do,’ cried Lord Francis, ‘I 
will come and he!p.’ 

“ They left the room together. 

“ When they had gone, the Villain came 
down the chimney and said ‘ Ha!’; then 
he went back. Villains always say, ‘ Ha.’ 


It is short and means the most awfv! 
things. 

“The detective and Lord Francis dis- 
guised themselves as crossing-sweepers, 
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and looked everywhere for the Villain, 
but could not find him, for he was up the 
chimney all the time. 

“Oneday they sat in the boudoir together, 
smoking cigars and drinking brandy and 
soda, when the Villain sneezed. He had 
caught a cold up the chimney from the 
draught. 

“*] hear the Villain,” screamed Lord 
Francis in wild delight, ‘let’s light the 
fire.’ 

“ They did so, and presently down came 
the Murderer, coughing and sneezing just 
awful. He said: 

“<Tt’s too warm up there, so | thought 
I'd move.’ 

“¢ What shall we do with him ?’ asked 
Lord Francis. 

“«QOh,’ said the detective, 
him out of the window.’ 

“They tied a clothes-line 


‘let’s hang 


round his 


neck and dropped him out of the window ; 
and there he hung kicking and squealing 
till the rope broke. 
home. 


Then-they let him go 
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“Lord Francis and the Lady Emmeline 
were married the next day, and lived 
happily ever afterwards.” 


“Won't everybody be surprised that 
Emmeline was not murdered after all?” 
remarked Kitty. “We kept that bac 
splendidly.” 

“T think we ought to explain how it 
was. Nobody will ever guess, and it’s one 
of the rules to clear up the mysteries ip 
the last chapter.” 

“ Perhaps we'd better,” said Kitty, “you 
know more about the rules than I do.” 


CHAPTER III. 
“ At first we meant Emmeline to be really 
killed, but it was a shame, as she was such 
a sweet. So we decided that she wasonly 
slightly wounded, and a clever doctor cured 
her quick. He was such a very clever 
doctor.” 
Here endeth 
Nelly. 


the novel of Kitty and 
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THE scHOooL (ircnt view). 


ARROW, delightfully situated on 
a hill about twelve miles from 
London, in the County of Mid- 

dlesex, is celebrated for its great School. 

On the point of the hill stands the fine 
old parish church, dedicated to St. Mary. 
The building is cruciform, with aisles to 
the nave, a modern north aisle to chancel, 
west tower and porches, and founded 
originally by Lanfranc, Archbishop of 
Canterbury; the only existing portions 
of his church being the font and west 
doorway. During the school days of 
Lord Byron at Harrow the churchyard 
was his most favourite seat, accompanied 
by his most intimate friend, Edward Noel 
Long, Esq. 

The ancient Manor House at Harrow 
(although the exact site is not now known) 
was the residence in former times of the 
Archbishops of Canterbury, where Thomas 
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a Becket resided in the year 1170, and 
received kindness at the hands of the 
Abbot of St. Albans, some of his own 
clergy treating him very badly. Cardinal 
Wolsey also held the rectorship of Harrow, 
and is said to have lived there some time. 

The school, now famous throughout the 
world, was founded by John Lyon, 1571, 
a yeoman of Preston Harrow, although 
we are told that an ancient school existed 
before the Lyon’s foundation. He seems 
to have had a great love for learning, and, 
from specimens of his handwriting now in 
preservation, must have been a good 
scholar. A celebrated brass that adorns 
Harrow Church is the only monument 
to John Lyon dating from that period, 
but Harrovians who appreciated his 
munificence have of late years raised a 
splendid speech-room to his memory, and 
placed a marble slab over the spot where 
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his remains are buried. John Lyon died 
in 1592, but it was not until 1608 that 
the income of his estates fell tothe Harrow 
schcol. 

Harrow is considered by the best of 
au‘horities to be of ecclesiastical origin, 
and a deed in the school-chest dated 1596 
speaks of the new schoole or “ church 
house ”’ of the parish of Harrow, confirm- 
ing that until the famous building contain- 
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VIEW FROM THE BALCONY, SHOWING MUSEUM AND SCHOOL OF CHEMISTRY. 


ing the celebrated Fourth-Form Room 
was built, between'1608 and 1611, educa- 
tion was carried on in an edifice associated 
with St. Mary’s parish church, possibly 
the relic of an institution fostered by the 
Archbishops of Canterbury when they 
had a country house in that parish. 

The rules and regulations enjoined on 
the Keepers and Governors of Harrow 
School are identical in style with those of 
St. Albans Grammar School, and 
are supposed to have been drawn 
up by Sir Nicholas Bacon, who 
performed this duty for St. Al 
bans. In 1662 the “ foreigner” 
clause in John Lyon's School 
Statutes brought Harrow into 
passing notice, and the present 
distinction of the school entirely 
depends upon the effect given to 
this clause in past days, which 
entitled the schoolmaster to re- 
ceive, over and above youths of 
the inhabitants of the parish of 
Harrow, as many foreigners 
as may be well taught and the 
place conveniently contain ; from 
the latter such stipend and wages 
could be charged as the Master 
was able to obtain. 

Dr. Brian, an Etonian of high 
reputation, was appointed head- 
master in 1691, and received dur- 
ing the latter part of his careef 
great support by a thoroughly 
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competent treasurer in James Brydges, 
better known as the magnificent Duke of 
Chandos, who, after making a large fortune 
as Paymaster of the Forces during the war 
with Louis XIV., built at Stanmore, near 
Harrow, the Canons, where he lived, and 
sent his ward, George Brydges Rodney, 
afterwards the renowned Admiral, Lord 
Rodney, to the school. 

After forty years’ good service Dr. Brian 
died and was succeeded by the Rev. James 
Cox, who was dismissed by the School 
Governor for living “‘ a disorderly, drunken 
life and neglecting the school,” causing the 
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The Rev. Benjamin Heath, D.D., 
F.A.S., was next appointed, in 1771, and 
his success at Harrow was somewhat 
remarkable, since he adopted the réle of 
reformer, and incurred much obloquy by 
abolishing the ancient shooting of the 
Silver Arrow—an institution coeval with 
Lyon's foundation. The Harrow Speeches 
were at once substituted for the arrow 
shooting; the reason given for the change 
from archery to public speeches was that 
the former. led to something like a 
saturnalia, in which crowds from London 
took part, while the boys claimed absten- 





THE FOURTH-FORM ROOM, 


confidence of a previous successful ad- 
ministration to be forfeited. The Rev. 
Thos. Thackeray, D.D., was next ap- 
pointed head-master. He introduced the 
Eton system of education at Harrow. He 
was an-ancestor of the novelist, and brought 
his principles of tuition from Eton, where 
he was head-master. Dr. Thackeray died 
in 1760, and was succeeded by the Rev. 
Robt. Sumner, at Midsummer, 1760. He 
was the most gifted head-master of Har- 
row of the eighteenth century, and- was 
not only a noted scholar but a most elo- 
quent orator. He died suddenly in 1771, 
and his epitaph by Dr. Parr, and the 
eulogy to his memory by Sir ‘William 
— will make him remembered in the 
istory of Harrow. 


+ 


tions during practice for the shooting 
prize. ase 

Dr. Heath resigned the mastership in 
1785, and the Rev. Joseph Drury, D.D., 
became master in the same‘year ; and the 
school so flourished under the new régime 
that many of the nobility sent their sons 
to Harrow-on-the-Hiull, increasing the 
number of scholars to three hundred and 
fifty, and in consequence the whole 
establishment was enlarged. The head- 
master’s house had grown considerably, 
and was as antiquated as the old Fourth- 
Form Room is at the present day, its 
corridors being covered with names of 
bygone Harrovians, many of whom were 
famous amongst their countrymen. In 
this place Lord Byron lived, under Dr. 
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THE CHAPEL, WITH PORTRAIT OF THE REV, J. E. C. WELLDON, M.A, 


Drury and then under Dr. George Butler, 
whose son is now Master of Trinity. 

Dr. Butler, who succeeded Dr. Drury, 
resigned the mastership in 1829, having 
been appointed Dean of Peterborough. 

From 1829 to 1836 the Rev. Dr. Longley 
held the head-mastership, and resigned on 
his appointment as Bishop of Ripon, wken 
the Rev. Christopher Wordsworth, D.D. 
(subsequently Bishop of Lincoln) was ap- 
pointed master. In 1838 the master’s 
house was destroyed by fire, and with it 
perished interesting memorials of dis- 
tinguished pupils. He was succeeded in 
1844 by the Rev. Charles John Vaughan, 
D.D., who retired upon his appointment 
as Dean of Llandaff, and under the newly- 
appointed head-master, the Rev. H. 
Montagu Butler, D.D., now master of 


Trinity College, Cambridge, the school 
flourished with great rapidity, until it 
became one of the first public schools in 
the kingdom, with a roll of over 500 
scholars. To the Rev. H. M. Butler the 
writer is indebted for the valuable assist- 
ance he has received from his interesting 
remarks on the school, together with his 
friend Mr. Percy M. Thornton, whose 
publication on “Harrow and its Sur- 
roundings”’ no boy at Harrow should be 
without. 

The present head-master, the Rev. 
J. E. C. Welldon, M.A., is a great fa- 
vourite with the scholars, now numbering 
600. Mr. Welldon is a great supporter of 
the school athletics. He takes the keenest 
interest in all its branches, and generally 
favours the cricket or football field with 
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his presence when the boys are engaged 
in friendly rivalry on the half-holiday. 

The first sixty years of the nineteenth 
century saw no less than five Harrow 
Prime Ministers, viz., Mr. Spencer Per- 
ceval, Sir Robert Peel, Lorc Goderich 
(the first Lord Ripon), Lord Aberdeen 
and Lord Palmerston. 

Between 1819 and 1823 many large 
subscriptions were raised, and with £8,000 
in hand the generation about then were 
enabled to erect a new speech-room and 
library, at same time adding a new wing 
to the old building of the founder. 

Dr. Wordsworth worked hard to mark 
another characteristic of the last sixty 
years, in the part borne by the school 
chapel. Before 1838 Harrow boys had no 
such institution, but, not discouraged, Dr. 
Wordsworth had his reward. 

Under Dr. Vaughan the chapel was re- 
built and enlarged, and his munificent gift 
of the chancel stands to his long memory. 

The spire was erected in 1855 to the 
memory of William Oxenham, a man held 
highly in esteem by all, and the building, 
we believe, approved and suggested by 
Sir Gilbert Scott. 

The Vaughan Library, which stands as 
a permanent monument to Dr. Vaughan’s 
valued services to Harrow, is a fine build- 
ing, the foundation stone of which was 
laid by Lord Palmerston, 4th July, 1851. 
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It possesses an admirable collection of 
books and contains the busts and pictures 
of many of Harrow’s best worthies, and 
is also the August Curia of the boys’ 
** debating society.” 

The Tercentenary Festival of June 15th, 
1871, is a red-letter day of the past quar- 
ter ceatury at the school, and another 
eighty years will have to pass over 
Harrow before the return of a Founder's 
Day to equal the interest of the day men- 
tioned. enece * 

The Commemoration Service was held 
in the chapel, and, after the signing of 
autographs of visitors and boys in the 
library, luncheon was served in the old 
school yard under canvas, The Senior 
Governor, the late Duke of Abercorn, 
presided, and the two Ex- Masters, 
Bishop Wordsworth, Dr. Vaughan, Lord 
Bessborough (then Mr. Frederick Pon- 
sonby) and Mr. Robert Grimston were 
amongst the speakers. That day set its 
seal to a great effort, by which all future 
Harrovians will profit. A “Lyon 
Memorial Fund” had three months 
previously been started, which in the 
course of the next fourteen years 
mounted to £38,000, which enabled to 
be erected laboratories and lecture 
rooms dedicated to natural science, 
gymnasium, and more particularly a new 
speech-room, unsurpassed for its size as 
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a hall for speaking and for music. In 
shape the hall resembles a Greek theatre, 
the seats raising tier above tier facing 
a handsome dais, from which the young 
orators address their audience. 

The Speech-Room has another great 
use, music; and the love for the study of 
music has so greatly advanced that any 
strangers visiting Harrow on the after- 
noon of Founder’s Day would be some- 
what surprised to hear the delightful 
music and charming little voices pcuring 
out sweet melody one after another, and 
although great praise is due to Mr. 
Farmer, who left Harrow for Balliol, 
we must commend Mr. Eaton Faning 
upon his efficiency as a tutor, and raising 
harmony to the great pitch for which the 
School is now becoming so famous. 

The annual cricket fixture between 
the famous public schools of Eton and 
Harrow was played during the 8th and 
gth July before the usual fashionable 
audiences at Lord’s. 

Without exception this match is un- 
doubtedly the event of the season on the 
M.C.C. ground, while the inter-varsity 
match which precedes it makes a very 
bold bid for first honours. We have heard 








THE HEAC-MASTER'S HOUSE 


of the beauties of Ascot and Goodwood, 
but they both lack the freshness and 
beauty of Lord’s, when we have gathered 
together the sisters, brothers and cousing 
of youthful ages, and proud fathers and 


mothers watching with the keenest pos) 


sible interest the friendly rivalry of the 
picked Elevens from these great schoolg 
battling for the honours of the year on 
the cricket ground. Since 1805, sixty: 
seven matches have been played ; of thes¢ 
the Harrovians have won twenty-ning 
as against the Etonians’ twenty-seven, 
eleven ending in drawn games. 

The 1892 contest was well up to the 
standard of previous years, although the 
second day’s play was of short duration, 
the Harrovians ultimately winning by 
sixty-four runs. Our group, with the 
exception of Mr. C. S. Rome (who un- 
fortunately was away when the photo- 
graph was taken) represents the Harrow 
team. Bosworth-Smith, Clayton, Phil 
cox, Woodward and Rome all batted 
well for their team, and to them the 
greater part of the praise is due for the 
victory, while Rudd and Rome carried 
the palm for bowling, averaging seven 
wickets for 72 and five wickets for 7 
respectively. 

The first match on the list be- 
tween these schools was played 
on the Old Dorset Square 
Grounds in 1805, the team im- 
cluding J. Lloyd, -captaip, and 
the famous Byron, though, <ac- 
cording to an o!d Etonian book 
presented lately to the Vaughan 
Library, a match was played as 
early as 1800. Cricket has its 
first mention amongst the Har- 
row School Archives in 1771, 
though the game is believed to 
have been played some years 
earlier at Eton. 

Dr. Merivale, Dean of Ely, 
claims great popularity for sthe 
game during 1823-24, and in that 
year the late Dr. Trench, Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, Cardinal Man- 
ning, Chas. Wordsworth, Bishop 
of :St. Andrews, Perry, ‘late 
Bishop of Melbourne, and Oxen- 
den, Primate of Canada, played 
in the Sixth-form game. 

Harrow was unable to keep,on 
terms with her opponents "be- 
tween 1822 and 1832, and . as 
the Lord’s Pavilion was burnt 
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HARROW SCHOOL CRICKET ELEVEN 


E. A. PHILCOX, 
. .® G. CLAYTON, A. F. PAINE, 


. L. RUDD. 


down in the latter year, all the authentic 
cricket records were lost, so that a fully 
reliable account cannot be given. Lord 
Bessborough and Lord Palmerston were 
thoroughly enthusiastic in the game at 
school, and the former, since 1828, for 
upwards of fifty years, has imparted 
sound cricket amongst the boys, and 
carefully watched every improvement 
and deterioration in Harrow cricket. 
Lord Bessborough gives credit to his 
acquaintance with Mr. Bence Jones (both 
at Harrow and Cambridge) for a good 


share of the knowledge he possesses of 


the game, 
‘ During 1843 the Harrow Eleven beat 
oth Eton and Winchester. This success 


(1892). 





A. M. PORTFR. 
. BARLOw (Captain). 
I. F. FERRIS. 


K. A. WOODWARD, 
B. N. BOSWORTH-SMITH. A. A. TORRENS, 
(c. S. ROME, absent). 


in a great measure was due to Mr. Henry 
Anderson, who had set on foot correct 
style and patient play, and to Robert 
Gathorne, acapital left-hand bowler; Wm. 
Nicholson, who donned the gloves in ad- 
mirable form, was also most valuable. 

After Mr. Anderson, cricket at Harrow 
was left under the care of Lord Bess- 
borough and “ Bob Grimston,” and each 
boy was watched and tried, from the 
smallest shell boy to the most promising 
of the sixth-form game. 

The life of R. Grimston, by F. Gale, 
p. 172, quotes Lord Bessborough’s tribute 
to the memory of his old friend :— 

“There have been times when most 
men would have thought it hopeless to 
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try and keep up a high standard of play. 
At one time there were under one hundred 
boys in the school, and very few of the age 
and size to make anything like a school 
Eleven. But he always kept up the boys’ 
spirits and inculcated steady play and 
good cricket, and indulged himself in the 
hope of what players they would make 
another year.” 

The popularity of cricket at our best 
public school grows year by year, and with 
Lord Bessborough, Mr. J. D. Walker and 
Mr. M.C. Kemp still giving their careful 
watch over the Harrow game, cricket is 
not at all likely to be found declining, as 
may be judged by the facts that nearly all 
the six hundred boys wish to play, and 
from Harrow many of our best cricketers 
have emanated. 

The Upper and Lower Grounds do 
not now give sufficient room, although 
lately has been added to the latter a large 
piece of ground, the gift of Mr. Grimston, 
and another piece let to the school at a 
very small rent by Mr. W. Nicholson, who 
we mentioned as having played for the 
Eleven during 1843. 

On half-holidays in the summer term, 
between two and six (Tuesdays and 
Thursdays and Saturdays) there are seven 
school games played. The “ Sixth-form”’ 
game is composed of twenty-two best 
players in the School, and from these the 
Eleven is selected to play against Eton 
at Lord's, and these alone are entitled to 
wear white flannels and the School 
Colours. Besides the many games be- 
tween the ‘Sixth-form,” First-fifth,” 
“ Second-fifth” and “ Third-fifth,” etc. 
Second Eleven matches are played be- 
tween the various houses, in number 
fourteen, the’ most successful being pre- 
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sented at the end of the term with a 
challenge cup. 

The School Eleven each year generally 
have engagements with “The Town 
Team,” “ M.C.C.,” “ Lord Bessborough’s 
Eleven,” “ The I. Zingari” and the “Old 
Harrovians.” generally preceding the 
great match at Lord’s. 

Swimming is compulsory at Harrow, 
and only a doctor’s certificate will excuse 
a boy for not indulging in this healthy 
exercise. A splendid ‘‘ ducker ” (swim- 
ming bath) is provided about half a mile 
from the School, where annual races, etc., 
take place, and prizes are awarded to 
the best swimmers, and competitions to 
determine the “ cock house.” 

Football has its turn during the 
Christmas term, and although the game 
is one peculiar to the School it is little 
different to that governed by Association 
rules. On Founder's Day the contests 
start with a match versus Old Harrovians, 
and several other important fixtures then 
follow. The house-and-house matches 
commence about the middle of the term, 
and the winner of the final tie is con- 
sidered ‘‘ Cock House ” and holder of the 
silver challenge cup presented by Vis- 
count Ebrington. 

At Easter the games are “* Racquets” 
and “ Fives,” and both are becoming most 
popular recreations at the School. 


W. Cuas. SARGENT. 


[The Photos illustrating this Article were 
taken specially for ‘* The Ludgate Monthly,” 
by Mr. R. W. Tuomas, 121, Cheapside, 
London, from whom Photographs can be 
obtained. | 
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HISTORY 


OF A 


PILGRIMAGE. 
(Continued. ) 


CHAPTER VI. 


HEN he mentioned bail for 

@L. Brown and himself, naming me 

as surety, they turned up their 

noses in an insulting manner, and asked 
who I was. 

“ An-English gentleman,” replied Smith, 
with that loftiness of manner which an 
Englishman alone knows how to assume; 
but it was no use, they guessed they’d like 
other evidence on the point. 

To aggravate matters, the livery-stable 
man rushed in breathless, with a loud 
demand for justice, and the price of his 
smashed-up buggy. 

“I'd jest like to flay you alive,” he cried, 
glaring savagely at Smith, “ takin’ haout 
my mare, which is the quietest hoss in 
Noo York City, and sendin’ her back with 
nothin’ attached but a pair of shafts. 
She's ruined for ever for drivin’. You in- 
farnal British scoundrel, it’s all a plot agin 
this free and independent Republic.” 

He declared it was all the result of 
English antipathy to America, and he 
hoped they would make an example of us, 
and get him handsome damages. He 
continued his oration for half-an-hour, 
demanding instant justice, and insisting 
that I should be locked up with the 
others, 













Author o; “ Kilgroom,” “ Self Exiled,” 
“ Letters to Living Authois,” &c. 


‘By Jupiter,” he shouted, waving his 
clenched fist, ‘‘ I have a mind to organise 
a vigilance committee to swing up the lot. 
The furrin skunks, a outragin’ the citizens 
of the free and independent American 
Republic.” 

It was always the free and independent 
American Republic. Everything was put 
on it, and if we had been hanged, or 
quartered, or electrocuted, our deaths 
would have been put on it alse. Evidently 
the free and independent Republic has a 
lusty constitution to be able to bear so 
much: 

There is no use following the woeful 
tale. The Duke and Brown and I were 
ruthlessly torn asunder, my. unhappy 
companions being dragged off to separate 
cells, while I, maimed and tattered and 
weary and disgusted, retraced my steps 
to the hotel, wondering what evil fortune 
would hurl upon us next. 

Personally, I had, perhaps, reasons to 
be thankful. If the buggy had held 
three instead of two, I should have been 
locked up also, and none~would have 
been left to tell the dismal story. 

An English poet assures us in touching 
language and perfect rhythm that : 


Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage. 
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But it’s a lie, a beautiful poetic lie, if 
you like, but still a lie. The rhymer 
clearly knew nothing about the matter— 
personally. The stone walls and iron 
bars kept the Duke and Brown as safe 
and snug as if they lay in chains like 
felons. Yes, the right sort of stone walls 
do make a prison, and iron bars a cage, a 
fact which leads one to regret that poetry 
cannot be true as well as_ beautiful. 
Smith lost all faith in poets and has 
never since regained it. 

Dinner was on at the hotel when I 
returned, and I wandered aimlessly into 
the dining-room. The sable son of Africa 
who condescended to wait at my par- 
ticular table cast his eye over me and 
grinned, then, pretending to notice 
nothing the matter with me, the dusky 
dissembler said, “ Is the oder gen’men to 
be in to dinnah, sah?” 

I searched that darkey’s face for a 
trace of benevolence, for I longed to 
throw my arms about somebody’s neck 
and sob, even as the heroines in novels 
sob when the course of true love won't 
run smooth. But finding none, my heart 
hardened and I re- 
plied jauntily, “ No, 
Sambo, the gen’men 
won't be here to 
dinnah to-day. They 
are staying with 
some friends and the 
time of their return 
is uncertain. Now, 
my gay and festive 
black -cock, what 
have you to eat ?”’ 

He handed me the 
bill of fare. 

As usual with hotel 
bills of fare, it was 
in various tongues, 
and I was tco much 
fatigued to get a 
dictionary. 

“Thank you, Sam- 
bo,” I said, blandly ; 
*‘the bill of fare is 
very interesting to 
those who are expert 
linguists, there’s a 
ravishing mixture of 
French and Italian 
and German and 
Russian and Turkish 
and Norwegian and 
American, with some 
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MY UNHAPPY COMPANIONS BEING DRAGGED OFF, 








Indian 
tongues thrown in, that could not fail to 
delight the heart of a scholar; but the 
fact is, my dear Sambo, my education 
has been neglected on the side of lan- 


choice extracts from various 


guages. Call the things by their English 
names, like a good fellow, and bring me 
the lot.” 

“De hull bill o’ fare, sah?” 
Sambo, with arched eyebrows. 

‘*De hull bill o’ fare, Sambo,’ I an- 
swered; and Sambo departed with a grin 
on his face, and whispered to the other 
waiters, who came and looked at me as if 
I were a ravenous beast in a menagerie. 
But I wasn’t to be balked in my intention. 
Though I wasn’t the least hungry— 
though, indeed, food palled on me—out 
of sheer revenge I took every dish ona 
bill of fare a foot and a half long, and, 
what is more, ate them. That was pro- 
bably the squarest meal I everhad. But 
I was determined to have value for at 
least a fraction of my money. 

Next morning I went to the jail toconfer 
with my friends, taking with me an arm- 
ful of papers containing articles about 
them. I had to suffer 
a good deal of snub- 
bing from august 
door-keepers and 
other high officials 
before I could get at 
them. But I bore 
it all meekly, and at 
last was ushered 
into their presence. 

After they had em- 
braced me, and we 
had mingled our 
tz:ars on the flinty 
pavement, I showed. 
them the papers 
containing allusions 
to our common mis- 


enquired 


fortune. The first 
head line that caught 
his eye sent the 


Duke staggering 
against the wall. 

“ This—this is the 
most unkindest cut 
of all,” gasped poor 
Smith, who had 
Shakespeare’s genius 
for bad grammar 10 
supreme moments. 
I got water, and 
threw it over him 
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till he was soaked and 
dripping. This revived 
him so much that he 
had the strength to be 
ungrateful. “ You need 
not be so d——d ready 
with your water,” he 
said testily. 

“ My dear fellow, it’s 
to brace you,” I answered 
soothingly. You need to 
fortify yourself. What 
you have seen is bad, 
but there is worse to 
come. Shall I read to 
you what is said of your 
escapade of yesterday ? ” 

“ Read,” he said tragi- 
cally. 

It would be a long 
affair to go through 
those articles, item by 
item, lie by lie. <A few 
of the headings will suffi- 
ciently indicate to the 
reader the view taken of 
the Duke’s adventure. 
To every article there 
were at least three dozen 
head lines, some of them 
inches in height, and 
they never occupied less 
than three-quarters of a 
column—in some in- 
stances they occupied a 
column and a half. They 
are not stingy of big type 
in the States, nor of strik- 
ing and original epithets. Look at these 
quotations, and imagine them set off with 
all the skill and resource of remorseless 
printers, in the biggest type invented :— 
“English Lunatics at Large in Central 
Park ;” ‘An English Duke does the Cow- 
boy Waltz with a Broncho, and Wades 
Through the Admiring Multitude. Thou- 
sands Killed; ” *‘ Shocking and Disgrace- 
ful Scene in Central Park: A Brace of 
British Fools Run Amuck;” “English 
Snobs on the War Path;” “ Dastardly 
Conspiracy against the US.: Citizens 
Slain in the Streets ;” “* Will our Govern- 
ment Stand this? English Enemies 
Riding Peaceful Citizens to Death,” and 
much more to the same effect. 

“Stay!” shrieked Smith at last. “No 
more. This is beyond endurance.” And 
I stayed. 
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“CALL THE THINGS BY THE:R ENGLISH NAMES LIKE A GOOD FELLOW.” 


CHAPTER VII. 


AFTER being humbled and broken up by 
three days’ heaped-up humiliations, the 
Duke and Brown were liberated, liberated 
without so much as the imposition of a 
fine. The judge who tried the case said 
it wasn’t reasonable to fine idiots, and if 
they would pay for the damage done they 
might go about their business, though 
the proper place for them was a lunatic 
asylum. He would not, however, burden 
the country with the expense of looking 
after aliens of weak mind. The poor 
fellows crawled back to the hotel a hope- 
less and dreary sight, with their torn 
clothes, dishevelled locks and dejected 
faces. They said they thought this Ameri- 
can trip was a huge mistake: they were 
certain it was a vast failure. 

“The confounded thing’s going all 
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awry,” said Smith 
with a tear gleam- 
ing in his eye. 
“We had great ex- 
pectations and the 
result is something 
a great deal worse 
than Solomon's 
vanity and vexa- 
tion of spirit. That 
is a mild way of 
expressing what we 
have to endure. 
Here am I, a ful!- 
blown English 
Duke, a member 
of the proudest 
aristocracy on 
earth, and devil a 
one to notice me 
except to ridicule, 
to insult, or to op- 
press. Mortifying’s 
no name for it. I 
call it infamous. I 
could have punched 
that old fool of a 
judge’s head. Why 
didn’t the bloomin’ 
ass fine us like men, 
like gentlemen. 
We're not paupers. 
We could have had the credit of a gen- 
tlemanly frolic. But no; he must go and 
treat us like imbeciles. I know who was 
the imbecile, though I hadn’t liberty to 
say so, Talk about this being a free 
country. I tell you it’s a lie—a downright 
barefaced lie.” 

“The country or the saying about the 
country ?”’ said Brown. 

“IT meant the saying, but I'll amend 
and include the country. The whole 
thing’s a gigantic falsehood. This boasted 
Republic can never last. It’s hastening 
to decay, a blind man could see that 
already. An incurable disease has 
fastened on its vitals. - The difficulty is 
that it is run by fools and madmen. 
Mark my words, there’ll be such an 
upheaval, such a grand, patent catas- 
trophe, when this blown-out bubble of 
theirs bursts, as the world has never 
seen. We madea mistake in ever coming 
here. And it was the sheerest piece of 
folly to trust to the honesty of a New 
York livery-stable keeper. I wonder how 
long the man has been out of the peni- 
tentiary. He should be there now, and 





THE PIOR FELLOWS CRAWLED BACK TO THE HOTEL. 


¢ so should that old 
+ horse of his. [| 

, Wa& know what he 
r sf wanted; he wanted 
ws. that horse and 
buggy smashed up, 
, that he might put 
s, in a bill for three 
' times their value, 
“; and the aggravating 
thing is he’s done 
it, and I’m the fool 
who has paid. Will 
some of you have 
the goodness to 
kick me?” 

““T have a great 
mind to take you at 
your word,” said 
Brown, truculently. 
“T have the best of 
reasons for kicking 
you, Smith.” 

“I think you are 
forgetting our rela- 
tive positions,” said 
Smith, with a sud- 
den change of man- 
ner. ‘You seem 
to be overlooking 
the distance that 
divides plain Mr. 
Brown from his Grace the Duke of 
Dunnington.” 

**To the devil with your tomfoolery,” 
returned Brown, savagely. ‘It’s your 
infernal nonsense that has landed us in 
all this mess.” 

“Sir,” said the . Duke, loftily, “ you 
are getting personal, and believe me, | 
know how to deal with personalities.” 

‘‘I wish to Heaven you knew how to 
deal with conceit and vanity. Look here, 
Smith, you have played the jackass long 
enough. This sort of thing’s got to end.’ 

“I say so, too,” answered Smith, 
promptly, “and I insist on your treating 
me according to agreement.” 

“* Ugh, you make me sick,” said Brown, 
in disgust. ‘‘ Have you no eyes to see 
that the people don’t care a hang for you 
or your title?” 

“It was always your weakness to rush 
to conclusions, Brown,” answered Smith, 
calmly. “Iam not of those who aban- 
don an enterprise at the first sign of diff- 
culty. You see my business is with those 
four hundred, and I’m going to conquer 
or die.” 
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“Then you'd better take a dose of 
prussic acid at once.” 

“ My dear Brown,” said the Duke, with 
a fine condescension, ‘ that advice shows 
a nature easily cowed. I’m not angry 
with you, on second thoughts. You can’t 
help it. You were not cut out to bea 
leader of men.” 

“] think I must have been cut out to 
be a follower of fools.” 

“ That is a misfortune for which I am 
not responsible,” answered the Duke 
suavely. 

“Well! since Heaven helps those who 
help themselves, there may possibly be a 
remedy,” said Brown. “I return to Eng- 
land by the next steamer, and leave you 
to your conquests.” 

“And fall into the clutches of your 
creditors,” said the Duke. ‘No, no, 
Brown. You are too cute for that. Ab- 
sence makes the heart grow fonder: 
they'll think all the more of you for a pro- 
longed absence abroad.” 

Brown was saved from the necessity of 
teplying by a message that a gentleman 
wished to see 
us. The Duke 
forgot all his 
troubles in an 
instant, and joy 
beamed upon 
his counte- 
nance. 

“ At last,” he 
exclaimed rap- 
turously, ‘at 
last the Duke 
of Dunnington 
is recognised. 
This is one of 
the four hun- 
dred, I’m _ wil- 
ling to bet on 


But he would 
have lost his 
bet, for it turned 
out that the 
gentleman be- 
low was not 
one of the im- 
mortal four 
hundred, but a 
free and inde- 
pendent citizen 
who was so 
condescending as to offer his services 
aS guide at the mere nominal rate of 


“TO THE DEVIL WITH YouR 
TOMFOOLERY,” 
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three dollars, or twelve and sixpence, an 
hour. He was prepared to take us in 
charge at the low figure named for the 
sake of Old England, the revered land 
where some of his ancestors had suffered 
martyrdom for acting on the glorious 
economic principles of Robin Hood. 
But he believed Britain was advancing in 
intelligence and that it would no longer 
expose one to persecution for helping one- 
self to some of the superfluous possessions 
of another, so long as it was done legally. 
We replied that it was very kind of him 
to speak of our country in such terms and 
that personally we were much flattered 
by his proposal to conduct us over the 
city, but that, to be quite candid, we con- 
sidered his charges exorbitant ; whereupon 
he offered to do “ the square thing ’’.by us 
for two dollars and fifty cents an hour, that 
is to say, rather more than ten shillings 
of our English money. At the instiga- 
tion of the Duke, who was still confident 
of victory, we took him at his word, and 
when my companions had put themselves 
into whole clothes we sallied forth, as the 
novelists say. 
We soon dis- 
covered that, 
like all men of 
character, our 
guide had his 
peculiarities. 
Though he more 
than once as- 
serted, that he 
and his family 
had been strict 
teetotallers for 
s many  genera- 
tions, yet he 
insisted on tak- 
ing us into every 
saloon that fell 
in our way; not, 
however, as he 
was careful to 
explain, “ for the 
purpose of par- 
taking of intoxi- 
cating bever- 


ages,’ 

x @ ta but just 
'~\ 5SZ5-Z4< to see 
ZS some- 
—__ thing of 
LA the life 
A.3-4™8s"\: of the 
mg people. 
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«¢ For,” said he, “‘ there is no doubt what- 
ever that these saloons are supported by 
the people, and may therefore be con- 
sidered part of their existence.” He freely 
ordered samples of the several wares too 
at our expense, so that we might see the 
tastes of the people in drinking. We con- 
fined ourselves to mild decoctions, but our 
guide went straight for whisky and he 
was eloquent in his tributes to the dis- 
tillers of the United States. These 
entrancing monologues 
came so thick that he 
frequently forgot that we 
were out sightseeing, and 
it was only by jogging 
his memory that we 
managed to keep him up 
to even a few of his en- 
gagements. 

Another of his peculi- 
arities was an ungovern- 
able antipathy to walk- 
ing, so that we had to 
hire carriages and ride 
in railway trains, and by 
always riding*and never 
walking we missed all we 
wanted to see, except 
what happened to be in 
the immediate vicinity of 
saloons. Saloons are 
numerous in New York, 
very numerous, and our 
guide knew them all. 
What was more, he would 
not pass one without 
affording us an interior 
view of it. ‘They are 
part of the life of our 
people,” he would ex- 
plain, if we showed any 
reluctance to enter, “‘and 
I would not have you 
miss them for anything.” Nor did we. 
Our course was as carefully planned along 
the line of saloons as is the caravan track 
along the line of wells in the desert. 

One of the institutions of New York is 
the elevated railway: a native calls it 
simply the elevated. We had heard so 
much about it, and of the delicious ecstasy 
of whirling along over the roofs of houses, 
that we were eager to experience the 
transports of an aerial ride. Our guide 
humoured us a little, a very little. We 


had one short ride of a hundred yards, be- 
tween two saloons where it was not con- 
venient to hireacab. That wasall. It 
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was not till later, when we organised an 
expedition not personally conducted, that 
we really learned anything of the elevated. 
On the whole the sensations experienced 
in passing over a city by rail are not 
queerer than those which would come 
upon one passing under: it for the first 
time by the same means. The elevated, 
however, is much the pleasanter. The 
difference between it and the under- 
ground is the difference between flying 
and burrowing. Ip 
going from one point 
of New York to ano- 
ther you have light 
and air; by our under- 
ground very often you 
have neither. Again, 
the Americans in the 
elevated, as in all 
other railways, have 
matters much better 
systemised than we 
have. For five cents 
you can ride from side 
to side of the City of 
New York, and you 
are not wracked bya 
frightful apprehension 
of passing your sta- 
tion, in spite of the 
keenest look-out, as 
strangers are on the 
underground. As soon 
as the train starts, the 
conductor, and there 
is one to each car, 
calls out the name of 
the next station, so 
that passengers may 
play cards or sleep 
comfortably until the 
last momént. That is 
a great advantage, and 
one that is not enjoyed on our under- 
ground. The elevated is decidedly a 
success. 

Unlike all other guides who have ever 
extorted money from us on false pretences, 
ours was not enthusiastic. About nothing 
did he show the least trace of enthusiasm, 
except the whisky aforesaid and Brooklyn 
Bridge. He had a hand in building the 
latter, and he was proud of it, so proud 
that of his own free will he took us to seé 
it, though he knew he must go without a 
drink for at least fifteen minutes. It was 
a remarkable instance of self-abnegatian. 


The Brooklyn Bridge is one of the 
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greatest engineering triumphs of the age. 
M. de Lesseps says so,and M.de Lesseps 
ought to know, for has he not dug the 
Suez and Panama Canals? Our guide 
confirmed M. de Lesseps’ opinion and 
added, on his own account, that the 
Brooklyn Bridge is the greatest, the very 
greatest, engineering triumph of this or 
any other age. And he, too, ought to 
know, for he helped to build it. He told 
us a great deal about it in the course of 
five minutes, more, indeed, than we could 
have found out for ourselves in half-a- 
century. One gratifying item of news was 
that a little while before, fifty thousand 
people had tried to jam themselves on the 
bridge at one time, and that there was a 
collapse and sudden death. 

“ Were there many killed?” enquired 
the Duke, with a gleam of satisfaction in 
his face. 

“ Hundreds,” replied the guide. 

“ That's the sweetest thing I have heard 
since coming to this country,” said the 
Duke jubilantly ; “only it’s a pity the 
whole batch weren't killed. But I suppose 
such accidents cannot be arranged to suit 
all.” 

The guide was a man of statistics, and, 
as I like accuracy above all things, I took 
down all that he told us. I will give such 
extracts as may be necessary to give the 
reader a misty notion of the Brooklyn 
Bridge. To begin with, it was thirteen 
years in the course of construction, and 
cost, in round figures, fifteen million 
dollars. We must pause to take breath, 
for that is a big statement about a mere 
bridge. Having recovered our wind, let 
us make a calculation to see how much 
fifteen million dollars are when turned into 
sterling money. We will take the dollars 
at 4s. 1}d., that being about the average 
value of the dollar according to current 
exchanges, The working is intricate, but 
we will omit it, stating only the result, 
which is three million and ninety-three 
thousand, seven hundred and fifty pounds 
sterling. No bridge in the old world that 
I have ever seen matches these figures. 
Now for further statistics. The bridge 
is suspended on four wire cables, thrown 
across towers as high as the dome of St. 
Paul's. I don’t know how high the dome of 
St. Paul’s is, but the exact height of each 
tower is 276 feet, reckoning from high- 
water mark. The cables are capable of 
bearing a strain of 24,621,780 pounds, for 
the guide tried them. I have not time to 
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I TOOK DOWN ALL THAT HE TOLD US, 


calculate the number of tons in all these 
pounds, but it will be a nice sum for an 
ambitious boy at a board school, anxious 
to earn his teacher the government grant. 
Resuming our statistics, the bridge is 
over a mile in length and has five separate 
tracks for five separate kinds of traffic, 
and they are always crowded. The an- 
chorages for the cables contain 120,000 
tons of material. The central span is 
1,595 feet long, and in the middle is 135 
feet above the water, so that the biggest 
ships can pass beneath. This central 
span weighs 6,740 tons, and when busi- 
ness is brisk, carries a weight of 1,400 
tons. These are the figures about the 
Brooklyn Bridge, yet they don’t seem to 
give much idea of the thing itself: that, 
to be appreciated, must be seen. It is the 
most wonderful, the most graceful and 
aerial piece of solidity in existence, a 
monument of skill and enterprise, an 
achievement that, in itself and unsupported 
by other achievements, would mark the 
Americans as a great people, 


(To be continued.) 








Whispers from 


OMAN hovers round the idea of 
CL ** Home” much as a moth does 
round a candle, and she must be 
poor in this world’s wealth, and poor in 
spirit, too, if she does not make it the 
central pivot of her life, round which all 
minor matters revolve: a reflection of 
her best thoughts, and shrine worthy of 
her highest ideals. Of course the first 
essential is that it should be a permanent 
abiding place, a shelter for all that is most 
dear to her, animate or inanimate; and 
above and beyond this, a social centre, 
where those who are homeless wanderers 
on the world’s surface may receive from 
time to time a word of welcome or counsel 
as they pass by on their journey through 
life. 

Fortunately for those of us who are not 
overburdened “with worldly wealth,” 
homemaking is not such a serious matter, 
from a pecuniary point of view, as it was 
for our immediate ancestors who were 





CABINET BED, OPEN, WITH BEDSTEAD LOWERED. 


compelled to expend fabulous sums, when 
they commenced housekeeping, upon solid 
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By FLORENCE MARY GARDNER. 
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and substantial furniture, warranted to 
wear long after its possessors had 
crumbled to dust and ashes. 

Artistic knowledge and sanitary science 
have done much to make 
our homes “things of 
beauty,” if not joys for 
ever; and we can now 
surround ourselves with 
all the necessaries, and 
a great many of the 
luxuries, of life for a 
tithe of the sum it cost 
our fathers and mothers 
to do so. 

In my recent peregrin- dapivet sep, crosen, 

ations in search of the ,.,cRov NS vee 
useful and ornamental, 
I came across an applian¢e which will be 
sure to commend itself f® those of my 
readers who require an additional bed- 
stead at a short notice. 

Though a folding bed is no new thing, 
as proved by Goldsmith's line : 





** A bed by night, a chest of drawers by day,” 


they have not hitherto combined the 
various advantages possessed by the one 
illustrated, which takes the place of three 
distinct pieces of furniture, viz.: a book- 
case, washingstand and bedstead, at a cost 
little exceeding that usually charged for 
one. 

The frame and bedding fold into the 
back of the cabinet, which during the day 
can be placed flat against the wall and 
the door of the toilet cupboard closed, 
thus converting the bedroom in a few 
moments into a charming boudoir. The 
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“ The Portiére Bed,” but is, of course, only 





PORTIERE BED, OPEN. 


intended for sleeping 


apartment to serve 
for a double purpose. 

During the Au- 
tumn a stylish cloth 
or serge costume is 
always a good in- 
vestment, and I give 
a sketch of one I 
have just had from 
G.and R. Garrould, 
Edgware Road, 
London. It is of 
dark brown habit 
cloth; the _ skirt 
trimmed with black 
braiding, the coat 
edged with two rows 
of the same, and the 
shirt is of cream silk 
with a small brown 
Spot. 

I am truly thankful 
to Dame Fashion, 
who has wisely de- 
creed that we need 
no longer trail a yard 
or two of the material - 
of our gowns through 
the mire of the city 
Streets. Much as [ 
like, for evening 
wear, a trained skirt 
(which considerably 
adds to the attraction 
of a graceful figure), 


The above 
sketches sufficiently explain this. 

Beds of this nature are specially adapted 
for flats, officer’s quarters and sporting 
boxes, or where it is necessary for an 
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full-page sketch shows the bed lowered 


as a busy woman, I must condemna style 
and prepared for the night. 


which from the point of beauty, or 
A cheaper form of bedstead is called hygiene, had nothing to recommend it in 





PORTIERE BED, CLOSED 
WITHOUT CURTAINS. 


the earlier hours of the day. 
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PORTIERE BED, CLOSED 


WITH CURTAINS 


To a great extent children’s happiness 


depends upon their clothes, and I have 





MY AUTUMN WALKINC-DRESS. 


such bitter recollections of my own 
youthful garments (which, as a rule, were 
composed of hideous remnants of sundry 


and divers materials, 
which were .invari-. 
ab'y too short to 
provide me with a 
frock entirely com- 
posed of one fabric, 
consequently had to 
be eked out with 
another dissimilar in 
shade and texture), 
that I look with feel- 
ings of envy and 
remorse at the pic- 
turesque clothing of 
the little girls of the 
present day. After 
ordering my own 
dress I walked 
through the child- 
ren’s department, 
which is _ literally 
overflowing with the 
most artistic and 
dainty wearing ap- 
parel. Remembering 
that the birthday 
of a little sister was 
at hand, I purchased 
a garment which I 
am sure will add to, 
not detract from, her 
youthful charms. 
The blouse is of let- 
tuce green velvet, 
with gauged yoke 
D 
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and puffed sleeves of Liberty silk of the 
same shade. The silk shoes and stock- 
ings exactly match the dress. 

I have lately seen some smart gowns 
direct from Paris, they are nearly all of 
striped materials, some of them half an 
inch wide. The skirts are perfectly plain 
in front and short all round, the sleeves 
are of different fabrics, with large puffs to 
the elbow and tightly-buttoned cuffs. 

The lightest and most useful travelling 
dresses are made of alpaca, 
as it seems to possess the 
pleasing faculty of repelling 
dust and creases, and pre- 
sents a good appearance at 
the end of a long journey, 
which can hardly be claimed 
for any other material except 
serge, which is practically 
indestructible. 

The tea gown is an ideal 
dress for house wear, and is 
admirably suited for receiv- 
ing afternoon callers in, or 
for a dinner en famille. No § 
one, however, should wear § 
this tasteful and comfortable 
creation at a theatre, or 
even when dining quietly at 
a friend’s house, though it 
must be confessed that the 
temptation to do so is 
somewhat strong, as most 
women look their best when 
enwrapped in its soft and 
-easy folds, so its popularity 
is not to be wondered at. 
A noticeable feature in those 
prepared for country-house 
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Wives envy th2 abundant leisure, free- 
dom of action and absence of responsi- 
bility enjoyed by the glorified spinster. 
While mothers, on the other hand, often 
suffer keen disappointment that their 
children fall so far short of the ideal they 
hoped to see them reach. Consequently 
the members of each class feel more or 
less dissatisfied with their position in life, 
and are anxious to remedy by any means 
in their power the existing state of 
affairs. 

Notwithstanding the 
drawbacks referred to, it will 
generally be granted that 
the lives of Engiish women 
at the end of the roth cen- 
tury compare favourably 
with those of previous 
generations. They are more 
capable of development, 
have fuller interests and 
possess greater educational 
advantages than at any 
other period of the world’s 
history. 

The ideal maiden of the 
past was a fragile, ethereal 
being, whose portrait may 
be found in any Lady's 
Keepsake or Volume of 
Gems. Her complexion 
was a delicate pink and 
white, highly suggestive of 
rapid decline; her shoulders 
sloped at an angle of forty- 
five degrees ; and her slim 
waist was brought, by any 
means short of absolute 
suffocation, to a span of not 


visiting, is the beauty and more than eighteen of 
quantity of the lace used twenty inches. The state 

i i , q LETTUCE GREEN BLOUSE, FROM hi j . 
upon them, principally in prereth of the typical maiden’s 


the form -of pélerines, co- 
quilles, draperies and deep frills, and 
when combined with velvet or rich bro- 
cade, the effect is all that can be desired 
by the most exacting woman of fashion 
of the fin de siecle. 

A good deal has been written of late 
about the sphere and capacity of woman, 
and it is an unfortunate fact that a large 
proportion, notwithstanding, experience 
considerable difficulty in deciding to.their 
own and other people’s satisfaction what 
their proper sphere really is. 

The unmarried are generally imbued 
with a sure and certain belief that theirs 
is Matrimony with a capital “‘ M.”~ 





mind was as limp as her 
body, and was mainly supported by a 
non-stipulating literary diet, consisting 
of the family bible, her grandmother's 
cookery book and the novels of the 
day. 
Lut notwithstanding the sweet amia- 
bility which was the main characteristic 
of her truly feminine disposition, one idea, 
that of capturing a husband with the 
smallest possib!e delay, was the main- 
spring of her life. In this, as a rule, she 
was ably abetted by her maternal parent, , 
till, in course of time, the eligible man 
became what the buffalo is to the Indian, 
or the fox to the hunter—legitimate prey. 
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But autre temps autres moeurs, and all in- 
terested in the rising generation have 
come to the conclusion that, owing to their 
overwhelming numbers, it is an absolute 
impossibility to provide a husband for 
each girl; that is, unless polygamy be- 
comes an established custom in this and 
other countries. And though evolution 
has made considerable progress the last 
few years, it is still doubtful whether the 
temperament, disposition and habits of 
thought of the average woman would be 
in sympathy with this departure. While 
fully realising that the best and happiest 
career for all women is that of wife and 
mother, it must be remembered that a 
great many will never be called upon to 
perform these duties, and it becomes a 
question of vital importance that their 
position should be clearly defined. 

Whatever they may be mentally, the 
majority of those belonging to the femi- 
nine sex are not fitted physically to com- 
pete on equal terms with men ; and it has 
been proved, over and over again, in 
various occupations, that they are un- 
adapted for long-sustained and arduous 
labour. Under these circumstances, surely 
it is the bounden duty of all parents, ac- 
cording to their position, to make a special 
provision for their daughters, to avoid 
their being left in middle life as an un- 
welcome legacy to already over-burdened 
relations. I know of no more touching 
sight than that of a woman, who has never 
supposed that her life could be aught but 
a sheltered one, finding herself absolutely 
destitute and utterly unprepared for a 
struggle for daily bread. There are, I 
believe, in some countries in Europe, com- 
panies who undertake to pay an annual 
sum to unmarried women above a certain 
age, on condition that the insurance is 
effected from birth. In the event of her 
marriage, of course the society benefits 
by the premiums already paid. This isa 
very simple method of providing for a 
child who has been brought into the world 
nolens volens; but numerous others will 
occur to those interested in the matter. 
If nothing can be given, in which case 
most distinctly they should never have 
been born, they should be honestly told 
their probable future fate at the earliest 
opportunity, and, besides receiving the 
best education procurable, should be 
trained to work, punctuality and business 
habits, so as to be in a measure prepared 
for the struggle before them. 
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Fortunately the modern system of a 
girl’s education is free and unrestrained, 
and she has the same opportunities as 
her brother in Board School, High 
School, or University. In the great 
world of business, also, women grow in 
power and importance daily. ‘There is 
scarcely one department of labour into 
which she is not admitted. We have 
women doctors, lawyers, preachers, ar- 
chitects, stockbrokers, teachers of navi- 
gation and clerks of every description, 
and though not actually taking part in 
the government, they do active service 
in both camps, either as Primrose Dames 
or Liberal Leaguers. Many shops anda 
few newspapers are under the entire 
direction of women; indeed the only 
stronghold into which the angel of the 
home has feared to tread is, I believe, 
that of the rostrum of the auctioneer.. 
With all these branches open to us, if we 
care to avail ourselves of them, I do not 
think we can complain that we have 
been unfairly treated in this respect; and 
in the immediate future, when education 
and business training have had time to 
tell, to the question of, Why does a 
woman marry? there can be but one 
answer. Not to have a home, for that 
each one can insure for herself. Not for 
money, for sufficient of this can she 
provide in any case for her own needs. 
And not to avoid being called “an old 
maid,” because then there will be no 
special stigma attached to the unmarried 
woman, But she will marry for the best 
of all motives—because she loves and is 
loved by a man, and prefers to spend 
her life with him to any other position, 
however exalted. 

This brings up another point for dis- 
cussion, viz., whether a wife should be 
expected to work (that is, add to the 
joint income) after her marriage. This, 
of course, is a problem which must be 
solved according to individual circum- 
stances; but where she is fulfilling the 
obligations of maternity, surely, if it is 
possible, she should be exempt from the 
additional strain of providing for the 
needs of the family. 

Cardinal Manning, referring to this 
subject, says :— 

“A woman enters into a solemn con- 
tract for life with a man to fulfil to him 
the duties of wife, mother and the head 
of his home; and no arguments of the 
expediency of her undertaking a second 





contract, so as to obtain a given sum of 
money, should be entertained, as her obli- 
gation to her husband and children must 
stand first. In the industrial classes 
especially, where they have tried to com- 
bine the duties of wife, mother, house- 
keeper and factory hand, the result has 
not been satisfactory, for continuous toil 
has a tendency to physically unfit women 
for motherhood, and to deprive them of 
the training in social and domestic affairs 
which is so essential in the home. Be- 
sides this, it has a tendency to encourage 
idle and extravagant husbands to depend 
upon the earnings of the wife, and at the 
same time cheapens the labour market 
for those men who are willing to work 
and have wives and families to support.” 
Opinions differ very considerably as to 
whether married women should take an 
active part in public affairs. Personally 
I think it is in the home that their influ- 
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ence will do most lasting good, but this 
must depend upon temperament, position 
and the views the husband may take of 
the subject. Though most of us like a 
certain amount of excitement and liberty 
of action, only a few desire to sit on 
county councils, like Lady Sandhurst ; 
to traverse unexplored regions, like Mrs. 
Sheldon; or to express our ideas in 
public on divers subjects, like Mrs. Besant. 
But in this battle of life, if we are to fight 
it out bravely to the end, if we are to 
meet our-difficulties fearlessly and with- 
out shrinking, and if we have to leave 
this world a little better for our having 
been here, we must equip ourselves with 
three strong weapons: the Sword of 
Work, the Helmet of Rest, and the 
Breastplate of Love. 


We have three friends who are with us night and day 
Yet when one comes the other steals away ; 
For jealous friends will no joint vigil keep, 
And their great names are Love and Work and Sleep. 
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CHAPTER XI. (Continued). 


FOR WALTER. 
© policeman, who had now ar- 


MEDICINE 


«« Sad case, that, sir,” said the beggar, 
shaking his head very solemnly; “the 
poor fellow is evidently dumb as well as 
deaf.” 

“You'd best stow it,” said the police- 
man sulkily, “ or I'll run yer in. 


rived within a few feet of them 
and at whom this ill-natured re- 
mark was evidently directed, scowled 
fiercely at Lazarus, whereupon the 
beggar gave him a patronising smile and 






































accosted him at once. ; “ Not deaf,” said the beggar explana- 
* Can you tell me the time, my good  torily, ‘‘only surly, with the proverbial 
man?” he said. ‘I unfortunately over- insolence of your ‘Jack in office.’ I will 
wound my watch last night and it has not take your number, policeman, " he 
stopped.” added, benevolently, “ you're evidently a 

The policeman very young officer, and I'll give you 

took not the another chance. You may go, my good 

slightest notice man, you may go for this once,” he con- 


“T'll overlook it 
this time, and I 
hope it'll be a 
lesson to you.” 
As soon as the 
policeman was 
out of earshot, the 
beggar resumed 
his lachrymose 
tone and remark- 
ed to Walter: 
“You mightn’t 
think it, sir, to 
look at me, but it 
is devotion to the 
Muses that has 
brought me to my 
present pass. I 
am the author of 
a volume of Anacreontics; it is possible, 
nay it is probable, that you, sir, who are 
evidently a young man of position and 
education, are fond of Anacreontics. I 


of the remark. tinued patronisingly ; 











THE AUTHOR 
OF ANACREONTICS. 
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like a thoroughly disinterested opinion. 
Where can one find a more genuinely 
disinterested opinion than that of the per- 
fect stranger? I know that I am but an 
unworthy imitator, a follower in the foot- 
steps of the divine Tommy Moore, and of 
“the jovial toper,’ Napes, a sort of nine- 
‘teenth century Hatiz. Listen to this, sir, 














————— 


Wig 


WALTER IN TROUBLE. 


a little thing of my own, of which 
I am perhaps unjustly proud : 


Come, thou monarch of the vine, 
Plump Bacchus, with pink eyne! 

In thy vats our cares b: drowned, 

With thy grapes our hairs be crowned.” 


“1 think I’ve heard something very like 
that before,” said Walter. 

‘* Ah,” replied Lazarus, with a laugh, 
“1 wanted to see if you'd find me out ; I 
was but gauging your intellect and edu- 
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cation, 


young sir; 
fault, 


for, 


and it was my own 
now I come to think of it, 
they’ve been playing Antony and Cleo- 


patra at the Princess’s lately. But why 
should I deprive you of real enjoyment. 
You must possess a copy of my little 
book. A young fellow of taste, as you 
doubtless are, can appreciate an edition de 
luxe. My Anacreontics, of which only two 
hundred copies were printed, are got up, 
regardless of expense, on” imperial Jap- 
anese paper; the letterpress is a mere 
little island in a delightful sea of margin ; 
each ode has an etched headpiece and 
tailpiece execu- 
ted for me by 
artistic friends. 
The work is 
bound in virgin 
vellum; there 
are, I need hard- 
ly say, rough 
edges, and the 
top is gilt: the 
whole thing is 
but a trifle, a 
* little pocket vol- 
ume. I have two 
copies left ; may 
I forward one to 
your address? 
The price is only 
ten-and-six; and 
should you de- 
sire it, l’ll take 
off the usual 
trade discount 
of threepence in 
the shilling.” 

“I'm afraid 
it's not in my 
line,” replied 
Walter; ““but 
if half-a-crown 
is of any use to 
you ——” 

“ Sir,” replied Lazarus, “ I will accept 
your generous offer, but on one condition; 
you'll permit me toléok upon it as a mere 
temporary loan; and if you will kindly 
favour me w ith your address card, a postal 
order shall follow in due course.’ 

“ You needn't troubie about that,” said 
Walter, as the soi-disant poet took the 
proffered coin. 

‘Ah, young man,” said the beggar 
merrily, as he spun it high in the air, 
‘you're a good fellow, and I thank you. 
And now,” he added confidentially, ‘ ‘Ti 
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tell you what I'll co; I'll toss you double 
or quits if you like.” 

But Walter only shook his head. 

“You're quite right to refuse,” said 
Lazarus. ‘Good morning, my dear sir; 
I congratulate you ona discretion beyond 
your years.” Then he rose, took off his 
dreadful hat with a flourish, and,. making 
Walter a sweeping bow, swaggered jaun- 
tily away. 

“T wonder whether I shall ever come 
down to that level?” thought Walter 
Croft gloomily. ‘It’s not unlikely.” 


CHAPTER XII. 
PHILLIDA’S PROMOTION. 


THREE years have passed away since 
the events recorded in the last chapter; 
they had been three eventful years to 
little Miss Fane; the first one had been 
a very miserable year indeed, for to- 
wards the end of the first of those three 
years the little home in Lower Cal- 
thorpe Street had been broken up, 
owing to the death of Mrs. Fane. But 
Phillida had one great comfort, her 
mother had wanted for nothing during 
that last illness; it had been mercifully 
sharp, short and sudden: ten days after 
its commencement Mrs. Fane , passed 
away. Her friends had been very kind to 
Phillida during her mother’s illness: 
firstly, they had refrained from giving her 
sovereigns, partly because. they were 
anxious not to hurt her feelings by doing 
so; but they had sent her fruit and they 
had sent her flowers; and a learned 
physician, who happened to be fond of 
art and was very thick with Mr. William 
Bland, R.A., had ‘insisted upon seeing 
Mrs. Fane “as a friend,” twice a day. 
Then Mrs. Charnelhouse had put in an 
appearance at Lower Calthorpe Street ; 
she had arrived in a four-wheeled cab and 
the cab waited for her at the door. 

“* Mother’s asleep, Mrs. Charnelhouse,” 
said Phillida, raising a warning finger as 
she opened the sitting-room door to admit 
her visitor. 

“Tll be very quiet, indeed I will,” 
whispered the novelist’s wife. ‘I’m 
going to sit down, Phillida, because I’ve 
got something to say,” she continued in a 
low tone. “And I have not come to pry 
or to worry you ; but I want you to listen 
to me, my child.” And then Mrs. Charnel- 
house enquired very quietly after Phillida’s 
mother, and she learned that she had had 
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a sleepless night, and that Phillida had 
sat up with her, as a matter of course. 
“ That’s exactly what I expected,” said 
Mrs. Charnelhouse. ‘* Now my dear lit: le 
girl, I've come here to give you good 
advice and you've got to take it: I've 
come here in the interests of art and 
common sense. You have your living to 
earn, Miss Fane,so has our friend Mr. 
Bland, so have I. If you can’t sit to us, 
our pictures must come to a standstill : if 
you-take the bloom off your delicate 
beauty, my child, you destroy my Academy 
picture, and, what is a great deal more 
serious, you destroy Mr. Bland’s. And 
sitting up at night and working double 
tides, to say nothing of the anxiety, will 
upset you, and render you not fit to be 
seen, Andyou'll have to go on earning 
money you know, Miss Fane, if it’s only 
for your poor mother’s sake, you mustn't 
forget that, so I want you to have a proper 
professional nurse for your mother.” 

‘* But I'm afraid we can’t afford it, Mrs. 
Charnelhouse,” said Phillida simply; “and 
after all, I’m the proper person you know 
to nurse mamma.” 

“Quite so, my dear, so you are theor- 
etically; but you must think of your 
mother, my child, and not of yourself.” 

‘«Oh, Mrs. Charnelhouse,” said Phillida. 

“I didn’t say it te hurt your feelings, 
my dear, but to make you listen to 
common sense, Nursing is an art, Phil- 
lida. The doctor says your mother ought 
to have a professional nurse and so l’ve 
brought one: she is a lady and every- 
thing that’s nice, and she’s in the cab at 
the door with Francis; and Francis is 
enjoying himself, my dear, for he’s sucking 
her brains and getting any amount of 
‘realistic stuff’ out of her, for after-use in 
his next shocker. I know that it must 
seem hard to you to leave your mother’s 
bedside, even for an instant; but, my dear, 
as I said before, you must think of your 
mother and not of yourself; and if it’s 
your pride that stands in your way, I'll 
stop the expense of the nurse out of what 
I pay you.” 

I am afraid there was very little truth 
in the specious arguments that the lady 
artist advanced as to why Phillida should 
continue her sittings, and that she rather 
traded upon the girl's ignorance ; but she 
gained her end, Phillida yielded, and the 
professional nurse was installed. 

But Mrs. Fane died, and her three 
daughters attended her simple funeral,and 
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two of them wore the dress of the Gray 
Cloak School, with the addition of the bow 
of crape which the rules permitted to 
those girls who are in mourning. And 
then Phillida went to live with Miss 
Georgina Sandown as her companion and 
friend. 

Mr. Bland had recommended Phillida 
for the vacant post, and he had referred 
Miss Sandown to Mrs. Charnelhouse as 
knowing more about the young lady than 
he did himself. Now Miss Sandown was 
very particular, as 
she had a right to 
be. As she told Mrs. 
Charnelhouse, “I 
want someone of 
gentle birth, some- 
one who is nice and 
nice-looking, and 
who isn’t hoity-toity, 
and who hasn't got 
as many admirers as 
Penelope, and who'll 
drive with me and 
chat with me, and 
go out with me every- 
where, and read to 
me occasionally, and 
put up with my not 
infrequent tantrums. 
But | shan’t want to 
run pins into her, 


she'll not have to 
wear my old clothes, 
and she _ needn't 


agree with me _ in 
everything, or be a 
toad-eater; and its 
perfectly immaterial 
to me whether she 
goes to church or to 
chapel, or to both, or 
to neither, and I’m 
quite ready to pay a 
hundred a-year. And 
she won't have to at- 
tend to my canary, or 
wash my lap-dog, or dine by herself ; and 
I go out a great deal, and where I go 
she'll go; and if she minds her Ps and Qs 
she'll stand a very good chance of marry- 
ing well. And Mr. Bland tells me that 
this girl is a dream of loveliness, and that 
he painted his Iphigenia fron her; and 
when I saw the picture I said to myself, 
‘That's exactly the article I want, if she’s 
only a lady and doesn’t drop her Hs; and 
hasn’t too many airs and graces’.” And 
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then Mrs. Charnelhouse, being an ex. 
perienced woman of the world, had thrown 
difficulties in the way, she had not 
jumped at Miss Sandown’s very eligible 
offer. She had drawn attention to the fact 
that her * little friend Miss Fane,” as she 
pointedly called her, would find no diff. 
culty in earning a very comfortable living 
by sitting to the “ ‘pick of the profession,’ 
though I don’t attempt to disguise from 
you, Miss Sandown, that I should prefer 
to see her in a good home.” 

Then Mrs. Char- 
nelhouse told Miss 
Sandown Phillida’s 
history, and after the 
old lady had been 
referred to Mrs. Bar- 
ker, and had had an 
interview with her, it 
was arranged that 
Mrs. Charnelhouse 
should call in Gros- 
venor Square, and 
that Phillida should 
be introduced to 
Miss Sandown. 

Not one word did 
that artful - plotter, 
Mrs. Charnelhouse, 
say to Phillida about 
Miss Sandown’s pro- 
posal; consequently 
little Miss Fane met 
the old lady for the 
first time on-a foot-> 
ing of the most per- 
fect equality. Their 
liking was mutual, 
and as the visitors 
left, Miss Sandown 
remarked casually to 
Mrs. - Charnelhouse, 
“I hope you'll ex- 
ecute that little com- 
mission for me, and 
I hope you'll under- 
stand, Mrs. Charnel- 
house, that I’m particularly anxious that 
the arrangements should be carried out.” 

Then Mrs. Charnelhouse had broken 
the matter to Phillida, and of course she 
talked her over. How she talked her 
over it is unnecessary to detail; but Mrs. 
Charnelhouse was accustomed to talking 
people over: why, she had talked over 
‘“‘ dealers” before now, and a woman that 
can talk over a “dealer” can talk over 
anybody. 
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“1 call it an infernal sham2, Gloriana,” 
Mr. Charnelhouse had said; “ that girl 
was a regular inspiration tome. I hate 
inventing, and J’d only to describe that 
little Miss Fane and I'd got a heroine 
that was bound to please anybody.” 

“You never pay me the compliment of 
deseribing me as a heroine, Francis,” 
said his wife. 

“ You're a good four inches too tall for 
a heroine, Glory,” said the little man. 
“ You’d make a very fair heroine,” he said, 
Jooking at her criticaliy, “if I could 
reduce you ; but, practically, the heroine 
that ‘fetches’ the reading public always 
wears five-and-three-quarters gloves. 
No,” added the little man, “1 prefer 
using you for my heartless adventuresses. 
Only yesterday I made you take a 
villainous Count by the throat and shake 
the life out of him, slowly but surely. 
You're an awfully good fellow, Glory, and 
you’ve a heart of gold, but -you’re a 
female muscular Christian, and a female 
muscular Christian is-no good as a 
heroine.” 

“You never spare my feelings in the 
least, Francis,” said his wife with a 
feigned indignation. ‘*Do you think I 
haven’t noticed how you’ve hung about 
in the studio after lunch whenever little 
Miss Fane was sitting to me, and it isn’t 
nice for a woman when she feels that her 
husband is looking upon someone else as 
a heroine, while his wife he regards as a 

emere heartless adventuress and a female 
muscular Christian. You don’t attempt 
to conceal your admiration as you ought 
to, Francis, if you really cared for me.” 

“Qh, it’s purely professional, I assure 
you, Glory, and a fellow has to like and 
admire his heroine in order to be 
genuine and to get the B.P. to swallow 
her. Why, I’m not jealous when you 
paint fellows as Sun-gods and Herculeses 
and all kinds of heroic coves, and then 
improve upon 'em. I don’t rile up and say, 
‘Why don’t you paint me as a Sun-god,’ 
of course I don’t; I shouldn’t think of 
interfering with your work: and that's 
the way you should look at it. When- 
ever I evince admiration for any young 
person of prepossessing appearance, your 
common-sense should tell you that it’s 
purely professional. Why, look at the 
amount of trouble I take. Don't I listen 
to horrid people and vulgar people and 
bores, just for the sake of guying ‘em 

and showing ’em up on paper the next 
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morning? Don't I listen to long-winded 
stories just for the sake of obtaining 
original plots? Of course I do; and 
why? Because we've got our living to 
earn, Glory. Why, if I hadn't got my 
living to earn, do you think I'd ever do 
any work at all? NotI. I'd just lie on 
my back, while you fanned me with a big 
feather fan, and smoke a big pipe and 
never open a book, except ‘The Three 
Hundred Menus of Baron Brisse,’ that’s 
literature enough for me. Why, I’m like 
the wretched drunkard who couldn't get 
drunk. I was a novel-reader once, 
Glory,” added in a hollow tone, “and 
the happy tears of innocence would come 
into my eyes, and I could never put 'em 
down till I got to the end of the third 
volume. Look at me now; I have to 
review ‘em professionally, and say nice 
things of my friends and give my enemies 
beans, at two guineas a column, and I 
have to extract the best jokes and the 
thrilling scenes, and divulge the plots to 
make the reviews readable: and I know 
exactly what’s coming, and I’m up to all 
the tricks, and dodges, and machines, and 
fakements, and iniquities of each particu- 
lar_criminal: and I know howit’ll all end, 
and I feel that I could have done it ever 
so much better myself, as every reviewer 
does. And I know perfectly well that 
fiction is only the art of lying highly 
developed, and that I’m a miserable 
wretch. Faugh! I hate literature, and 
I wish I'd never learned to read. Look 
here, Glory,” cried the little man ex- 
citedly, “I'll ask you a plain question. 
Do you think organ-grinders grind be- 
cause they’re fond of music? Not they; 
they grind because they've got to. I 
wouldn’t confess it to anyone but you, 
Glory; but I’m an intelligent organ- 
grinder ; and if there’s one thing I hate 
more than another it’s music, and the 
music I hate most of all is the music of 
my particular organ.” 

“ Anyhow, Francis,” said Mrs. Char- 
nelhouse, suddenly changing the subject 
as is the manner of women, ‘it'll be a 
very good thing for little Miss Fane; 
she'll live in a grand house, and she'll 
see a great deal of society, and wear 
purple and fine linen; and a girl with her 
good looks is bound to marry well. And 
she'll have someone to look after -her, 
for she’s barely nineteen, poor girl, 
and she has no mother now, and she 
needs someone to protect her, It 
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isn’t everybody you know, Francis, whose 
admiration is so disinterested as yours, 
and so—well—um—purely professional.” 

“ Yes,” said Mr. Charnelhouse with 
great solemnity, “there is a sort of fatal 
fascination about a literary man. Why, 
it was by means of ‘With Cupid's 
Eyes,’ that I got round you, Glory.” 

‘It was a very pretty book,” said Mrs. 
Charnelhouse sentimentally, and then she 
blushed. “I’ve not cared for anything 
you’ve done since our marriage half so 
well,” she added, giving a vicious rub to 
the pastel she was at work upon. 

“Yes,” replied her husband, ‘‘no man 
is a hero to his wife any more than he is 
to his valet, and when a woman marries 
a literary man he very soon ceases to be 
her favourite author, eh, Glory ?” 

‘“‘Francis, don’t be horrid,’’ said Mrs. 
Charnelhouse. 

And this was how it happened that 
Phillida went to live with Miss Sandown 
in Grosvenor Square. Miss Sandown 
was utterly alone in the world; she was 
very rich, everybody knew that—she was 
very rich, and she knew that everybody 
knew that she was very rich, which is not 
elegant English, but it accounts for a 
good many of Miss Sandown’s actions. 
Nobody of the opposite sex had ever 
loved Miss Sandown for her good looks, 
but many young fellows of prepossessing 
appearance had been ready to love her 
for the sake of her consols, her landed 
property, and her great house in Gros- 
venor Square: the fact is that Miss 
Sandown was terribly plain; if she had 
worn a wreath of roses on the night when 
first you met her, even that would not 
have made her beautiful in your eyes, It 
would have been very much better for 
everybody if Georgina Sandown had 
been born a boy, because then the regu- 
lation description of the honest hero 
would have fitted her exactly: “ George 
was rather under than over the middle 
height ; the massive square chin indicated 
determination and honesty of purpose ; 
the bushy eyebrows, which resembied 
those of the late Lord Chancellor Thur- 
low, shaded a pair of eyes which were 
small, light blue-in colour, and which 
sparkled with fun. George’s complexion 
was considerably tanned and freckled by 
the sun, for George was fond of exercise 
in the open air; the shoulders were well- 
developed and the arms were muscular ; 
and the crisp, curly hair, dashed with 





threads of silver, was worn closely 
cropped.” That description exactly fitted 
Miss Sandown; but, as we know, George 
was a girl, and that makes all the differ- 
ence. When she first came out, Miss 
Sandown had received innumerable pro- 
posals of marriage; but she had found 
out all the candidates, and when she 
arrived at the age of thirty she deter. 
mined to coiffer Sainte Catherine, and die 
an old maid. She was excessively hos- 
pitable ; she moved in the best society, 
and she was a welcome guest at. great 
country houses; she went to Brighton in 
the season, whére she had a house; she 
spent her Christmas in the Riviera, ‘ for 
the sake of my chest,” as she said, but 
really because she had a taste for harm- 
less dissipation; she would often be found 
at Rome at Easter, and she had tried all 
the best foreign watering-places, both 
marine and inland ; she invariably had a 
fortnight in Paris, where she always 
stopped at the Hotel Bristol—and we all 
know what that means; but during the 
London season Miss Sandown was, toa 
certainty, at home in Grosvenor Square, 
where she gave uncommonly good dinners 
and an occasional dance for her young 
friends; and she had her box at the 
opera on the second tier; and she was 
always very kind to young people, and 
was ready to help them in their difficul- 
ties and their love affairs ; and wherever 
she went she was always surrounded by a 
crowd of men, who ranged in age from 
eighteen to seventy, who laughed with 
her and joked with her, and who honestly 
liked and admired her, but who would 
just as soon have thought of making love 
to her as of proposing to the statue of 
Queen Ann in St. Paul’s Churchyard, or 
of casting sheep's eyes at the Old Lady 
of Threadneedle Street. The fact is that 
Miss Sandown was a chartered libertine, 
and riobody thinks of making love toa 
chartered libertine, because it would be 
bad form. 

When Phillida first went to the great 
house in Grosvenor Square, she was 
awed; when she drove out in the park 
with the old lady her soul’ died within 
her, and she felt that she was a mere 
trapping to Miss Sandown’s grandeur—a 
part of the show, so to say, just as Cupt- 
don, the fat pug who wheezed on the 
opposite cushion, the fat coachman in the 
spun glass wig, and the demi-god foot- 
man, and the five-hundred-guinea horses 
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were but trappings and part of the show, 
in the daily triumph or royal progress of 
the wealthy Miss Sandown of Grosvenor 
Square. But after a time she began to 
feel that the old lady really iiked her; she 
discovered that she was treated as a friend 

and not as a dependant, 
fly that she was not retained 
ut as a victim, as a nine- 
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teenth century jester, or as an umbra with 
a salary ; she found that the servants, the 
tradespeople and the friends of Miss San- 
down treated her with deference and with 
kindness; in those rare cases in which 
they had failed to do so, her friend—for 


a 
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she already felt that the old lady was her 
friend—had attacked the transgressors 
with the ferocity of a Bengal tiger, and, to 
use a touching Americanisn, had “‘ strewed 
their scraps upon the floor.” And as she 
mixed in society, her rusticity and ignor- 
ance of the world began to wear off; but 
her soul remained just as innocent and 
just as honest as it had ever been, though 
she already began to distinguish the true 
from the false, the real from the sham, 
and the genuine metal from the best 
plated Ar. quality on nickel silver. 

We know perfectly well that little Miss 
Fane's education had been neglected, 
having ceased at fifteen, but 
Miss Sandown took care of the 
accomplishments, she insisted 
on Phillida’s taking music and 
singing lessons. ‘* Don’t thank 
me, my dear,” this selfish old 
lady would say, “I 
do it purely for my 
own gratification, 
simply because I 
want you to play 
and sing to me the 
old-fashioned songs 
that I was fond of 
long ago when I 
was a girl. They 
are simple, silly old 
songs, I know, my 
dear, but somehow 
or other they bring 
the tears into my 
me eyes when I hear 

WW, them.” And so Phil- 

4h lida had her sing- 
ing-lessons and her 
music-lessons, and 
in return she would 
sing to her kind old 
patroness such old- 
world hyper-sentimental ditties 
as, ‘“* What will you do, love, 
when waves divide us,” “ The 
Queen of May,” and * Janet’s 
Choice,” and Phillida was’ in- 
iS itiated into the mysteries of 
backgammon. ‘‘I don't care 
for chess, you know, Phillida, 
because there’s no possible ex- 
cuse for losing but one’s own stupidity, 
but at backgammon one can say it was 
the luck, And directly Miss Sandown 
found out that Phillida could ride, a 
saddle-horse was placed at her disposal, 
and, accompanied by an aged groom, 
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every morning early she took her canter 
in the park. 

And when Phillida had been two years 
with Miss Sandown, the young detri- 
mentals began to treat her with a con- 
siderable amount of attention, for they 
said in their hearts, “‘ perhaps the .old 
woman will come down with something 
handsome for that pretty little girl that 
she’s so very fond of; she must be a 
relative, or the old girl wouldn’t be so 
deuced civil to her.” And wherever 
Miss Sandown went Phillida went. 
People were always very anxious to en- 
tertain Miss Sandown: people are always 
desperately anxious to entertain those 
persons who are perfectly indifferent 
whether they are entertained or not, and 
it must be acknowledged that the girl’s 
beauty had gradually ripened during the 
three years which had passed over her 
head since our last chapter. People who 
had smiled and said, ‘“* What a pretty 
girl,” now sighed and were in the habit 
of remarking, ‘*‘ What a beautiful crea- 
ture.” We all know that fine feathers 
make fine birds, and perhaps her sur- 
roundings, and handsome frocks, had 
something to do with it; be that as it 
may, wherever she went little Miss Fane 
was very much admired. But she had 
one grief, it was the one crumpled rose- 
leaf that disturbed her happiness, and 
her one grief was the thought that her 
two little sisters were being brought up 
at a charity school; but Phillida was 
philosophical. ‘“ What can’t be cured 
must be endured,” is a time- worn 
proverb, and it gave little Miss Fane 
considerable consolation. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
DISCIPLINE FOR WALTER. 


Ir Walter Croft had only listened to 
John Milner he might have done some 
good ; if he would have gone on painting 
in the artist's studio under the artist’s 
guidance, he might in time have earned 
a living; but Walter had been embittered, 
he had gone down in the battle of life. 
If he had been merely knocked down he 
might have “‘ come up smiling,” to use the 
time-honoured phrase of the deceased 
Pierce Egan; he had been knocked 
down when he had been robbed of his 
fortune, but he had been subsequently, 
so to say, “ jumped upon” by Mrs. Dacre, 
when she had calmly revealed to him the 
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vast depths of her heartless treachery, 
As people get pitchforked up the social 
ladder, or scramble up by their own ex- 
ertions, they usually adapt themselves to 
their new circumstances after a very 
short time; just as the midshipman, 
when he gets into the gun-room, adapts 
gun-room manners the very day after his 
promotion; so when a man sinks in the 
social scale, he is apt to adopt the 
manners and the morals of his new 
comrades. Walter Croft’s pride stood in 
his way: he was very young, you see, and 
as a rule, the younger one is the prouder 
one is; but, as we all know, a man’s 
pride falls with his fortunes, and it falls 
all the quicker when his woes are sudden. 
A good many things dawned very rapidly 
upon Walter, for his soul's good, no 
doubt; he became aware that he was 
not so very much better-looking or more 
clever than other young men of his own 
age. To his intense astonishment and 
disgust, “* The Miller’s Daughter’ came 
back from Burlington House, and it was 
not much consolation to him to know 
that it had been rejected from the first, 
but had been marked as “ doubtful.” 
He called upon Grinder, the dealer. Asa 
very great personal favour Mr. Grinder 
allowed “ The Miller’s Daughter” to be 
exhibited in his sh—, I mean his gallery 
of Modern English Painters, but Mr. 
Grinder did not sell “The Miller's 
Daughter,” which he had priced at fifty 
guineas; and at the end of the season, 
when Walter had called to learn his fate, 
Grinder, as though he were doing a 
favour, had the effrontery to offer young 
Mr. Croft a “‘tenner’”’ for it, and Walter 
had left Grinder’s gallery with his pic- 
ture under his arm, feeling very angry 
indeed. His love for Mrs. Dacre was 
dead, and he determined to sell her por- 
trait at once as a sort of moral discipline 
to his wounded soul. “You can’t do 
better than take it to Jobson,” one of the 
young fellows at the Chiaroscuro Society 
had told him, “ Jobson’s a good fellow 
enough, and he'll go you halves, and it’s 
a fetching sort of picture and is likely to 
suit the young society chappie, and it’s a 
stunning frame.” And determined to 
take his physic like a man, Walter had 
carried Mrs. Dacre to Jobson, feeling that 
he was offering her up as a sort of sacri- 
fice to the infernal gods. And next day, 
when he passed by Jobson’s shop, he saw 
Mrs. Dacre smiling at him from Jobson’s 
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window. A thrill of horror went through 
his soul when he perceived that Jobson 
had christened her and priced her and 
labelled her. This was what he read on 
the ticket : 


A Hotnouse FLower, 
Original Oil Painting by W. Croft, in 
Superior Frame. Price £10 10s. 


“t's more than she’s-worth,” growled 
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knows what's what: make her a bit 
stouter and throw in a roguish eye, and 
she'll be worth another guinea each to 
the pair of us. A nod’sas good as a wink, 
ain’t it, Mr, C.?” said Mr. Jobson, who 
had catered long and sucessfully for the 
middle-class connoisseur of female beauty. 
At first, Walter had not listened to the 
voice of the charmer, Jobson; he knew 
that if you looked into Jobson’s window, 
you always saw a sea piece by Mr. Roller ; 








WALTER'S STUD:0. 


the young fellow bitterly as he went on 
his way; and within a fortnight he got a 
note from Jobson requesting him to call ; 
and honest Jobson handed him five 
sovereigns and five shillings, and slapped 
him on the back, not metaphorically but 
actually, “ You’ve begun well, my buck,” 
said Jobson ; “ and I can get rid of as 
many as you like of the same little party 
at the same figure. But take a hint,” 
said the genial Jobson, “ from a man who 


it was always pretty much the same sea 
piece ; there were breakers, foam, sands, 
a thundery sort of sky, and from one to 
three sea gulls; sometimes there was a 
ship in the distance, sometimes there 
wasn't. The sea pieces by Roller were 


very capital, and to use Mr. Jobson’s 
phrase, *‘ they went off like hot buns; 
but the astonishing thing about these sea 
pieces by Roller was, that if you went 
into Jobson’s place and bought one and 


ha 
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took it away with you, five minutes after- 
wards another Richmond would appear 
in the field, to your intense surprise and dis- 
gust. They weren't painted bymachinery, 
those sea pieces of Roller’s, they were 
simply like the Corsican Brothers of the 
song, who 
** Were so very much alike, 
That you couldn't tell one from the other.” 

Say that Jobson sellsthree Rollers a-week; 
if he has been selling them for the past 
ten years at that rate, and it is pretty 
certain that he has, then there are fifteen 
hundred sea pieces by Roller, with 
breakers, foam, sands, a thundery sky 
with from one to three sea gulls and a 
possible ship in the distance—under these 
circumstances, even should Roller be 
highly appreciated after death, it is to be 
doubted if his works will go up in value 
very much; but if you, dear reader, 
happen to be the proprietor of a sea piece 
by Roller, all you've got to do is to keep 
away from Jobson’s shop-window, fancy 
that yours is the only Roller in the world, 
and being a good picture and a showy 
picture, it’ll be worth a hundred guineas 
at least—to you. It is possible, if a man 
goes on painting the same thing over and 
over again, that he will improve upon the 
original conception; but it is not likely 
that this result will be attained if the man 
knows that, however, great the improve- 
ment, the payment will be the same ; and 
this is why it is that the sea pieces by 
Roller, thé still-life bits of the perennial 
brace of pheasants, the green earthenware 
jar, the bit of straw, and the two apples 
by Quelch; and. the eternal, village 
interior with the red brick floor, the rustic 
furniture and properties, which, like the 
laws of the Medes and Persians, alter not, 
and the single rustic figure of ‘a man or a 
woman, which do vary, though very 
slightly, by Waggle, still keep up to the 
same dead level of respectable mediocrity; 
and this is why Roller, Quelch and 
Waggle will never, any one of them, make 
any real progress or set the Thames on 
fire: but they are honest men, all three 
of them ; they pay their way; Quelch is 
the vicar’s churchwarden of his_native 
parish, and you can’t have anything much 
more respectable than that ; it’s respect- 
able enough to be a churchwarden, but to 
be a vicar’s churchwarden implies. intense 
respectability. Now when Walter first 
made the acquaintance of Jobson, he was 
horrified at the idea of becoming, shall we 
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say, a manufacturer of Hothouse Flowers, 
Walter Croft had the very loftiest notions 
about art, and his noble soul revolted at 
the idea of becoming a dealer's drudge: 
he would not have fabricated an old 
master for untold gold; no, not if the 
whole of Wardour Street had gone on its 
bended knees to him. While the hundred 
and fifty pounds or so that had been 
saved’ out of the wreck lasted, Walter 
Croft had been a waiter upon Providence: 
he hoped that something would turn up. 
Then he painted a historical picture— 
subject, ‘* The Great Tournament at 
Ashby de la Zouch;” he got the idea 
from Scott; he went to the British 
Museum and read the thing up like an 
honest man; he studied the armour of 
the period with fervent zeal ; it took him 
exactly a year to paint the picture, and 
there were as many figures as in Mr. 
Frith’s ** Derby Day,” all in jhe correct 
costume of the period. Then he asked John 
Milner to come and see it; he invited his 
old master by_letter; the poor fellow’s 
clothes were so worn and shabby that he 
hadn’t the heart to .call upon him, not 
that he. minded ,Milner’s seeing his 
poverty a bit, but he couldn’t. face the 
smart parlour-maid who, he knew, would 
open the door, and who had known him 
in the days of his splendour, Walter 
Croft now lived on a second floor in Ports- 
mouth Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields. It 
was a strange place for an artist, to select; 
there was a big window to the one room 
Walter occupied which gave him a fairly 
good north light to work by;. the fact 
that he only paid twenty pounds a year 
rent, and the big window, were the attrac- 
tions to young Croft; he lived in Ports- 
mouth Street because he was very poor 
and the place was very cheap. 

There was a tortoise stove, there was 
an old tin-lined packing-case which con- 
tained lumps of coke to feed the stove; 
there was a mysterious piece of furniture 
of painted deal in one corner, which tried 
hard to preteyd to, be a chest of drawers, 
but which was in reality a shut-up bed- 
stead. On the wall was Walter’s magnum 
opus, ‘‘ The Miller’s Daugher ”; there was 
the usual artistic lumber and the usual 
artistic litter; the innumerable studies 
that the young fellow had made for Th 
Tournament, stuck there with drawing pins, 
almost papered the whitewashed walls; 
there was a little deal table, which was4 
painting table and also served as a dinnet 
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table; there was an American leather 
easy chair, which wanted a castor, and 
there were three Windsor chairs of Spar- 
tan hardness ; in the corner of the place 
stood a wash-stand of painted deal of the 
cheapest description, and an old solid 
leather portmanteau was all too large for 
Walter Croft’s wardrobe; on the port- 
manteau was a bandbox, and the bandbox 
was the young painter’s larder. Walter 
had dined on half-a-pound of sausages 
and some strong tea; he had cooked the 
sausages over a small paraffin stove, which 
stood upon the table, and the combined 
odour of paraffin and sausages had made 
the young fellow open the window. In 
the centre of the room, upon a very big 
easel, stood the picture of the Great Tour- 
nament at Ashby. 

As yet, save the old charwoman who 
came once a week to sweep up the place, 
and the people who had posed for Walter 
and who, of course, don’t count, no human 
eye but Walter’s had viewed the great 
picture, and Walter was anxious for 
honest criticism upon which he could 
rely. 

“It’s a picter as is ‘ard to understand, 
sir,” Mrs. Grumley, the charwoman, had 
said, ‘‘and the more one looks at it, the 
more it confuses one, because, try as you 
will, you see, sir, you can’t tell which 
side is a-winning; and as you gets on 
with it, sir, it gets more and more difficult 
for a poor old creature like me to under- 
stand ; it’s the sort of picter, sir, that my 
little boy, that died in the ’orspital, fifteen 
years come Whitsuntide, would have 
given his little ears for to see, sir, for he 
was just as fond of them gents in armour, 
sir,as you are, and he used to buy ’em, 
sir, with his pocket money, and stick "em 
all over with spangles ; and one of ‘em I 
had framed, sir, is all I’ve got to remem- 
ber by. Ah, I wish Jacky could have 
seed it, sir,” said the old woman medita- 
tively, as she stared at Walter's too ambi- 
tious effort. ‘‘ Jacky he'd have took it 
all in, but it’s beyond me, sir, that’s what 
it is, for I can’t grarsp it. You must 
have used a power of paints on that 
picter, sir.” 

Then Walter. had confessed that he 
had used a power of paints, but it is to 
be doubted whether he was altogether 
Satisfied with Mrs. Grumley’s opinion. 

“Perhaps it isa bit over the heads of 
the general public,” he thought. 


On this particular afternoon, when he, 
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was awaiting the arrival of John Milner, 
the young fellow felt terribly anxious. 
He knew that he must not expect flattery 
from honest John, he felt as nervous as a 
girl; and he felt ashamed and unhappy, 
too, that Milner should see the barren 
squalor of his miserable home ; he would 
much rather have taken the mountain to 
Mahommed; but even the most enthu- 
siastic artist cannot walk the streets with 
a picture eleven feet by four under his 
arm. 

There was a rapping of knuckles on 
his door. 

“Come in,” cried Walter, and John 
Milner entered the room. Walter invited 
Milner to take the seat of honour at once, 
and warned him that on account of the 
missing castor, he mustn't lean back. 

* You've got a capital light here,” said 
Milner cheerfully, after he had shaken 
hands with Walter, trying to make the 
best of things. 

“Yes, the light’s about the only thing 
in the place that I’m not ashamed of,” 
replied the young man bitterly. 

Then Milner’s eye fell upon “ The 
Miller's Daughter.” He rose to his feet, 
walked up to it, examined it critically, 
and then, while he was lighting his pipe, 
he remarked cheerily to his pupil, “ It 
isn’t half a bad picture after all, Walter ; 
they ought to have hung it, and that’s 
the truth, my boy.” 

“No one will look at it,” said Walter 
sadly. ‘I used to be able to pawn it for 
a five-pound note, but now that the frame 
has got knocked about, three guineas is 
the most that they'll lend upon it.” 

“Your portraits and your ideal female 
heads were always your strong points,” 
said Milner consolingly. ‘‘ A man should 
stick to what he does best, Walter.” 

“TI suppose he should, Boss,” said 
Walter Croft; “but I’ve forsaken por- 
traiture altogether,” he added, more 
briskly ; “ it’s so difficult for a very young 
man to make his mark in portraiture. 
I've been trying an altogether different 
line, and I’ve put a whole year’s work 
into it; and—and—and my new depar- 
ture doesn’t satisfy me, Boss,” wailed out 
the poor young fellow ; “and I knew you 
wouldn’t mind coming down to look at it 
and telling me whether you think I ought 
to send it in or not. It’s an ambitious 
subject,” said Walter very humbly, 


(To be continued.) 











Gossip: 





My space for this month’s notes is 
limited so by the encroachment of the 
contents in this issue. that multum in parvo 
must be my motto. I wonder if an editor 
ever finds sufficient room at his command 
for the satisfying of his inner conscious- 
ness. I have scarcely ever completed a 
month’s number of the LuDGaTE MonTHLY 
without regretting the impossibility of 
squeezing the contents of about one hun- 
dred pages of matter into the sixty-four 
pages at my disposal. There are sure to 
be one or two articles or stories each 
month pressed out through want of space, 
and which one considers a thousand 
pities to leave over. I suppose, however, 
this would happen even if the magazine 
were double the present size. 

* * * 

I have arranged for a series of illus- 
trated articles on our chief public schools, 
which I think will prove exceedingly 
interesting to many of my younger readers 
as well as their elders. The series com- 
mences in this number, under the title of 
“Young England at School,” with 
Harrow School. The photographs were 
takenspecially forthe LupGATE MonTHLy. 
Eton, Rugby and some of the other lead- 
ing schools I hope to give in succeeding 
numbers. 

* * * 

The series of cricket articles will con- 
clude for this season with Kent, which 
appears in the present issue. I should 
have much liked to have completed the 
list of first-class counties, but it is not 
possible. By the time this number is 
published the cricket season will have 
practically finished and the attention of 
those who follow our leading outdoor 
games will be fixed on football, and in- 
terest in cricket will be at an end. 

x * a 

Football is the game, par excellence, in 
the Midlands and North of England, 
and I shall endeavour, later in the year, 
to give photos of some of the leading 
teams. When two big clubs meet to 
contest the League Cup, the excitement 
displayed by the crowds of onlookers is 
immense and the varying fortunes of the 
game is followed with the ciosest attention 
from beginning toend. The gentler sex, 
too, appear to favour the game with their 
presence far more than they do cricket. 
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The reason of this, I believe, is that the 
broad principles of the game can be 
easily followed by the eye; no intricate 
details need mastering to enable the fair 
beholder to understand the outlines of 
the game. * * * 

I am frequently receiving enquiries 
from subscribers as to the difficulty of 
obtaining binding cases for the LupGate 
MonTH_yy from their booksellers. Now, 
there are booksellers and _ booksellers, 
which sapient expression means that when 
booksellers or newsagents are courteous, 
wide awake and up with the times, as 
most of them are, they will remember to 
execute their customers’ orders, and so, 
when a binding case or other article is 
ordered, they will ask their wholesale 
agent to get it for them, and so please 
their customers; whereas, the other book- 
seller pretends to take the order down, 
and never orders it, but when his customer 
calls for it replies: ‘‘Oh, they are all sold 
out,” or some equally plausible excuse. 
The customer then writes to the publish- 
ing office of the journal to give them a 
piece of his mind, and finds out that his 
bookseller has deceived him, and so trans- 
fers his custom elsewhere. There is a 
moral for the other bookseller here, which, 
‘* when found, please make a note of.” 

* * * 

An Artificial Rain Company seems, at 
the first glance, rather a strange business 
to invest one’s money in. There is, how- 
ever, in the United States, a concern 
having for its object, as its name implies, 
the production of rain for a consideration. 
Say the farmers in a certain district have 
had enough dry weather and want a 
change: the Company is invited to turn 
on the rain. This they do by a series of 
explosions made in the district requiring 
to be watered. These explosions draw 
clouds to the spot, and in many cases a 
rainfall is the result. Maybe presently 
we may have a Company to turn off the 
rain, which, in England, would be sure of 
a fine field for its labours. 

* * * 

** Hinds,” Chorley.—I cannot say definitely, as the 
author is abroad, but I fancy he lived in Canterbury, and 
very likely knew the district but slightly. ‘* Sturgess,” 
Devonport.—Your suggestion is good, and may be 
carvied out later. My difficulty is space, or rather, want 


of space. To L. E., A. F. Yarmouth, Old’ Man, 
F. A. R, and Litt'e Jane, thanks for your letters. 
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CHAPTER xill. (Continued). 


DISCIPLINE FOR WALTER. 


great canvas, eleven by four, and 

gazed at it for some moments in 
silence. At length he said, after taking 
along pull at his pipe, “I think if I were 
you, Walter, that I should stick to por- 
traits; and I'll tell you why, my boy— 
simply because you've your living to earn. 
You've got a knack, you know, a happy 
knack of catching a likeness; it isn’t 
everybody who can catch a likeness, and 
a man should make the most of God's 
gifts. There’s always a market for por- 
traits, and while human vanity exists 
there always will be. You're young and 
good-looking, and, as a portrait-painter, 
that will not stand in your way either.” 

“You look at things very prosaically, 
Boss,” said Walter. 

“When a young fellow’s got to fight 
the world,” replied the elder man, “ he 
has to look at things prosaically, he has to 
do what he can do best ; he has to put 
his pride in his pocket and stifle his 
whims and fancies; and if he does he 
may get on, Walter, and if he doesn’t he 
won't. Some men never will put their 
’ pride in their pocket. Look at Haydon. 
Well, he was a great artist, he wouldn’t 
put his pride in his pocket, he never did 
any good, and he died by his own hand.” 

“He was a great man though,” said 
Walter. 

“That didn’t profit him much, or his 
poor wife and children either. Now look 
here, Walter,” he went on, “you'll have 
to come back to the old shop, and I'll tell 
youwhy. If you come back to me you'll 


a John Milner turned to the 





be doing me a favour. I shall have some- 
body to chat with, and I had got used 
to chatting with you, Walter; and I miss 
you, boy, and that’s the truth: and if 
you'll come to my place and work, you'll 
be doing me a turn; and what's more to 
the purpose, if you'll put your pride in 
your pocket, Walter, and come and work 
at my place, I can throw things in your 
way. And there’s no earthly reason why 
you shouldn't come.” _ 

“I should lose my independence,” 
replied Walter bitterly. 

“ Lose your fiddlestick, you young fool,” 
cried the elder man impatiently. 

‘¢ Besides,” said Walter, ‘‘ I have 
a rag to my back.” 

“That’s very easily remedied,” said 
Milner: ‘ you can have a ten-pound note 
from me for the asking, and between us 
two, as old friends,” he added affection- 
ately, “there need be no favour in a 
trifling loan.” 


n't got 


“I'd rather earn my crust in my own 
way,” said Walter. ‘I don’t want to be 
ungracious, Boss, but that’s how it 


strikes me.” 

“¢ And how do you go about it ? 
Milner, with some curiosity. 

“Well Boss,” replied the young man 
with a blush, “I work for a comic 
paper.” 

‘** Oh, you do, do you,” growled out the 
elder man. “ And how much do you get 
out of your comic paper ?” 

“ Well, if I stick to it,” said Walter, 
‘‘ and things are brisk, I sometimes make 
as much as fifteen shillings a week.” 


” asked 
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“And when things aren’t brisk?” 
asked the other man with a smile. 

‘* Well, then, I earn nothing,” replied 
the young man, who didn’t like to put his 
pride in his pocket. 

“You'll have to take that ten-pound 
not e of mine, Walter,” said Milner. ‘I'll 
tell you why; just because a fellow who's 
beastly hard up has got to work at starva- 
tion wages; it’s a hard and fast rule, and 
it’s the way of the world; when a man’s 
decently-dressed, people hesitate to offer 
him starvation wages. The 
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thing wrong about the drawing, and the 
composition’s good and the colouring 
effective. But, my dear boy, you mustn't 
send that picture. I don’t say that it 
would be rejected; to tell you the truth 
I don’t think it would be; but you 
must recollect it’s a big picture; wall 
space is precious at Burlington House. 
Bland is a dear friend of mine, and he’s 
on the hanging committee; but, though 
he knows you were my pupil, Bland 
would do his duty like a man, and sky 
that picture to a dead cer- 





vampire who pays you fif- 
teen shillings a week for 
good work, when things are 
brisk, would be glad to give 
you thrice the amount if 
you could only make him 
believe you didn’t want it. 
Now look here, my boy. 
You don’t want to quarrel, 
do you? Will you take my 
ten-pound note or won't 
you? Because if you won’t, 
we shall quarrel. Why, 
Walter,” added Milner, 
<oaxingly, ‘‘ when you were 
well off, I should have 
thought nothing of asking 
you for a loan if I had 
wanted one.” Milner knew 
that he was lying when he 
said the words, but he was 
unconsciously carrying out 
the maxims of the Persian 
sage, the wise Saadi, who 
said, “ Better is a lie which 
causes happiness than the 
truth which produces mi- 
sery.” 

“You haven't given me 
your opinion of the picture 





yet, Boss,” said Walter, 
artfully trying to escape 


from the dilemma. 

“No, and you'll not get any opinion 
out of me, my boy, until you've put that 
in your pocket.” 

And then Walter had to take the note. 

‘Thank goodness you’ve got some 
little common sense left yet,” said John 
Milner, with a laugh. ‘And now we'll 
talk about that big picture of yours. I 
don’t dislike the picture, Walter ; there's 
plenty of life and movement and go about 
the thing ; your knights are hacking and 
chopping and hewing at each other in’a 
most vindictive manner; I don't see any- 


a 





THE LITTLE WIDOW. 


tainty.” 

“Do you mean to tell 
me, Boss,” cried Walter, 
indignantly, “that they'd 
be mean enough to sky my 
picture because it is big?” 

‘*You will have it,” said 
Milner; “well, if you will 
have it, you shall. My poor 
boy, the picture is a fudge 
and a fakement ; the expe- 
rienced eye can see that at 
a glance; why, if it hadn't 
been a fudge, it would have 
cost you a hundred pounds 
for models alone; but that 
isn't the picture’s only 
crime: it isn’t interesting— 
knights in armour are out of 
fashion; they'll come in 
again, no doubt—and the 
picture is decidedly ‘ blug- 
gy,’ and the public is fond 
of things that are ‘ bluggy, 
as we all know, especially 
the youthful public; but 
there’s a fashion even m 
‘blugginess.’ If you'd made 
a black man of abnormal 
muscular development, 
standing at the head of a 
blood-stained marble stair- 
case, valiantly chopping off the heads of 
other black men, and called it ‘ How 
Kramikoko did his Duty,’ taking your 
subject from the fashionable novel by the 
fashionable author, they’d hang it on the 
line and it'd be talked about a great deal, 
and perhaps someone who was fond of 
blood and black men might buy it. What 
the public like now is a scene of thrilling 
interest in daily domestic life: they wamt 
something that appeals to the wives and 
mothers. Why, look at ‘Shall I put oa 
the Mustard-Plaster ?’ Well, it was the 
picture of the year, of course it was, °™ 
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it brought in any amount of shillings; all 
the wives and mothers went to see it, and 
it thrilled their souls—it was a sort of 
unanswerable riddle, you see. CEdipus 
himself couldn’t have answered that fear- 
ful poser about the mustard-plaster. If 
your picture were hung and skied, it 
would do you harm rather than good— 
the skied pictures always serve as targets 
for the arrows of the small fry of jour- 
nalism. Every artist at some time or 
other of his life is seized by a desire to 
perpetrate something tremendous and 
impossible : just as every literary man at 
the beginning of his career is bound to 
write a five-act tragedy or an epic poem, 
so every artist must paint one impossible 
and unsaleable picture; it’s like the dis- 
temper in puppies, they’ve got to have 
it, and the sooner it’s over the better for 
them. I don't mind confessing to you in 
the strictest confidence, that I attempted 
the martyrdom of Latimer and Ridley on 
three separate occasions before I was 
one-and-twenty ; I was very proud of the 
third one, but I painted other subjects 
over those three awful canvases long ago. 
That picture is your Latimer and Ridley, 
Walter ; I needn’t say any more. Now I 
want you to promise me one thing; I 
want you to dine with me at Spagnoletti’s 
the day after to-morrow, and I won't take 
no for an answer.” 

Young Croft accepted the invitation, 
for the timely loan of the ten-pound note 
would, he knew, enable him to have a 
decent suit of clothes to dine in. 

Then John Milner took his leave. 

_ Walter sat staring at his great picture 
ina brown study. Though he felt that 
Milner’s opinion must be the right one— 
that the thing could do him no good and 
that it would never sell; yet hope was 
not altogether dead within his breast: the 
fact that he had made an appointment 
with Jobson to see the picture at three 
o'clock. Asa rule, Jobson didn’t go out to 
see pictures, but he had a vivid recollec- 
tion of “A Hothouse Flower,” and Walter 
had told Mr. Jobson that he had a big 
picture which he wanted him to see, and 
Jobson’s mouth had watered in anticipa- 
tion. ‘ That little thing of his was fetch- 
ing,” he had said to himself, “‘ and this is 
a big picture. Ah,” muttered honest 
Jobson, “it'll be a regular bouquet of 
loveliness, perhaps something in the 
Seragligaglio line, and there’s nothing 
Suits your young city man so well as 
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something cheap in the seragligaglio 
line.” 

Jobson arrived. Jobson walked up to 
“The Tournament at Ashby,” and Job- 
son’s countenance fell ; he stared at the 
picture and then he rubbed his chin. 

“Well, Mr. Jobson,” said Walter, 
** what do you think ?” 

“Well,” said Jobson, meditatively, 
“it’s a noble work—to tell you the 
truth, Mr. Croft, it’s a bit too noble. But 
that picture would require a frame at 
least a foot wide—'igh art needs a deal of 
framing, Mr. Croft. It isn’t exactly in 
my line, and I can’t say that I'm prepared 
to make an offer ; but I shall be pleased 
to take your order for the frame, Mr. 
Croft, and I'll do it as cheaply as any 
man in the trade for you, and when that 
picture goes to Burlington House, you 
won't have to blush for the frame, and I 
can’t say no fairer than that, can I ?”’ 

“Do you think the picture’s worth a 
frame a foot wide, Mr. Jobson?” said 
Walter, with a calmness begotten of 
despair. 

“Eh?” said Mr. Jobson, rubbing his 
chin very hard indeed. 

‘‘Make me an offer for that picture, 
Mr. Jobson,” said Walter. 

Then Mr. Jobson thrust his hands to 
the very bottoms of his trousers pockets, 
and as he did so Walter heard a pleasant 
clinking noise; then Mr. Jobson inflated 
his cheeks to the fullest extent, then he 
emitted a low but long-drawn whistling 
sound; then he blew his nose violently in 
a big silk handkerchief and ‘‘ trumpeted ;” 
the term is generally used to express the 
noise made by wild elephants, but old 
gentlemen habitually do it when hard 
pressed. ‘ Well,” said Mr. Jobson, “ it’s 
an awkward picture, that’s where it is, 
Mr. C., a very awkward picture. I might 
do with a Crecy or an Agincourt, or I 
might call it a Bannockburn and try to 
sell it toa Scotchman. The only way, 
you know, that you could sell a picture 
like that would be by appealing to the 
patriotism of the customer. You see, 
Mr. C., it isn’t a picture that would cut 
up, your figures are too close together.” 

“JT don't quite understand you, Mr. 

obson,” said poor Walter. 

“Well, when we get hold of a really 
impossible picture, but that has good 
work in it—and there’s lots of good work 
in this very impossible picture of yours, 
Mr. C.—particularly if there are some 
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pretty faces in it, we just cut it up into 
so many bits, smudge in plain background, 
and in a seven-and-sixpenny gilt oval, it 
forms a “ clever oil painting at two pound 
two.” But with this particular picture of 
yours, Mr. C.,I can’t see my way. If 
those chaps in armour were only a little 
bigger, | might sell them as ancestors; 
wut an ancestor only six inches high is no 
good to any man; and I couldn’t put it 
into the window, 
you know, Il 
really couldn't. 
And do you 
know, Mr. C., 
I'm dreadfully 
pressed for time 
just now.” 

Then Walter 
Croft did a brave 
thing. 

“You may 
have it at your 
own price, Mr. 
Jobson,” he-said. 

The matter 
ended by Jobson 
giving Walter 
five pounds for 
the picture ; and 
if’ you are curi- 
ous, reader, to 
see that picture 
and to form your 
own opinion,and 
you choose to go 
and dine at a 
well-known _ re- 
staurant of Re- 
gent Street, you 
can do so; there 
*t is, and there 
i’s likely to re- 
main. 





GETTING READY FOR THE OPERA. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
Miss Sanpown’s LITTLE PLtor. 


Tuey had had their rubber at back- 
gammon; Miss Sandown had won, and 
Miss Sandown was in a particularly good 
humour, 

“I always enjoy the off-nights, Phillida, 
don't you? Of course you don’t; how 


should you?” continued Miss Sandown 
with a sigh, answering her own question. 
“You're young and excitement’s every- 
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thing to you; it was to me when I was 
your age. And you're not handicapped, 
as I was, Phillida,” said Miss Sandown 
with another sigh, as she gazed senti- 
mentally into the depths of the fire ; for 
though the London season had com- 
menced, the evenings were chilly. 

You would hardly have recognised the 
young lady that Miss Sandown addressed, 
as John Milner’s model, little Phillida 
Fane. I don't 
think it was be- 
cause she was 
so very well 
dressed, because 
the dress itself 
was plain enough 
and ought to 
have cost next 
to nothing; it 
didn’t, though, 
partly because it 
was made of ex: 
clusive material, 
and you know 
what that means, 
and partly be- 
cause it came 
from Jane Bond's 
well-known esta- 
blishment in 
South Audley 
Street. Phillida 
was very well 
bred; her mother 
had been in her 
youth a_ very 
beautiful woman, 
and Phillida 
Fane was, to 
tell the truth, 
a tall and 
stately lily ; and 
there could be 
no two opinions 
about her 
beauty. She had 
received any amount of attention, but 
adulation had not turned her head: she 
couldn't prevent people paying her com- 
pliments, you know, and making a fuss 
over her; it was not her fault that she 
was beautiful; it was not her fault, when 
she sat at Miss Sandown’s side on sub- 
scription nights, in that lady’s box, that 
people focussed her as though she had 
been an interesting microscopical speck 
men, and that, as she went down the 
grand staircase, she made the hearts of 
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the bucks and beaux, both young and old, 
beat more rapidly; it wasn’t her fault 
that she was beautiful. And she would 
not have been, perhaps, so surpassingly 
lovely, had it not been for the fact that 
the last two years of her life had been 
passed under circumstances favourable 
to the perfecting and development of 
beauty. There’s the common ox-eyed 
daisy of the hedge-row: pot it, give ita 
good doseof Clay’s Fertiliser; give it plenty 
of heat, plenty of light in a good green- 
house, and water it frequently, and what 
is the result? It ceases to be an ox-eyed 
daisy, and becomes a marguerite: the 
blooms are bigger and more plentiful, and 
it is decidedly a superior article and of 
marketable value; it’s just a case of 
culture. Now if Phillida had gone on 
living in Calthorpe Street; if she had 
been fed on poor and insufficient food, 
and if her mind had been disturbed and 
worried by the natural cares of poverty 
and the circumstances of her humble lot, 
the development of her beauty would 
assuredly have been arrested, and 
probably the promising young plant 
would have become stunted, both morally 
and physically. As it was, Phillida had 
got over her natural diffidence: if she was 
still a sentimental girl at heart, she had 
learned that to gush was bad form, and 
she concealed that weakness which the 
ordinary middle-class maiden is so much 
inclined to flaunt. Horse exercise had 
done the girl good. The fact of being 
well-gloved and well-shod, and of not 
taking an inordinate amount of walking 
exercise, had kept her hands within the 
limit laid down by Mr. Charnelhouse: 
and her feet—but no; I will not raise the 
blush of modesty upon Mrs. Grundy’s 
innocent cheek by talking about her feet ; 
forbid it, Horsley. The London season 
is trying; but it had done Phillida no 
harm, for, for two years the regulation 
three months of dissipation, gaities and 
late hours, had been followed by thrice 
that period spent in the sedulous pursuit 
of health. And it was now the beginning 
of the London season and Phillida Fane 
was looking her very best. 

_ Now, Miss Sandown was very fond 
indeed of Phillida. “If the child marries 
well,” she thought, “as there is every 
chance of her doing, for she has a host 
of admirers, so much the better for her: 
and she shall be married from my house, 
and I'll buy her something very hand- 
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some indeed at Hunt and Roskell’s, but 
if she prefers to live with me, I shall be 
only too glad to have her; and when I’m 
dead and gone I'll leave her a comfort- 
able annuity.” Now, as we all know, 
every woman is at heart a—no, not a 
rake, as the malignant little hunchback 
of Twickenham would have it, but a— 
matchmaker. I suppose it was because 
she was a woman and a matchmaler, 
that Miss Sandown had made up her 
mind on this particular evening to 
* pump ” Phillida, 

“ Why, how were you handicapped?” 
said Phillida with some curiosity, reply- 
ing to her friend's remark. 

** My dear,” she said, “I had the mis- 
fortune to be born an heiress; and I was 
wofully plain, aid nobody was more 
painfully aware of the fact than I was, 
Phillida; and I received enough attention 
to turn the head of any girl, but I knew 
perfectly well that it wasn’t plain 
Georgina Sandown that they wanted, 
but her money. And a girl is handi- 
capped when she knows that: and as, one 
by one, she finds her so-called lovers out, 
her heart grows sick, as mine did, 
Phillida: and the girl who feels that it 
never, never can be her fate to be loved 
for herself alone, is bound to be unhappy 
when she thinks of love. Sometimes she 
takes to religion; in the good old days 
she used to turn nun; if some Irish 
swashbuckler got the chance, he carried 
her off to Gretna Green in a chaise and 
four: nowadays such girls take to learn- 
ing, or good works, or politics, or they 
unsex themselves and rave about their 
rights and their wrongs, till people wish 
they would cease from troubling and be 
at rest; your social porcupine isn't a 
pleasant sort of person to get on with; 
but I don’t think I had character enough 
for that sort of thing; I became an 
idolater and I worshipped myself: as long 
as I was amused I was satisfied. I 
rushed about from place to place to 
escape from boredom: fortune-hunters 
made life unbearable and I made no new 
friends, partly because I had grown 
suspicious of everybody, partly because I 
could never be decently civil to a man, 
old, young, or middle-aged, but, if he 
happened ‘to be unmarried, he instantly 
felt he had, as it were, taken the shilling, 
and enlisted in the regiment of my 
adorers. You are better off than I was, little 
Phillida, and you ought to begin to think 
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seriously, my dear, of settling down. It’s 
a great thing for a girl when she can 
marry well, and have, at the same time 
the privilege of knowing that she is 
loved for herself alone,” and here the poor 
old lady gave a little sigh. ‘ Phillida,” 
she said rather solemnly, ‘‘ you’ve got to 
think of yourself and your future, and 
your little sisters, my dear, and to re- 
member, as Captain 


Fisher says, that it “a 
isn't always the ante 
May fly month 


when the trout feed . 
freely ; it’s the May 
fly month with you 
just now, my dear. 
Phillida,” said the 
old lady suddenly, 
looking the girl *S 
straight in the eyes, 
** what do you think 
of Lord Mortlake?” 
“I like him very 
much,” replied the. 
girl simply; “he’s * 
very nice, and he’s 
very nice-looking, 
and he has always 
been very kind to 


/s 
me.” g : 
‘He has shown Be ~ 
you a very great *& : 
deal of attention, 


Phillida, and let me 
tell you that Lord 
Mortlake is very 
well off.” 

**Yes, I suppose 
he must be,” replied 
the girl uncon- 
cernedly. 

*“Do you think 
you could ever care 
for Lord Mortlake. 
Phillida?” asked 
the elder lady. 
**Youcan’t beblind, 
you know, Phil- 
lida,” ske added sharply, “You must 
have been aware of his attentions.” 

** Attentions paid by Lord Mortlake to 
a girl in my position, Miss Sandown, if 
she's wise, she will look upon as common- 
place courtesies, I think.” 

“Is there anybody else, Phillida?” 
asked Miss Sandown somewhat anxiously. 

“No, there’s no one else,” said Phillida 
with a blush. 


~ 
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“Then you've never been in love, 
Phillida ?” 

“Only with the foolish fancy of an idle 
girl,” replied little Miss Fane, ** but that's 
ever so long ago.” 

“And have you got over the wound ir- 
flicted by Cupid’s dart, child ?” 

“It was only skin deep, dear,” the gir? 
replied with a smile, 

“Then Phillida, 
tell me all about it. 
Now be nice and 
tell me, there’s a 
dear child.” 

“T am afraid 
there’s very little 
to tell,” said Phil- 
bein , lida, * It was when 


i ¥“. I first began to sit 
Re fav, to Mr. Milner, and 
OA Rtg Mr. Milner had a 


oo pupil; and I was 
NAD. 
4 


very very 
: 2 \ a 


F od 






_ young and 
aie very very 
- foolish; he 
was quite 
young you 
know, and he 
hardly ever spoke 
to me; and I’m 
afraid that I looked 
upon him as a sort 
of being from 
another world than 
mine; and in my 
mind I made upa 
sort of child's re- 
mance about him, 
and when he spoke 
to me I used to 
blush; and it made 
me dreadfuily un- 
happy to krow 
that he _ merely 
looked on me asa 
little girl who was 
an artist's model: 
and then I heard 
that the young fellow was very rich, and 
that he was going to marry somebody 
whose portrait he was always painting: 
and I didn’t go to Mr. Milner’s studio for 
two months or more, and when I did 
have occasion to, Mr. Milner told me 
that Walter had lost all his money and 
had become very poor.” 
“Oh, you thought of him as Walter, 
did you? You'd got as far as that then,’ 
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said Miss Sandown with a smile, evi- 
dently tickled by the idea. 

‘*Now that’s unkind,” answered the 
girl; “I never even heard his surname. 
Mr. Milner always used to call him 
Walter, and so I’ve always thought of 
him as Walter, you know. And I was 
very, very 
sorry for him, 
dear, and I’ve 
never seen 
him since, or 
heard of him 
but once, and 
then it was 
through Mrs. 
Charnelhouse; 
and I heard 
her say to Mr. 
Milner, ‘So 
that nice- 
looking pupil 
of yours has 
quite gone 
under, I 
hear.’ And 
Mr. Milner 
said he was 
afraid so, and 
shook his 
head. And 
Mr. Bland, 
the Academi- 
cian, who was 
talking with 
them, said it 
was a pity, 
for that he 
thought there 
had been 
something in 
him. And 
now you've 
had the whole 
story of my 
youthful indis- 
cretion, Miss 
Sandown ; and 
that’s the very 
last I ever 
heard of—of ” 

“Walter, you were going to say, my 
dear. There's nothing to be ashamed of; 
why shouldn't you?” 

“ Of Walter, then,” said Phillida defi- 
antly. 

“I’ve accepted an invitation, Phillida, 
for us both ; we are going to dine at Rich- 
mond, at the Star and Garter, with 
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Mortlake and his mother. Lord Mort- 
lake must be very fond of me, my dear, 
to ask me to dine with his mother.” 

Then Phillida blushed, but she looked 
Miss Sandown in the face all the while. 

“You’ve never dined at Richmond, 
Phillida, I think. Girls don’t care what 
they eat, or 
pa you'd enjoy 
Seq yourself, I 

mshall - enjoy 
=] myself; Mort- 
eat lake’s mother 
maa is a very old 
friend of 
| mine, and we 
shall have 
lots to say to 
meaeach other; 
and I hope 
=m you'll be very 
ma nice to the 
'4 son, and look 
your very 
best, my 
dear.” 

I am afraid 
that little 
Miss Fane 
did not look 
forward with 
unmixed plea- 
7 sure to the 
4 idea of the 
| little dinner 
@ at Richmond; 
she guessed 
intuitively 
that it was 
} not merely 
to regale her 
with duck 
fjand greeh 
peas, and the 
j regulation de- 
licacies of the 
Star and Gar- 
ter, that the 
invitation had 
been given. 
She was troubled; and she was still more 
troubled when Miss Sandown remarked 
a little pointedly, “I hope you wont 
forget, my dear, that Mortlake is nice- 
looking, good-tempered and well off, and, 
what is much more important, that he has 
nothing against him; and rich young men 
with clean records are not as plentiful as 
gooseberries, let me tell you, Phillida.” 


4 
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And then Miss Sandown kissed her 
and bade her good-night ; and when she 
had done so, holding both her hands in 
hers, the kind old lady looked into the 
girl’s eyes and said, ‘‘ I know that you'll 
never forget your duty towards yourself, 
child, and that you'll remember, too, the 
interests of your little orphan sisters.” 
And then that artful old schemer, Miss 
Sandown, rang the bell for her maid and 
retired. And Phillida went to bed to 
dream that she was married to Lord Mort- 
lake, and that she was being presented at 
Court by Miss Sandown ; and that there 
was something wrong about her train, and 
that the Lord Great Chamberlain stood 
on the right of the throne, his wand of 
office in his hand; and as she advanced 
towards that august lady whom we all 
love and reverence, that his lordship 
placed his hand to the side of his mouth, 


(To be continued.) 
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after the manner of costermongers who 
are crying their wares, and, in the most 
undignified way, shouted, ‘“* Lady Mort- 
lake, on her promotion!” And then, in 
her dream, the band struck up a popular 
air, and everybody began to dance: and 
the Lord Great Chamberlain cut impos- 
sible entrechats and was the delight of all 
beholders. 
“‘ True, I talk of dreams, 


Which are the children of an idle brain, 
Begot of nothing but vain fantasy.” 


We shouldn’t dream such dreams, 


reader, 
* For you and I have passed our Cancing days.” 


But little Miss Fane hadn't passed her 
dancing days; she was but a girl, and 
even hard-hearted Mrs. Grundy wouldn’t 
wish to make the wicked British novelist 
responsible for the dreams of girls. 
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AND A FEW OF OUR CHAMPION CYCLISTS. 


UR racing men, on both path and 
road, have been doing some 
capital work this season, records 

having become rather a monotony, and 
now that the time arrives for the storing 
of the favourite “‘ jigger,” the cosy smoking 
rooms of our numerous clubs will be filled 
with celebrities of the wheel, 
quietly chatting over the sea- 
son’s performances and arrang- f — 


J. H. ADAMS. 


Show Committee only carry out this plan, 
they will find 1892 a bumper for them. 
The Stanley Show (thanks to that enter- 
prising organisation, the Stanley Cycling 
Club) is looked forward to as one of 
the treats of the year; and by render- 
ing the wheeleries a little more get- 
at-able, the Executive will 
find not only the big makers 





ing plans for even greater }% 
effort next spring. 

To be able to ride 400 miles 
in twenty-four hours on path, 
and 359 on road, is undoubtedly 
worthy of 





every praise, |=)" 3p é 4 
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ances I fail i.e 
to see the | AS ay 
real plea- = al 
sures of cy- 

cling, and in 4 
what way it AS 
benefits the 
constitution. 
Nevertheless, these gigantic 
rides are done, and more than 
likely we shall see even these 
figures beaten next year. Some 
of our readers may say the 
writer does not agree with 
races, but there they would read me 
wrongly, as I consider the prestige of 
cycling is greatly due to our crack riders 
and the many race meetings throughout 
thc country. 

. While speaking of the improvements in 
machines, I was pleased to hear a whisper 
that the Stanley Show will not go this 
year to the Palace, but will open in 
November next at a more central hall in 
the neighbourhood of Islington, and I 
hope this will prove true, for should the 


R. L. EDE. 





L. STROUD. 


~eey fall in, but a great increase on 
= s] previous years in the number 
=} of visitors. Have our readers 
been to this Mammoth Cycling 
| Show? ‘ I seem to hear the 
; answer of many, No! Then 
4 I say, Go 
eee ote =em this vear and 

2 ot you will find 
. =_ | it not only 
=) ] interesting 
ine but instruc- 
tive, whether 
you are a 
rider or not. 
eY The racing 
s} season open- 
ee ed well this 
>= year with the 

4 usual Surrey 
Bicycle Club 
Meeting at the Oval; the 
principal item on the pro- 
gramme was the Ten-Mile 
Race for the Surrey Cup, in 
which U. L. Lambley beat a 
big field of starters in the 
most brilliant style. 

Mr. M. A. Holbein, of the North Road 
and Catford Clubs, established a wonder- 
ful record last November on the Herne 
Hill Track, by covering a distance of 
361 miles 1,446 yards in twenty-four hours, 
and late in this summer he travelled 359 
miles on the road in the same space of 
time. The former achievement was quite 
eclipsed last July by Mr. F. W. Shorland 
on his Geared Ordinary, on the occasion 
of the Twenty-four-Hours Path Race for 
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M. A, HOLBEIN, 


the ‘Cuca Cocoa Cup,” valued at one 
hundred guineas, presented by Messrs. 
Root and Co., Limited, manufacturers of 


the Cuca Cocoa. 
Although many long distances 
have been covered on the road, and 


several of the long-distance riders } 


have set themselves a twenty-four 


hours’ task, the Cuca Cocoa Race | 


is the first of its kind that has been 


ventured on the path, and had the | : 


officials the ordering of weather 


the conditions for such a trying | 


undertaking could not have been 
more favourable. The excellent 
track at Herne Hill was wisely 
selected for the competition, and 
a goodly number of enthusiasts 
turned up before the appointed 
time for the start (8 p.m., July 22) 


to cheer the competitors on their | 


way. The greatest interest was dis- 
played throughout the race, which 
was won in a surprising manner 
by F. W. Shorland, who covered 
the unprecedented distance of 413 
miles 1,615 yards, beating all 
records above go miles; M. A. 
Holbein, holder of the previous 
record for this distance, was un- 
fortunately compelled to retire be- 
fore he had completed 200 miles, 
through saddle-soreness. J. M. 
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twenty-four hours during extremely bad 
weather. Shorland rides a Crypto- 
Geared Ordinary. 





James, Stanley C.C., rode second to 
Shorland with 4073 miles to his credit. 
The other competitors were J. F. 
Walsh, A. Brundett, S. F. Edge, 
E. P. Moorhouse, F. T. Bidlake, and 
J. E. L. Bates. 

The trophy is held by the winner 
for twelve months and becomes his 
sole property if won three times, not 
necessarily in succession. 

Amongst our portraits of celebri- 
ties we give Shorland, the winner, 
who was, even before this wonderful 
feat, one of the most popular riders 
of the day, having pushed himself to 
the front rank as far back as 1889, 
when only eighteen years of age, by 
accomplishing a ride of 160} miles 
in twelve hours, and a ride from 
London to Edinburgh in ten hours. 
Last season Shorland reached the 
height of his fame by winning the 
North Road Twenty-four Hours 
Race, establishing in this contest a 
record for twelve hours by covering 
193 miles, and 326 miles in the 
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M. A. Holbein, a member of the North 
Road and Catford Clubs, is undoubtedly 
one of the best long-distance riders of 
the present age, and holds several re- 
cords for the tricycle, tandem and safety, 
having lately ridden 359 miles in twenty- 
four hours on the road on his “ Swift ” 
Safety. 

J. H. Adams, more generally known as 
‘«* Johnny ” Adams, still retains his posi- 
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and other cycling clubs. Last season (1891) 
representing the London B.C. against 
the Oxford University B.C., he won both 
the one and four miles contests, and 
against Cambridge University B.C. he 
finished first in all three events, also 
winning the N.C.U. twenty-five miles 
tricycle championship. At Calais he won 
both the one mile bicycle championship 
of France and the one mile handicap. 





THE HOLBORN CYCLING CLUB (tn CAMP). 


tion amongst the foremost rank of path 
riders after a long and successful career. 
As far back as the early eighties he 
created a sensation by winning an all- 
day race promoted by the makers of the 
‘‘Facile’’ Safety. In 1889 he won both 
the fifty miles Safety and Ordinary cham- 
pionships, and last year we found him 
again riding the Ordinary and winning 
three championships and one second out 
of the four events for that class of 
machine. Adams has, however, ridden 
the Safety this year with equal success, 
and only recently won the one hundred 
miles race for the Surrey Cup, establish- 
ing a new record for that distance. Adams 
rides the Whitworth machines, 
and holds the position of manager 
to the manufacturers, at Birming- 
ham. 

As a member of the Oxford 
University Bicycle Club, Lewis 
Stroud was first knowr to fame, 
and, with A. A. E. Weir, he shares 
the honour of being the only 
member of that organisation who 
have won amateur championships. 

Since leaving the University in 
1890, Stroud has practised in 
London as a solicitor, and has 
become quite an acquisition to 
the Metropolitan paths and, like 
Adams, belongs to the Speedwell 


In the Bordeaux to Paris race Stroud 
rendered most valuable help to G. P. 
Mills, the winner. 

R. L. Ede is one of the smallest racing 
men awheel and enjoys the reputation 
of being one of the most successful of 
cyclists, and at the time of writing only 
numbers twenty-three years. His first 
victory in a scratch race was gained 
early in 1891 at the Kildare B. and T.C. 
meeting, at which he won the first prize, 
and the Challenge Cup in the two miles 
Safety lap race. July 14 last year he 
started on a record-breaking’ trip, and 
besides beating the previous best time 
for four miles, he established new records 
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for all distances from six miles to sixty- 
three inclusive—time for fifty miles, two 
hours seventeen minutes one and four- 
fifths seconds. 

In the fifty miles N.C.U. championship 
Ede finished second to Osmond, in two 
hours twenty-nine minutes five and one- 
fifth seconds, and the present season he 
carried off the twenty-five miles cham- 
pionship, and several other smaller events. 

Leaving our champion racers, let me 
turn to a most delightful time I spent this 
August at the Southern Counties Camp at 
Dorking of the Touring Cyclists, who have 
no ambition for time medals, silver cups, 
etc., but prefer the company of friends 
and fellow-companions of the road, to go 
leisurely touring along the prettiest and 
most unfrequented roads, enjoying the 
beauties of nature and receiving that 
benefit from the fresh air of our beautiful 
country for which cycling was first in- 
tended. ‘Those only who participate in 
these pleasures can appreciate the love 
of the cyclist for his “ jigger,” as he goes 
pushing along at a steady pace of about 























THE SILVEFDALE CYCLING CLUB, 


ten or twelve miles an hour, making for 
the next house of call—a quiet little 
country inn, the host of which can tell a 
good tale of the benefits he has received 
from the cyclists, their presence on the 
road having quite revived the “ old stage 
coach times ;”’ and what a few years ago 
seemed to be a house devoid of trade 
is now brightened up with smiling faces, 
the old house renovated, and in many 
cases the C.T.C. sign displayed from the 
most conspicuous part of the building. 

To quote these houses would mean 
compiling a volume similar to “ Kelly's 
Directory,” but suffice it tosay that at 
any of these wayside inns the hungry 
cyclist is well catered for, and after a 
pleasant day’s run you may find, seated 
in an ancient chimney corner reminding 
you of the year “one,” two wheelmen of 
modern times, perhaps one from Brighton, 
the other from London, recounting their 
trip over a puff of the weed, having met 
halfway. The great conviviality that is 
always the main feature of the tourist has 
naturally made his list of acquaintances 
a long one, and some few years ago Mr. 
Scarlet Thompson, in order to cultivate 
friendship, organised the Southern Cyclist 
Camp, which was held at his own risk on 
the old A.P. track. The venture, how- 
ever, was by no means a success, finan- 
cially, but from the campers’ point of view 
it was a holiday of merry-making with 
the old motto, “hail fellow well met,” 
throughout the encampment. 

The following year a committee, formed 
of influential members from the principal 
clubs—in which Mr. Vernon Smith and 
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Mr. E. Lane Campbell took leading 
parts—decided to relieve Mr. Thompson 
from responsibility and take over the 
entire management. The Camp was next 
held at Tunbridge Wells, and the follow- 
ing August bank holiday at Shalford Park, 
near Guildford, and so successful was 
it, and the townspeople so anxious for 
their return, that the committee decided 
to spend another season there. Thanks 
to the kindness of Mr. Gossling, of Bus- 
bridge Park, Gcdalming, three most 
enjoyable Camps were held on his estate. 
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low, while the spire of St. Martin’s (the 
parish church) stands up majestically 
alone, reminding us of the proximity of 
the town. To the north-east lies the 
famous Box Hill, about a mile distant, 
the summit of which is about six hundred 
feet above the level of the river Mole. 

On this lovely spot the cyclists were as 
busy as bees, July 28, erecting their tents 
on the spaces allotted to them, all eager 
to make them handsome before the 
arrival of visitors. 

The campers of to-day are far more 





THE HOLBORN CAMERA CLUB, 


‘The present season is the second at 


Dorking, and at which our portraits were 
taken by Mr. R. W. Thomas, the official 
photographer to the Camp. 

Dorking is most beautifully situated in 
the south-eastern division of Surrey, on 


,the main road from London to Horsham, 


and in olden days was a post upon the 


‘Roman road that led from Arundel to 


London. 
The site of the Camp is the well-known 
poultry farm on the rise of the hill behind 


‘the High Street, and commands a mag- 


nificent view of the surrounding hills, 
the quiet and quaint town of Dorking 
lying hidden from view in the valley be- 


luxurious than in former days, as may be 
guessed by the fact that the Hammer- 
smith Cycling Club had a grand marquee 
and bell tents, the former grandly fur- 
nished and brilliantly illuminated by 
electricity, with two powerful arc lamps 
at the head of the flagpole to brighten 
the exterior. 

The Wandsworth Encampment looked 
extremely gay and pretty. Mr. R. Pem- 
berton (Hon. Sec. to the Camp) occupied 
the one corner with his tastily arranged 
tent, ‘* The Fernery,” comparing most 
favourably »with the prettiest on the 
ground, especially when his good-looking 
bull dog, ‘‘ Scamp,” had possession of the 











MR. PEMBERTON’S TENT (SECRETARY TO THE CAMP), 


doorway to keep the cats from the canaries 
and the anglers from the “ trout stream.” 
On the opposite corner was a similar 


tent to that of Mr. 
Pemberton’s, oc- 
cupied by our 
worthy and _ es- 
teemed friend, Mr. 
E. Lane Camp- 
bell, President of 
the Camp, and the 
fact of his re-elec- 
tion speaks for 
itself as to his 
abilities in that 
capacity. 

The Holborn 
Club, one of the 
most social cycling 
organisations in 
London, as on all 
previous ocCa- 
sions, was particu- 
iarly well repre- 
sented; their Lon- 
don quarters are 
situated at 100, 
High Holborn, of 
which they are 
justly proud, as 
they boast of being 
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one of the first institutions to 
promote club-houses. The 
officers connected with this 
club found in Camp were :— 
Mr. C. O. Burgess, president ; 
G. H. Reynolds, vice-presi- 
dent; W. Harbert, captain; 
E. Taylor, secretary ; and sub- 
captains F. Barnes and E. 
Keene. Their enclosure was 
one of the most imposing and 
undoubtedly the largest, in the 
centre of which the Holborn 
Camera Club found its reserva- 
tion. 

The Camera Club is an off. 
shoot of the Cycling Club, and 
during the holiday everybody 
and everything were photo- 
graphed, first in this and then 
in that attitude. S. Tingfang 
Chang, a member of the 
Chinese Embassy, and an ar- 
dent amateur photographer, 
is a great supporter of the 
Camera Club. He visits the 
Camp yearly and takes his 
series of views. 


Mrs. Burgess, Mrs. Harbert, and several 
lady friends, undertook the decoration of 
the reception tent, for which they de- 
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served great credit ; their company in all 
numbering about sixty. 

The Surrey Wheelers, who boast of 
Sir J. Blundell 
Maple as their 
president, had 
“Les Garcons 
Sans Souci” 
blazoned on the 
banner over the 
entrance; and 
the Daneville 
C.C., with their 
president, Mr. 
T. W. Venner, 
seemed to be 
having an equal- 
ly good time. 

Conspicuous 
amongst the 
campers were 
the Pickwick B. 
C. (which claims 
to be one of the 
oldest cycling 
institutions in 
London); the 
local Dorking 
Club had their Dorking rooster to greet 
you on entrance and occupied the old spot 
of the Stanley C.C. The Silverdale C.C. 
were well represented and proud of the 
title they assumed, “ The rowdy dowdy 
crew.” 

Every camper labels his tent to the 
extent of his fancy; naming a few, we 
have “‘ The House that Jack built,” “ Be- 
ware of pick-pockets,”’ ‘The Bear’s 
retreat,” “Shaving done here while you 
wait,’ and several other frolicsome jokes 
were displayed round the whcle camp. 

The sports on the Bank Holiday 
Monday were held under most favourable 
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conditions in the Camp grounds, about 
three thousand people readily paying 
their sixpence admission. The various 
events were Car- 
ried out with 
the utmost satis- 
faction, and were 
of the old Eng- 
lish type, caus- 
ing immense fun 
among the good- 
humoured spec- 
tators. The 
band stand was 
occupied by the 
Dorking _ band, 
and a capital se- 
lection of popu- 
lar music was 
given through- 
out the proceed- 
ings. 

The list of 
events included 
the following 
items :—Bicycle 
slow race, ob- 
stacle race, tilt- 
ing at the quintain, wheelbarrow race, 
three-legged race, sack race, and, finally, 
a grand inter-club tug-of-war. 

The prizes were distributed by Mrs. 
Cubitt, accompanied by the Hon. Geo. 
Cubitt. 

The following Wednesday a fancy 
dress Carnival was held, proving a 
decided success, the Holborn members 
showing up very strongly in their mas- 
querading costumes. 


[The Photos reproduced in this Article were 
taken by Mr. R. W. Tuomas, of 121, Cheap- 
side, London.] 














WAS blind. At the age of twenty- 

six, with substantial private means, 

a rising business at the bar and 

prospects otherwise bright, fate had 

ordained that I should be struck down 

with this terrible scourge, and be com- 
pelled to face life without my eyes. 

Before I had attained my twentieth 
year, the doctors warned me of a serious 
defect in my sight, and predicted evil 
consequences unless I preserved the 
greatest care. But I was young and 
reckless. Life had hitherto been bright, 
and fortune had never forsaken me. My 
university career had been a success, and 
at the bar, to which I was early called, 
I was fortunate in attracting notice with 
my very first case. It would seem, 
indeed, as if fate had planted me safely 
on the road to fame; then struck me to 
the ground, only to leave me hopeless 
and helpless—a mere object of com- 
passion. 

My sight had b2en growing steadily 
and rapidly worse, but with increasing 
business matters pressing upon me, and 
ambitious thoughts filling all my spare 
moments, I paid little attention to all 
ominous signs; and it was only when I 
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awoke one morning to 
find myself almost blind 
of one eye that I realised 
the terrible cloud which 
threatened to overtake 
me. 

I at once went to my private doctor, 
but he refused to commit himself by ex- 
pressing any opinion, and advised me to 
consult some eminent oculist immediately. 
To the oculist I went, only to have my 
alarm turned almost into terror. Had I 
come a year sooner he could have spared 
my sight, but now there was no hope for 
me! He might, indeed, postpone the 
evil day for several weeks ; he could give 
me some lotion to alleviate the pain— 
this was all the comfort I got from him. 

Then began a month of agony. AI- 
most mad at the bare idea of a long life 
of gloom before me, I rushed from phy- 
sician to physician imploring any assist- 
ance they might give me. All told the 
same story. A year ago they could have 
done everything, but now they could do 
nothing for me. Some tried experiments, 
only to make me worse; most refused to 
make any attempts at cure, deeming my 
case hopeless. Thus time and money fled, 
and, six weeks after that fatal morning, 
my eyes refused to reflect the beauties of 
the world around me. 

Blind! I am not going to begin and 
describe my feelings then; that is not 
my story. From morning till night I 
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walked aimlessly through the house, my 
mind almost giving way under the strain 
of frenzied grief it had to bear. The 
sound of music I loathed ; reading aloud 
I could not bear. All I seemed to enjoy 
was, as it were, to glory in my sorrow 
and long for death. 

But my doctor would not entertain any 
ideas of death. A change of air and 
surroundings—what a mocking term it 
seemed !— was prescribed, and I was 
ordered north to Scotland. For a time 
I would not hear of it, but my daily 
existence soon became almost intolerable, 
and after some weeks I consented to do 
as they desired—a strange, weird pre- 
sentiment that I might perchance meet 
with a fatal accident on the journey, and 
thus end my misery, helping my deci- 
sion. 

I was not destined to be killed, how- 
ever. Romance was yet to bestow on 
me a fair share of her eccentricities. I 
reached Scotland in safety, and pro- 
ceeded with my friend, Howard, a clever 
young Scotch doctor, to a remote part of 
Perthshire. 

Howard was the first medical man 
who had given me the faintest ray of 
hope for the recovery of my sight. True, 
on his first examination he had shaken 
his head ominously, and inclined to fears 
for the worst. But after I had stayed 
with him for a week, and when he had 
been able to make a careful study of my 
trouble, he ventured to express an idea 
that it was hardly yet time to despair. 
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This remark, however, sent me into such 
a state of feverish excitement that he 
refused to talk more on the subject. He 
even left off examining my eyes, and I 
was permitted once more to fall back on 
my own bitter thoughts. 

But a spark of hope is a wonderful 
tonic, and however little I may have 
thought of a possible cure, I certainly 
began to feel my spirits lighten, and 
could almost say I enjoyed the fresh 
mountain alr. 

One afternoon I foolishly ventured ovt 
alone. Deep in thought I stumbled 
along the road, regardless of the danger 
a blind man would run in such a dreary 
and desolate part. How far I may have 
walked I do not know; what first 
brought me to my senses was feeling 
grass or moss under my feet, and which 
told me I had somehow or other missed 
my path. I retraced my steps a dozen 
yards or so, but still I was on the soft 
turf. I walked back and forward in 
every direction, but still no road could I 
feel. For afew minutes I stood irresolute, 
hardly knowing what to do in my 
dilemma, I knew I could not be far 
from the road, and that if I only chose 
to wait long enough my friends would 
be sure to come along that way when 
they became anxious regarding my pro- 
longed absence. But I disliked this 
idea. I had begun to nourish a strong 
resentment at my helplessness, and I had 
now a longing in my mind to perform 
blind what I could do before misfortune 
overtook me. Thus I resolved to 
push forward in some direction and 
trust to chance for guidance. 

For two hours or more I plodded 
on. I could not tell in what direc- 
tion I was going; in fact | had the 
impression that 
I could not have 
vandered far 
from the _ spot 
where I first 
missed the road. 
I knew that night 
must be coming 
on, for October 
had set in, and I 
felt its chill dew 
on my cheek. 

Suddenly a 
sound fell on my 
A ears. At first it 

-. seemed far away, 





I SLIPPED—I FELL, 


and then as I stood still and listened, it 
would appear to be near at hand—almost 
at my teet. It was a woman's voice I 
heard. She was gently humming some 
plaintive operatic melody. I knew the 
time and could follow her note by note, 
but not for worlds could I have named it 
or said where I had heard it before. I 
might have called to her for aid: if I had, 
this story would never have been written. 
But I scorned to appeal to a woman for 
aid. Such is man’s pride! 

The voice now seemed to rise far 
away in front of me, and I hurried for- 
ward, recklessly stumbling through bogs 
and ditches. ‘The notes grew nearer and 
clearer. Presently, mingling with them, 
rose the gentle trickle of a stream close 
at hand. Nature and art blended in 
perfect concord. All at once the rip- 
pling music of the water rose to a 
dashing, splashing torrent, and drowned 
the harmonious notes which first had 
caught my ear. All the music seemed to 
have fled. I was conscious that some- 
thing terrible was going to happen, and 
stopped in my headlong career, feeling I 
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was on the verge of acatastrophe. It 
was too late. A stone gave way under 
my feet, I flung out my arms wildly, I 
slipped—I fell. I dimly remember a 
girlish scream close by my side, and the 
sharp bark of a little dog. I remember 
also that strange sensation—a feeling of 
curiosity more than fear—of how far I 
might have to fall, and whether there 
was any chance of my surviving the 
shock. Hours seemed to fly as | 
plunged through space. A stab as 
irom a knife in my side! A frightful 
pain in my arm as if the muscles had 
been torn out by some 
instrument of torture! 
Then one great, terrible 
shock which made me 
oblivious of all suffering 
and terror. A thousand 
stars danced before my 
eyes—the first I had 
seen for months. (How 
I revelled in the sight 
of them for the mo- 
ment!) Then all grew 
dark again; the sound 
of. the stream died 
away ; I felt 1 was going 
to sleep—my senses fled. 

What ages it seem- 
ed while I slept. The 
dreams I had I cannot remember, all 
I recollect is the vision in my mind of 
a sweet girlish face with fair hair and 
blue shining eyes, eyes that seemed to 
burn into mine as it by their gaze they 
could restore light to my sightless orbs. 
1 remember, also, hearing again and 
again that haunting melody which had 
struck so familiarly on my ears that fatal 
afternoon. This is aH I can recall from 
a three weeks’ fevered nightmare. 

When consciousness returned to me, I 
was in my own bed at the little McNevis 
Arms Hotel with Howard by my side. I 
was too weak to speak, but feeling his 
hand in mine I! pressed it gently to i- 
dicate that I was now awake. Ina few 
words he bade me lie quiet, and I obeyed. 
My mind was restless, and as I felt no 
inclination to talk, I lay still and won- 
dered what had happened to me. 

Two days afterwards, however, when 
he was sitting by my side, I ventured to 
ask, “‘ How long have I been ill, Howard? 

“Three weeks,” he said. ‘ You met 
with an accident and broke your arm, 
cn] that, coupled with all your worty 
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and anxiety the last three or four months, 
brought on a slight attack of brain fever.” 

“ Am [| all right now?” 

* Yes, just about it; you will have to 
keep quiet for another week though.” 

“Why are my eyes bandaged?” I 
asked. 

He hesitated for a moment and then 
replied, ‘You cut your head in falling, 
but we'll get the bandages off in a day or 
two.” 

I could not help thinking that it must 
have been a somewhat serious case to 
require bandaging so long, but I said 
nothing and lay still for some time. 
Presently Il 
asked abruptly, al 
“Who was that 
girl, Howard?” 

“Girl?” he 
echoed; ‘ what 
girl?” 

I paused a mo- 
ment before con- 
tinuing. “The 
girl who was 
there when I 
fell.” 

** My dear fel- 
low,” said 
Howard quickly, 
“T  am_safraid 
that girl has 
been part of your 
dream. An old 
woman who 
stays about four 
miles up the 
glen found you, 
and with the assistance of her husband, 
got you taken to her cottage.” 

“* How am I here, then?” 

“The man came over to find out about 
you and met us half way, so we got you 
driven over the same night.” 

I held my peace, not because I im- 
agined that my recollection of this girl 
was only a dream but because I felt that 
Howard was deceiving me, and I was in 
no mood for arguing then, 

For more than a week I said nothing 
further about the matter, and then some- 
thing happened which was calculated to 
banish every other thought for the 
moment from my mind. The bandages 
had still been kept round my head and 
eyes, in fa¢t, except for a slight re-ar- 
rangement and an occasional applying of 
lotion, they had not been touched since I 









I COULD SEE! 
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recovered consciousness. One day, how- 
ever, in moving my head I disordered 
them somewhat and instinctively put up 
my hand to sort them. Being at that 
time one-handed and, consequently, 
rather clumsy, I only succeeded in 
making matters worse and the bandage 
fell off my eyes altogether. 

My heart gave a sudden leap of startled 
joy. J could see! I raised myself on one 
elbow and looked around, hardly daring 
to believe the truth. The room was dark, 
the shutters being closed and the curtains 
drawn. The fire was lit, however, and 
although any light it cast was carefully 
hidden by a heavy screen, I could 
clearly trace the dim outline of each 
piece of furniture. 

I called loudly on Howard, and 
presently he came rushing to my 
room, fearing some mishap had be- 
fallen me. I well 
remember his 
face when he 
opened the door, 
that look of hor- 
ror a_ doctor 
gives when his 
patient has done 
something to 
overturn his 
plans. Without 
a word he took 
the bandages, 
and, in_ spite 
of my protesta- 
tions, adjusted 
them firmly on 
my eyes again. 
Then, after ad- 
ministering a 
cooling draught, 
he sat by my side and briefly told me 
what he had done. 

As I said before, he had all along re- 
fused to believe my case hopeless; so 
when he saw that my fever was in no way 
so serious as to cause any alarm, he re- 
solved to try an experiment which for 
weeks he had been planning. Procuring 
the aid of an Edinburgh specialist, he 
performed the operation when I was un- 
conscious, and he now assured me that if 
I would only have patience a few weeks 
longer, I might have my sight perfectly 
restored to me. 

“ Patience!” I cried; “my dear fel- 
low, I'll lie here for months if I'll only see 
at the end of them.” 
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“Weeks will 
do it, old boy,” 
he said, “if you’il 
only keep quiet.” 

And I did 
keep quiet. My 
spirits rose, and 
with them my 
strength. I lay 
still, and listened 
to Howard's 
never-failing 
stories without 
speaking. All 
care and worry 
I tried to banish 
from my mind, 
One thing, how- Pen. 2 
ever, disturbed Hike pen 
me; a pale, girl- 
ish face, with 
piercing blue eyes, haunted my mind, and 
again and again I found myself humming 
that quaint operatic melody that had so 
attracted me. Howard evidently noticed 
my manner when so troubled, for one day 
he said: 

“* Look here, Alfred, there’s something 
on your mind. What is it?” 

At first I protested that nothing was 
troubling me, but he pressed me hard, 
and then I said: 

“The fact is, Howard, I’ve been won- 
dering who that girl can have been. You 
scouted the idea when I first mentioned 
it, but I don’t care what you say; I am 
right. A girl was sitting beside the 
stream when I fell over the little cliff. It 
was hearing her voice that brought me 
there, and she was humming that operatic 
air I whistled two minutes ago.” 

Howard looked at me steadily and 
thoughtfully. ‘I’ve made every possible 
inquiry about that matter, Alf, and there 
is no such girl in the neighbourhood. You 
had wandered about five miles up the 
glen that afternoon, and, besides the little 
shepherd's hut, this is the nearest house 
to the scene of your accident. I went 
one day to question the shepherd’s wife 
who found you, but could get nothing out 
of her. She declares she came on you: by 
the merest chance, and that no one else 
was near, You must have dreamt it, old 
man. 

Discussion was evidently useless, and I 
resolved never to mention the matter 
again. However, I made up my mind 
that as soon as well, I would sce this old 
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woman who was said to have 
found me, and get the real truth 
from her. 

As fate would will it, this op- 
portunity never came. 

The first day I was permitted 
to uncover my eyes and view 
nature once more in all her glory, 
news reached us of the death of 
this old woman, 
to whom, appar- 
ently, I owed my 
life. I grieved 
for the loss of my 
humble benefac- 
tress, and I 
grieved to think 
that with her 
. must die also 
. the hope of ever 

solving the mys- 
tery of my romantic misadventure. 





* * * 7 


Back in London once more, my health 
restored, my sight returned, I was pre- 
paring for a trip across the Atlantic with 
my good friend, who had been overwork- 
ing himself lately and required rest. 

Looking over my wardrobe, my eye 
lighted on a short tweed jacket which 
had done service in Scotland when I was 
there recruiting my energies. Searching 
the pockets I found an old notebook 
which I remembered contained one 
or two photographs of myself, taken 
shortly before my eyesight so unfortu- 
nately gave way. Picking one up, I threw 
back the tissue paper to scan my boyish 
features. The picture nearly dropped 
from my hand as I did so. A face which 
in dim outline had haunted me for 
months looked up to mine in all its 
truthful reality. There were the dark, 
brilliant eyes, the clear, broad forehead. 
the fair, curly hair—a head perfect in its 
beauty, almost sacred in its purity. 

How had this photograph found its way 
there? My heart beat quickly as I asked 
myself the question. I counted over my 
own—one was missing. This had been 
substituted. But where was my missing 
one? Undoubtedly with the original of 
that beautiful picture lying before me. 
But who was she? What was she? 
Where was she? What was the mean- 
ing of all this mystery? I turned the 
photograph over and over, but no trace 
of any name could be seen. All I could 
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learn was that my unknown friend must 
be a girl of some nineteen years, and at 
the same time one of the most beautiful 
women I had ever seen. 

I decided not to mention the matter to 
anyone, but immediately set to work to 
make all possible inquiries. I wrote 
to the proprietor of the McNevis Arms 
Hotel, offering him a substantial reward 
should he succeed in finding any clue 
which would lead to my discovering a 
young lady who was seen in the neigh- 
bourhood about six months previously. 
The name of the photographer had been 
carefully erased from the picture, but 
from its artistic treatment and careful 
finish, I could see that it was the work of 
some first-class man, and I resolved to 
make a round of the best photographic 
artists in town, and ascertain if any of 
them possessed the negative. 

A little incident which occurred, how- 
ever, relieved me of this undertaking. 

Walking along Oxford Street with 
Howard, the day previous to our de- 
parture, my friend suddenly stopped 
before a shop window and pointing to a 
photograph, remarked in an off-hand 
way, ‘‘ That is May Maynard who used to 
sing that catchy bit from ‘La Nuit,’ 
which you raved about in Scotland.” 

One glance at the face was sufficient. 
True the pose was not the same, the 
expression of the mouth was different— 
but those eyes! there was no mistake 
about them. 

I marched into the shop 
to make a purchase, 

“Who is this May May- 
nard?”’ I asked indiffer- 
ently, holding up her photo- 
graph. 

“Oh, she’s not acting 
now, sir; been off for five 
or six months. Pity, too, 
for she was taking well.” 

“Is she off the stage 
altogether ?” 

“ Believe so, sir. She 
played ‘ Lucie’ in ‘ La Nuit,’ 
and was just beginning to 
take immense when there 
was some row, and she has 
never appeared since.” 

“Had she been long in 
the opera ?” 

“No, sir, no; second 
piece only, I believe. But 
she had a lovely voice and 
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acted tip-top, sir.” My young friend 
was getting enthusiastic. 

“ But where is she now ?” I asked im- 
patiently, little thinking of the absurdity 
of the question. 

* Don’t know, sir; haven't heard. 
Think she must be off the boards alto- 
gether.” 

Howard came in at this moment to ask 
if I were about to buy up half the place, 
so, hastily selecting three or four different 
photographs of my mysterious and 
accomplished friend, I left the shop. 

How I now cursed the ill-luck which 
necessitated my departure for America, 
Had it not been for Howard, I should at 
the last moment have broken off all my 
plans and stayed in London. But my 
friend I could not disappoint, so we leit 
the next day. 

Across the Atlantic, through Canada, 
over the States, down into Mexico, we 
spent ten weeks in a tour through North 
America. I can hardly sav I enjoyed 
the trip, for all the time I was longing to 
get back to England, when I might un- 
ravel that mystery which now seemed 
almost part of myself. Howard, however, 
was in great spirits. He had fairly 
regained his strength, and as we rolled 
on towards New York on our homeward 
journey, he gained the friendship of all in 
the car with his genial good-humour and 
never-failing stories of adventure. 

He had just been relating, in his racy, 
jovial fashion, some escapade of his early 
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days, when we were startled by a shrill 
blow from the engine whistle, followed by 
a loud crash, and a shock which sent us 
sprawling into one another's arms. 
Fortunately we were in the end car, and 
except a rough shaking and some slight 
bruises, none of us were any the worse 
for the accident. 

Jumping out, we saw, however, that 
matters elsewhere were more serious. 
We saw in a moment what had happened. 
The couplings of a heavy goods train in 
front of us had apparently given way in 
running up a slight incline, and the 
loaded cars, thus free, had slipped back 
with ever increasing speed, and, after a 
run of fully a mile, had crashed into us as 
we sped along. Our engine was thrown 
from the rails, and the two front cars 
overturned and shattered. That no lives 
were lost seemed almost miraculous, yet 
as far as we could see, all were safe. 

Suddenly a flame shot up from the 
wreck, and a cry was raised that some 
passengers were buried beneath the debris. 
With a will we set at work to rescue. A 
boy was extricated with a broken arm, 
and an old lady was discovered in an un- 
conscious state, though apparently not 
seriously injured. A middle-aged man, 
evidently English, was then found—dead, 
the only fatality unless those flames 
refused to be conquered. 

Two more men were discovered, and 
we thought the work of rescue was over, 
when a moan was heard from beneath a 
heap of shattered timber, which the 
flames were quickly seizing. 

I caught sight of a woman's dress, and 
with renewed vigour pulled aside the 
mass of broken woodwork which im- 
prisoned the moaning captive. The heat 
was intense. I felt my strength failing, 
and it was with an almost superhuman 
effort that I raised and threw aside the 
last piece of timber. A _ pale, lovely, 
girlish face was turned towards me, 
while two deep dark blue eyes gazed into 
mine. 

‘*May Maynard!” I gasped, seizing 
her hand, while I seemed to tremble from 
head to foot. 

“Yes, yes!” the girl cried, still keep- 
ing her eyes fixed on me; “save me, 
quick; I am blind!” 


Blind/ Great Heavens! That girl 
blind ; those lustrous eyes sightless! My 
brain whirled at the thought. I knelt 


paralysed, hardly believing that this ad- 
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venture was anything but a dream. A 
shout from above, warning me of the 
flames, awakened me to my senses, and I 
raised the fair form in my arms. Her 
head dropped on my shoulder, the colour 
faded from her lips, the eyelids closcd 
over those beautiful blind eyes—she had 
swooned. 
x a * x 

Last week I was married to Miss 
Marion Maynard, otherwise known as 
‘““May Maynard” of brief theatrical 
fame. My wife is superintending the 
closing paragraphs of my tale, as they 
concern her and her alone. 

Her sad story, which I did not learn 
till about six months after the New York 
catastrophe, was briefly as follows :— 
Left an orphan at sixteen, she was 
entrusted to the care of an impecunious 
uncle, who, recognising her talents, 
resolved to train her for the stage. The 
idea seemed brilliant to the young girl, 
and she readily agreed, appearing for the 
first time in London before she was 
nineteen. Stage life, however, became 
distasteful to her, and had it not been for 
her uncle’s threats, she would have 
retired altogether. After little more than 
a year’s practice, she was offered the 
leading part in a new opera which was 
about to be introduced. This offer, she 
was compelled by her uncle to accept. 
“La Nuit,” as the opera was called, 
turned out a great success, the hit of the 
play being the ‘Lucie” of May 
Maynard. 

Honours were showered upon her, and 
night after night she was beset by young 
men of every stamp, all aspiring to her 
hand. Everyone spoke highly of the 
young actress, 

Evil came, however, in the form of a 
wealthy nobleman’s son, to whom it 
appeared her uncle had actually offered 
her in marriage for a large sum of money. 
This young profligate had all along been 
most persistent in his advances, and at 
the same time was about the most 
detested of Miss Maynard's suitors. 
The girl hated this man, and threats and 
entreaties were alike of no avail to induce 
her to marry him. She was then shame- 
fully and cruelly ill-used by her uncle, 
till unable to bear it longer, she hurriedly 
broke off her engagement at the theatre, 
and fled to Scotland. 

It was when there, sheltered secretly 
by an honest shepherd, that she first met 
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me that memorable October afternoon. 
She refuses to permit me to relate how 
she saved me, but asks me to state that 
when I was precipitated over the cliff, 
my note-book’ fell from my _ pocket, 
scattering the photographs right and left. 
It was on the impulse of the moment that 
she hurriedly took my likeness, and put 
in its place the one which I now have 
before me. Fearing detection, she left 
the district two days after my accident, 
and shortly afterwards fell again into the 
hands of her uncle. 

For three weeks she was kept a close 
prisoner, but once more succeeded in 
escaping, and took passage for America. 

It was on the journey out that her 
sight began to get seriously impaired— 
the result, she thought, of an accident on 
the stage. Battling with this grievous 
enemy, she faced life in the States, and 
managed to procure a humble living by 
her voice and acting talents. Her eyes 
grew quickly worse, however, and when 
six or seven months later she was 
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followed by her irate uncle, he found, not 
the brilliant London beauty, but only a 
poor blind girl. 

The rest of my story needs no telling. 
Miss Maynard's blindness was much less 
serious than mine, and through Howard's 
skill, her eyes are no longer a mockery 
but a reality. Her uncle’s death at that 
railway disaster was a terrible shock at 
first, but with altered circumstances, and 
in a new sphere of life, she.now looks at 
it as a page in the past. 

We are spending our honeymoon at 
the McNevis Arms Hotel, and have 
just visited a familiar spot which I had 
never seen before, but the recollection ot 
which was as vivid in my mind as if I 
had never had my eyes off it. Next 
week we leave again for America, where 
I shall guide my wife to a spot paintully 
memorable to her, and yet one on which 
she has never been privileged to gaze. 

May those two scenes, so tragically 
momentous in our lives, never fade from 
our minds. 




















CHAPTER I. 


OW my power first made itself 
| : manifest I scarcely remember. 
The first absolutely distinct sign 
of the gift which has been man’s most 
earnest desire frcm time immemorial—the 
god-like power of wiliing what one desires 
and having that will obeyed—came to me 
when I was serving in Hindcostan under 
the Ezst India Company. I had gone 
out as surgeon.cn Loard the Hoogly, one 
of the finest sailing vessels cwned by the 
Company. We arrived safely at Cal- 
cutta after an uneventful passage of some 
four months, 

There we heard that cholera was 
raging fearfully in the interior and that 
the 25th Foot Regiment of the Company, 
stationed at Burhampore, was decimated 
by the dreaded scourge. The surgeon 
ind his two assistants had been carried 

























off and the regiment was without medical 
aid. Owing to the prevalence of the epi- 
demic, all the doctors that could possibly 
be spared from the city had already 
gone to render their aid in the afflicted 
districts, so I volunteered to proceed to 
Burhampore and look after the poor 
fellows of the 25th. My offer was promptly 
accepted, and in twenty-four hours I 
was on my way north. 

Here, perhaps, it would be well for me 
to give a short account of my past life. 
I was called Charles after my father and 
was at this time just thirty years of age. 
My father, the Rev. Charles Crawley, had 
been dead five years. My mother died 
soon after I was born. I had only one 
near relation in the world—my brother, 
Godfrey, who was two years older than 
myself; he had been brought up to the 
Church and had succeeded my father to 
the living of Somersham, North Devon. 
Between my brother and myself there 
existed an affection as deep and lasting as 
it is rare, I had always lcoked upto him 
as my natural protector. We shared our 
childish pleasures together, and at school 
we were always found in the same scrapes, 
and, in a word, were quite inseparable. 

As we grew towards manhood, our 
different studies caused us to spend most 
of our time apart, but during our vaca- 
tions we invariably returned to the 
Rectory, finding an enhanced pleasure 
in meeting after our enforced absences 
from each other. So things went on 
quietly until I had taken my medical 
degree, when, better to gain experience, 
it was decided between my brother and 
myself that I should accept the offer of 
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an old friend of our father’s, who acted as 
our mentor and guardian, and make a 
voyage to the East before settling down 
to practise in England. 

Our boyish affection for each other 
had calmed down to the deep and en- 
during love of manhood. We were 
neither of us obtrusive or gushing in our 
manner towards each other, but each 
knew that the one would lay down his 
life for the other. 

Why I dwell thus lengthily on this 
subject will be seen hereafter and may 
account for the bringing forth of my 
dormant faculty, and but for which might 
never have been called into being. Up 
to our parting our lives had been un- 
eventful; we had both taken pleasure in 
our respective callings: he as a clergy- 
man and [in medicine. In reading for 
my medical examinations I had devoured 
eagerly all the books that had come in 
my way which in any degree related to 
chemistry or medicine, and had carried 
my studies far deeper than was usual 
amongst my fellow students, 

When my 
father died he 
left his fortune 
to be divided 
equally between 
my brother and : 
myself, so that, =} 
for young men, 
we were both 
comfortably off. 

When I ar- 
rived at Bur- 
hampore I found 
more than half 
the regiment 
down with 
cholera; my 
efforts to arrest 
the progress of 
the fell disease 
for a time ap- 
peared useless. 
I scarcely had 
time to think 
about sleep; for 
weeks I had to 
get what rest I 
could at such 
odd hours as I 
was ableto. But + 
after awhile the 
virulence of the 
epidemic wore 
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itself out, and my efforts began to show 
more satisfactory results. Fewer cases of 
attack were reported day by day,and many 
of the invalids were now on their legs 
again; but dozens of poor fellows had 
passed away, and at roll-call scarcely half 
of the full force answered to their names. 

Nearly two months had passed since 
my arrival, and during the whole time 
my own health had been excellent; but 
the past few weeks had told upon me— 
my constitution was undermined by my 
repeated calls on it, and the climate was 
telling on me. I tried hard to hold out, 
but in a few days I was on my back with 
an attack of fever. For days I was 
delirious, and when consciousness re- 
turned I felt it would be many days 
before I could be about again. 

It was at this period that I first experi- 
enced clearly the hidden power within 
me, and of which I had had glimmerings 
at one or two previous moments in my 
life. 

I was lying half dozing in my hammock, 
my mind roving over the various inci- 
dents of my re- 
cent life, when 
I fell to thinking 








ok of my brother in 
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= eee __ at Somersham. 
Cars I pictured him 





to myself en- 
gaged in his 
daily round of 
parish duties, 
and wondered 
how he was; 
then the wish 
came into my 
thoughts of how 
I should like to 
see him. This 
wish seemed to 
focus itself in my 
brain, dwelling 
there to the ex- 
clusion of all 
else. Presently 
I felt my con- 
sciousness fa- 
ding into ob- 
livion, and the 
next moment 1 
awoke to find 
myself fleeting 
through space. 
Below me ap- 
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peared mountains and val- 
leys, rivers and towns; above 
me the blue vault of heaven. 
I was free from all bodily 
pain; my mind was singularly 
clear, and I experienced a 
sense of freedom from all 
movement. 

The scene be- 
low me was per- 
fectly clear in all 
its details, ap- 
pearing like a 
vast moving 
panorama. In 
less time than 
these few words 
take me to write, 
I saw beneath 
me my old home; 
and there in his 
study was my 
brother, leaning 
back in his arm- 
chair. I was in 
the recom with ; 
him. , i 

I spoke to him, ZA 
my words seem- 
ing to pass from sa 
my thoughts 
without verbal 
utterance; and 
he answered me 
in the same way. 





A MAN OF SINGULARLY STRIKING 
PRESENCE. 
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I WAS IN THE ROOM WITH HIM, 


I asked him how he was and told him 
what I had been doing and of my illness 
and convalescence. His replies were 
perfectly distinct. He toid me of his life 
since our parting, and that he had not 
yet received my letter announcing my 
arrival at Calcutta and my departure 
for Burhampore. Up to this period of 
our conversation, if such it can be termed, 
my mind kept perfectly clear; but now a 
haze or dizziness seemed to overtake me, 
and his last few words were unintelli- 
gible. 

When I regained consciousness I was 
lying in my hammock, my head enveloped 
with a damp bandage and a strong smell 
of some pungent odour in my nostrils. I 
did not notice at first that anyone was 
present, but as I made a slight movement 
a hand was placed on my shoulder and 
I was desired to lie still. 

Turning my eyes in the direction of the 
voice, I saw, standing at my side, a man 
of singularly striking presence. He was 
dressed in the native costume of a man of 
position—a loose tunic of native-spun 
silk, girdled at the waist with an em- 
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broidered scarf, baggy trousers of the 
same or some similar material, and on his 
head a turban of dark yellow silk covered 
with jewels. But what struck me most 
at that moment was his face. It was not 
the swarthy, sun-burnt complexion and 
black hair common to the natives of the 
country, but the skin was fair, the hair a 
light brown, curling where it showed 
round the temples, with beard, whiskers 
and moustache of the same colour. The 
eyes, however, were the chief attraction ; 
they were of that intense deep shade of 





“po YOU FEEL BETTER?’ 


blue which at times appears to be almost 
black. 

As I lay in my hammock gazing at 
him my astonishment must have shown 
itself in my face, for, smiling at me, he 
said in purest English, “Do you feel 
better?” 

This increased my amazement, as, 
stammering out my thanks for his en- 
quiries, I asked him if he had been long 
there and where my servant Ali had 
gone to. 

He replied that he had been approach- 
ing my tent about an hour ago, when my 
servant rushed out and, seeing him, had 
told him I had fainted away and that he 
was unable to rouse me and begged him 
to come in. As soon asI gave signs of 
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returning animation he had despatched 
my servant to his dwelling for some 
stimulant he had there, and meantime I 
had come to myself. He then desired 
me to lie quietly and await my servant's 
return. 

I felt: very languid and weak, more so 
than I had done for some days ; my ideas 
seemed scattered, my mind wandered 
from the stranger to my brother and the 
reco!lections of my interview with him 
which I had just passed through. I was 
too confused to dissect my own feelings. 
Within a few min- 
utes Ali returned, 
and the stranger, 
taking the vial 
which he had 
brought, poured 
out a small por- 
tion in my medi- 
cine glass, whiclr 
he took from a 
bamboo table near 
my side; he then 
added some water 
and, raising my 
head with his 
hand, made me 
drink the mixture. 
When I had done 
so, he bade me lie 
down and sleep, 
saying he would 
visit me in the 
morning to ascer- 
tain how I was 
progressing. 

The draught he 
gave me caused 
me almost imme- 
diately to fall into a profound and dream- 
less slu:nber, from which I did not awake 
until late the next morning. When I 
opened my eyes, the first object they 
rested on was the stranger. He was 
seated in my canvas chair talking in 
Hindoostanee to Ali. I felt better than 
I had done since I was first laid up with 
the fever—my blood seemed to course 
through my veins with all its old vitality, 
the fever had quite left me and the feel- 
ing of lassitude which one experiences 
after a lengthened illness had disappeared. 

I raised myself on my elbow to see if 
my strength was recovered equal to my 
spirits, and in doing so attracted the 
attention of the stranger. He rose from 
his seat and approached to my side, 
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‘‘T am happy to see you are so much 
better,” he said; ‘‘ let me help you down 
from your hammock.” 

He offered me his hand, which I shook 
heartily, and thanking him for his kind- 
ness I availed myself of his aid to get 
down. He appeared in no hurry to leave 
me, as, leading me to the seat he had just 
vacated, he brought up a camp-stool and 
sat down near me. 

My curiosity as to who this man was 
and why he took such an interest in me 
was now so aroused that it got the better 
of my politeness. 

I desired Ali to prepare the mid-day 
meal and begged my visitor to stay and 
partake of it with me; he accepted my 
invitation with evident pleasure. 

As soon as Ali was out of hearing, I 
remarked that it was seldom that a native 
of India spoke my native tongue with 
such fluency. 

“I am not a native of this country,” 
he replied, ‘‘ although, perhaps, my dress 
might lead you to think so; I was bornin 
Norway. - However, let me introduce 
myself properly: my name is Harold 
Thornwal; I am Norwegian by birth and 
cosmopolitan by nature; and now pray 
tell me of yourself. That you are Doctor 
Charles Crawley I learned from your 
servant, Ali. You have not been long in 
India, have you?” 

I told him of my experiences since my 
arrival at Calcutta up to my being 
stricken down with fever; but I did not 
mention the dream, hallucination, or 
whatever it was, in which I had held 
communion with my brother. 

During our conversation I asked him 
what was the sleeping draught he had 
given me the previous evening, as its 
effects were so pronounced and benefi- 
cent I should like to know the prescrip- 
tion. 

He took a note-book from his breast 
and, tearing out a leaf, wrote it down and 
handed it to me. 

Most of the ingredients were known to 
me, but there were three named of which 
I had never heard, although, as I have 
said before, I had gone deeper into the 
studies of my profession than was usual. 
I remarked of these three unknown drugs 
that I was totally unacquainted with 
them and that they did not appear, as 
far as I could remember, in any pharma- 
copceia. 

“Very likely not,” replied Mr. Thorn- 





wal; “they are vegetable products not at 
present obtainable in the ordinary ways 
of commerce, their properties being un- 
known except to a very few, and, more- 
over, they are not at all common in 
nature. I will, however, let you have 
some of the prescription already pre- 
pared, which will save you the trouble of 
hunting for them.” 

This was not quite what I desired, as 
my thirst for information in all that 
appertained to my profession, made me 
wishful of obtaining all the knowledge I 
was able to on such matter. 

“Perhaps,” continued Mr. Thornwal, 
‘‘when we know each other more in- 
timately I may show you how to obtain 
them yourself. In the combination you 
had of them in the mixture I gave you 
they simply form a perfect sedative to 
the mind and body. One of the three 
drugs, however, by itself is so potent that 
even the slightest portion would throw 
anyone taking it into a sleep from which 
he would never awake.” 
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Ali here announced tat our refresh- 
ment was ready, thus interrupting the 
conversation which possessed such 
interest for me. 

Mr. Thornwal eat but sparingly, and 
refused all my invitations to take wine or 
any other beverage but water. 

During our meal my visitor showed a 
most intimate knowledge of men and 
cities; he appeared to have travelled 
through nearly every country on the 
globe and to have studied deeply, into 
the secrets of nature. 

In the science of chemistry, which had 
such charms for me, he was far and away 
my master. Animal magnetism, which 
to me had always appeared as simply a 
cloak for charlatans to hide their ignor- 
ance and dupe their hearers, was with 
him a proved science. And when I ex- 
pressed my disbelief of the possibilities 
of one man subjecting another to his will, 
he startled me by quietly saying : 

“You have the power yourself, but you 
do not know how to cultivate the use of 
it. It was this power that brought me to 
visit you. Whether you ever exercise 
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that power or not rests with you. It is 
permitted to few, indeed, to arrive at the 
summit of that knowledge which renders 
mankind subject to him who possesses it. 
Life itself, as measured by our human 
standard, is too short to acquire all the 
truths deep hidden in nature’s. bosom, 
so, to the true student of nature, nature 
herself gives the requisite forces for sus- 
taining the vitality necessary to ward off 
the decay of old age, which would 
put anend to his researches. The 
members of this mysterious brother- 
hood are few; I am the youngest. 
The master has deputed me to visit 
you, and. if you wish to enter the novi- 
ciate you will have to renounce all your 
ambitions of your present career and 
divide yourself from all worldly ties, and 
give yourself up to my teachings. Go 
about your work as usual, and ponder 
deeply over what I have said, and I will 
come to you, wherever you may be, three 
months hence from to-day for your 
answer.” 


(To be completed next month.) 
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HE country town over which Kitty 

© and Nelly held sway, in the 

unavoidable absence of Her 

Gracious Majesty, was a prey to much 
excitement a little time ago. 

It takes a great deal to really rouse a 
Devonshire town. The sleepy atmos- 
phere has a good deal to do with this. 
In Devonshire the voices of men and 
women become hushed and subdued, and 
their minds partake of the lethargy of 
their voices. 

Of all places in the world, commend 
me to Devonshire for a holiday. 

It was no trifle, like a General Election 
or Foreign War, that interested O . 
it was something far more important, to 
wit—Burglary. Such a thing had not 
been known in the neighbourhood for 
years, so that several of the more bucolic 
inhabitants hardly knew the meaning of 
the word. Kitty and Nelly, however, 
were thoroughly versed in this, as in 
other crimes. In the innocence of my 
heart I had recommended the twins to 
undergo a course of novels, and the 
result was truly deplorable. I tried to 
educate their taste for style and diction, 
but they scoffed at me. 

‘Stupid people like you,” said Nelly— 
she really used these terrible words— 





«« may like style—I like crimes.” 

The fair and innocent sisters read of 
ghosts and artistic criminals till their 
one aim and object in life was to have 
personal experience of the one and the 
other. 

‘‘ This house,” 


said Kitty to me one 
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day, it is too new—there 
is not even a ghost. Now everyone 
knows that no family mansion is com- 
plete without at least one spectre.” 

Nelly thought over the matter and her 
blue eyes grew moist. 

‘Tt is all the fault of our grandfather, 
murmured she sadly. ‘ Why, oh, why, 
did he insist upon making all his money 
out of tallow and oil? Fancy the ghost 
of one’s deceased ancestor, with a candle 
in one hand and a lamp in the other, 
groaning, ‘Try So-and-So’s_ superfine 
Candles, best and cheapest, once used 
always used.’” 

A ghost was clearly out of the question. 
A crime alone remained, and upon this 
the twins were determined. I believe 
that they would have insisted upon my 
doing something in defiance of law and 
order but for the truly fortunate burglary 
to which I have referred. 

It may be as well to give the original 
story at once, if only to illustrate the 
manner in which a simple affair becomes 
distorted in this wicked world. 

There was a good lady of mature 
years, the widow of a well-to-do farmer, 
living in a pleasant little cottage about a 
hundred yards out of the town. 

One evening, shortly after sunset, as 
she was sitting at supper in her room, 


yclept “ parlour,” a violent knock was 
given upon her house door. Supposing 


the visitor to be a neighbour, the old lady 
went to the door, but, much to her 
surprise, found no one outside. While 
hesitating on the doorstep, she heard a 
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sound in her parlour; thereupon, with a 
presence of mind which was afterwards 
much praised, she sat down, put her 
apron over her head and screamed. 

No one knows quite how long she 
remained thus—she said several hours, 
but this must be received with caution. 

At last assistance arrived in the shape 
of a farm iabourer, and, on entering the 
parlour, it was found that a loaf of bread, 
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generally corrupted the good woman's 
hitherto innocent mind, 

The story of the burglary rushed 
through the town, gaining like a snowball 
as it moved. It was the great topic of 
conversation for days. The matter was 
discussed over the teacups of rich and 
poor, argued at the public houses and 
commented upon in all the shops. 

The local organ of public opinion, 
The O Gazette and Western Advertise: — 
certified to have the largest circulation 
in the district—had a long account. The 
burglar was declared, in large print, to 
have menaced the old lady with a hatchet 
in one hand and a pitchfork in the other. 
He was described as having be n 
dressed in rough clothes and wear- 
ing a mask, and his words and 
gestures were reproduced with 
realistic vigour. The scene in 
which the victim sank upon her 
knees and said: “ Take all I have 
but spare my life,” was much ad- 
mired by connoisseurs. This 
veracious narrative concluded 
with these words :—* We under- 
stand that the local police have 
in their hands a clue, which will 
not be disclosed at present, in the 
interests of the public, but which 
will doubtless lead to the vindica- 
tion of the outraged majesty of 
the Law.” 

It may be, perhaps rather un- 
necessarily, remarked that the 
local police had no clue to this or 

any other crime, 





he and that tLe ma- 

WM: ===____sijesty of the Law 

LA A SS still cries aloud 
yes -_ ————* for vindication. 

YP —_ This trivial burg- 

SS SS lary — this “one- 

eS horse” outrage— 

— had a great effect 


TOLD TO ME BY THE OLD LADY H 


h .lfa pound of butter and a moderately- 
sized cheese had been abstracted, doubt- 
less through the open window. 

Such was the story as told to me the 
next morning by the old lady herself. 
Kitty and Nelly were wild with delight. 
They interviewed the heroine of the 
adventure, asked leading questions, made 
suggestions concerning the aspect of the 
villain whom no one had seen, and 


upon my heroines. 
or They constituted 
themselves detec- 

tives and made nuisances of themselves in 
the most approved manner. The wretched 
police went in fear and awe of them for 
days. These public guardians were two 
in number, an over-mature sergeant and 
an under-mature youth. Neither had 
the faintest knowledge of the heights to 
which detective science had risen—in 
fiction—and were utterly at the mercy of 
Kitty and Nelly, After a while they took 
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to slinking down back streets and even 
going into public houses whenever the 
twins hove in sight. Nelly soon decided 
that the deed was the work of a gang of 
scientific burglars from London—a kind 
of preliminary canter over the course; 
and she prophesied that many sequels of 
a more enterprising character were 
imminent. Kitty agreed with this view, 
and together they worked out the theory. 

One day we were seated -at dinner. 
The brother was present, and so was the 
aunt. Some of my friends may remember 
that the aunt was firmly convinced that 
she was the House of Israel, or a lost 
tribe thereof, I know not which. 

Said Nelly, in a voice which carried 
conviction with it: 

‘*This house will be broken into ina 
few days.” 

The aunt screamed. The brother and 
I laughed. 









WITH A HATCHET IN ONE HAND 
AND A PITCHFORK IN THE OTHER, 


“Oh, you may laugh,” remarked Nelly 
grimly; “wait till you find yourselves 
murdered in your beds one morning.” 

I asked whether both would be done to 
death, or whether each would find the 
other in articulo mortis. To this frivolity 
ro answer was vouchsafed. The aunt 
said that young ladies never talked oi 
such low people as burglars when she was 
young. They ought not to know of the 
existence of such a profession. 

I thought that an opportunity had 
arisen for a profitable disquisition. I 
said: 

“ Kitty and Nelly, lend me your ears. 
I come to bury the burglar, not to praise 
him. This fearful crime that you make 
so much of was probably the work of some 
half-starved deserter from Plymouth, or a 
tramp. There is a lack of artistic touch 
about the theft which convinces me that 
its perpetrator was an amateur. If, now, 
we had an instance of a really entertain- 
ing house-breaking, with all the para- 
phernalia of a melodrama, I might be 
interested, and you might study the mat- 
ter with profit. Give up this poor, cheap 
concern, little girls, and hope for better 
fortune in the future.”’ 

My discourse was not with- 
out its effect. The twins 
sighed deeply, and looked 
sadly at one another and at 
me. 

“If only,” murmured Nelly, 
‘‘ we could have a real burglar 
in‘ the house, how heavenly it 
would be.”’ 

I whistled long and low. 
“ Perhaps, my dears,” I said, 
“ you may yet get a glimpse 
of the paradise that you de- 
sire,” 

A fortnight passed, in the 
course of which the town of 
O—— settled down into its 
wonted state of somnolence. 
The burglary was relegated to 
the long list of “ has-beens,”’ 
and was hardly referred to, 
even by the fair sisters. I 
could see that their minds still 
brooded over the matter, from 
the class of literature that ab- 
sorbed their attention. 

When they first started novel 
reading as an_ educational 
course, I took care to select 
authors of standing and repute. 
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HOW KITTY AND 


For a few weeks all went well, but instead 
of their literary taste improving, as I ex- 
pected, it got steadily worse. Now Iwas 
pained to see them devouring scores of 
American detective stories of a class 
which I was sure Messrs. Mudie did not 
encourage. 

I believe the works were purchased in 
the market-place at a very small outlay. 

It was in vain that I tendered my 
modest advice; for all reply I received 
the kind of answer quoted early in this 
history. 

The bent of their minds may be illus- 
trated by a remark of Kitty’s: 

‘* If we lived in the East, instead of this 
stupid England, I should clap my hands.” 

‘“*What would be the use of that?” 
asked Nelly, in wonder. 

* Don't you know? Why, of course, 
lots of slavesand—and—geniuses, or some- 
thing, would come. They always used to 
come at once when they heard 
hands clapping. Then | should ce 
say, ‘ Bring mea burglar, never 
mind the expense.’ ” 

‘““What a pity it is,” re- 
marked Nelly, “ that we don’t 
live in the East.” 

Kittyand Nelly 
little thought 
that that very 
evening would 
see their desires 
gratified. 

About ten 
o'clock that even- 
ing the twins 
were sitting side 
by side in the 
drawing - room. 

They always 
did sit side by 
side, generally each with an arm about 
the other’s waist. They were alone. 

The brother and I had gone out to 
dine with a bachelor friend, and the aunt 
had been afflicted by one of the many 
ailments which always seemed to hover 
around her, looking out for a favourable 
opportunity. She had, in consequence, 
retired to rest. 

I do not wish to inflict upon my kind 
friends a lengthy description of Kitty and 
Nelly’s mansion, but it is necessary to say 
one or two words regarding the position 
of the rooms. 

Note, then, that the dining-room ran 







ARGUED AT THE PUBLIC HOUSE. 


along the whole front of the house, and 
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opened by means of three French win- 
dows upon the lawn. Immediately above 
this room, and on the first floor, was the 
drawing-room. The majority of the bed- 
rooms and servants’ quarters were at the 
back, while the main entrance was at one 
side. It was consequently quite easy for 
a moderately-quiet person to enter the 
dining-room from the garden without 
being seen by anyone at the front door, or 
heard by anyone who was in any other 
room than the drawing-room. 

Kitty and Nelly were in the drawing- 
room, talking. The house was very quiet. 

Kitty had just told Nelly a ghost story 
of her own invention. It was so very 
thrilling that the nerves of both were a 
little strung. 
Kitty’s stories 
were always 
thrilling. 

Suddenly an 
unmistakable 
sound was heard 
in the dining- 
room below. It 
was the sound of 
it Window open- 
ing. 

Nelly clutched 
Kitty and whis- 
pered, ‘* What’s 
that ?” 

Kitty said no- 
thing. She only 
shivered. 

The noise con- 
tinued, and 
shortly steps 
could be dis- 
tinctly heard. 

The minds of 
the sisters were 
so impregnated with ghostly ideas that 
they did not realise at first what these 
sounds meant, 

The steps moved about the dining-room 
for some minutes, and then all disturb- 
ance ceased. 

At this juncture Nelly recovered some 
of her customary presence of mind. 

“Oh, Kitty, Kitty,” she murmured 
excitedly. “I know what it is. It’s a 
BurGiar!” 

Kitty clung to Nelly; Nelly clung to 
Kitty. The situation was one which re- 
quired grave thought, and no doubt the 
twins.thought gravely. 

In their anxiety for burglarious experi- 
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ences, they had not quite contemplated 
the possibility of having to beard a 
nightly visitant all by themselves. The 
lack of male assistance made the adven- 
ture less rose-coloured than it had ap- 
peared in anticipation. 

Kitty and Nelly clung to one another 
and thought. 

At length Nelly spoke. She tried to 
keep her voice from trembling, but it 
would do so in spite of her 


efforts. Voices will some- 
times; even those of the , 
bravest. 


‘* Shall we—we—we see—e 
—e who it is?” 
Kitty thought 


not, but she 
didn’t say so. 
Instead she re- 
marked : 


‘““Wou—ouldn’t 
it be be — e — 


etter to open 
is. wef | 
ndow and sc— 
c—cream.” 


Again silence. 
Nelly’s courage 
began to return, 
probably be- 
cause the dining- 
room continued quiet. 

“ I’m going downstairs,” she 
said. 

“I'm not,” remarked Kitty 
with much decision. 

“Yes, do; come along. 
We'll be ever so quiet and 
just go to the little door at the 
end of the room, the one with 
the curtain over it. The—the 
—burglar—won’t see us, and 
I do want to see him ever so.’ 

Kitty thought that burglars 
in the abstract were preferable 
to the concrete article, and offered objec- 
tions. 

“‘ What if he catches us and kills us ?”’ 

This possibility was unpleasant. Nelly, 
however, was equal to the occasion. 

‘* He'll catch us for certain if we stay 
here, so it will be safer to go. Besides, 


burglars don’t kill people, because then 
they’re hung—and burglars don’t like 
being hung, at least, I suppose they 
don’t,” she added hastily, not wishing to 
be too dogmatic on the subject of the 
likes and dislikes of burglars. 
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AN OVER-MATURE SERGEANT AND AN UNDER- 





With some trouble 


Kitty was _per- 
suaded, and the pair, with very pale faces, 
began cautiously to descend the stair- 


case. It would creak so, that staircase. 
It creaked as if an earthquake was in 
progress. At each extra loud creak the 
twins stopped and trembled all over. 
They reached the bottom somehow and 
stole silently to the door in question. 
This door stood half open, pressing 


against’ the 
= = heavy curtains 
beyond. There 


”'? 


was a gap some 
few inches wide 
where the cur- 
tain fell away, 
and through this 
Kitty and Nelly 
could get a clear 
view of the din- 
ing-room. The 
sight that met 
their startled 
vision nearly 
made them faint. 

On the round 


table at which 
the family always 
} dined stood a 
ll shaded lamp. 


Scattered round 

the lamp were 

7 on : 
/ dishes_contain- 

ing fruit, an 
opened bottle of 
wine and a box 
of cigars. 

Seated at the 
| table was a man: 
with a glass in 
his hand and a 
~~ ° cigar in his 
mouth. On his 
head he wore a 
low-crowned 
hat, and the upper part of his face was 
covered by a mask. Kitty and Nelly 
noticed that his lips and chin were clean 
shaven, and that he was wrapped in a dark 
cloak. His tout ensemble was that of a new 
character villain. 

Kitty and Nelly glared at the Burglar 
with wide-open eyes. 

The Burglar sipped his wine. 

One of the sisters must involuntarily 
have made some sound, for the Burglar 
put down his glass; rose to _his feet and 
came leisurely in their direction. 
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OR A TRAMP. 


The twins tried to run away, but their 
feet were glued to the floor, They tried 
to scream, but sound came not; they 
could only glare. 

As the terrible Being pulled away the 
curtain my poor heroines collapsed in a 
heap on the floor. They thought that 
their last moment had surely come. 

The Burglar surveyed them and spoke 
thus: “Don’t b2 frightened; I won't 
hurt you ; come inside and talk to me.”’ 

His voice was curiously thick, but he 
spoke gently enough. 

Kitty and Nelly began to recover a 
little: apparently they were not going to 
be cut in pieces just yet. The Burglar 
assisted them to their feet and led them 
to a sofa; then he resumed his old place 
at the table. Nelly observed that he 
moved the lamp so that his face was 
buried in shadow. 

None of the strangely-assorted com- 
panicns seemed in a hurry to start a 
conversation and the silence grew quite 
oppressive. Some one must begin, and 
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Nelly threw herself into the gar. 
Speaking in her best society man’ er, 
she remarked : 

“Ts it not a warm evening?” 

“It is,” said the Burglar. 

“Tam so pleased you found time 
to call.” 

The visitor stared at her in amaze- 
ment, his nocturnal visits did not 
usually meet with approbation. 

“I hope I have not frightened 
you,” muttered he. 

“‘Don’t mention it, pray,” said 
Nelly graciously. She was regain- 
ing her spirits and beginning to 
enjoy the situation. ‘1 must con- 
fess we were startled at first, but no 
matter.” 

Kitty here thought that she would 
not be beaten by Nelly in courage. 

‘‘ Have you burgled long ?”’ asked 
she cheerfully. 

The Burglar thought for a mo- 
ment. 

* About a dozen years.” 

‘‘Is business pretty good ?”’ pro- 
ceeded Kitty, determined to show 
an intelligent interest in the visitor's 
affairs and thus set him at his ease. 

‘‘ Sometimes it is. We get a run 
of good houses sometimes and do 
well, but trade is uncertain.” 

“Tell us about your life,” said 
Nelly boldly. ‘“ We have wanted 
so to meet a real burglar and to know all 
about him.” 

Thus abjured, the Burglar talked more 
freely. 

“You may not think that I am a 
gentleman, but Iam.” Kitty and Nelly 
both murmured that they were sure he 
was. “I was well educated and, after 
some years of hard work, graduated at 
the Royal Burglars’ College.” 

‘‘ What ?” cried the twins in wondering 
surprise. 

“Haven't you heard of it ?” said the 
Burglar calmly. “Oh, yes, we have a 
college, just like the Doctors and the 
Parsons. It is very difficult to get into— 
I was ploughed several times.” 

Kitty and Nelly had never read of any- 
thing like this. It was splendid, and they 
became wildly interested. 

“After I passed I started in busi- 
ness in London. My partner and I did 
pretty well, and got quite a first-class 
practice together. Unfortunately my 
partner was promoted to a Gove..- 
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ment office at Portland. 
alone.” 

“Why, was he unfortunate?” 
Kitty innocently. 

The Burglar smiled grimly. 

“ After 1 lost my partner I got de- 
sperate and practised surgery.” 

He observed their difficulty and en- 
lightened them, 





I then worked 


asked 


*So you 
have killed 
people,” said 


Nelly in a hor- 
ror-stricken 
voice ; “and I 
thought you 
so nice; how 
could you?” 

“Only one 
or two,” said 
the. Burglar 
cheerfully; 
“they would 
have died 
some other 
way if I 
hadn't.” 

Nelly was 
somewhat re- 
lieved at this. 

‘‘Please don’t 
kill any more” 
she said; “I’m 
sure it cannot be right.” 

‘I wonder,” chimed in Kitty, “that 
you didn’t kill us.” 

**Oh, you are much too pretty to kill.” 

What a very intelligent and discrimin- 
ating burglar he was! Kitty and Nelly 
felt quite in love with him. 

‘*Do you think,” asked Nelly, “ if we 
were very kind to you and persuaded 
you, that you would give up being a 
burglar ?” 

The visitor gulped, and his voice shook 
with emotion as he answered. 

“I'd do anything to please you, my 
little dear.” 

Kitty did not at all like the turn things 
were taking. 

At this moment the harmony of the 
meeting was disturbed by a violent ring 
at the bell. Kitty and Nelly sprang-to 
their feet ; so did the Burglar. 


“oH, YOU MAY LAUGH,” 
REMARKED NELLY, GRIMLY. 
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“There is my brother,” cried Nelly ; 
“he will be so glad to see you.” 

‘‘ Perhaps,” muttered the Burglar, 
pulling his cloak around him and adjust- 
ing his hat, “ but I sha’n’t.” 

Kitty and Nelly entreated him to stop. 

“No,” said the burglarious one, “ I'll 
go the way I came.” And he moved ‘to- 
wards the window. 

As the front door was opened 


the nocturnal visitor passed 
through the window, carrying 


with him the sisters’ final injunction “ To 
be sure and call again.” 
* * x 

Many days have passed. The fame of 
the Burglar’s visit has gone abroad and 
the twins are the envy of all men and 
women. They are getting intolerable. 
From morning till night we hear of 
nothing but burglars and their perfec- 
tions. 

If things go on like this I shall really 
have to confess that I was the Burglar. 
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¥oung England at Sehoel, 





CHAPEL. OLD SCHOOL, 


us all, not from its productions or 

its manufactures, but as one of the 
principal seats of learning in England, 
possessing one of the most famous of 
public schools. 

Four years previous to the foundation 
of a ** Free Grammar School ” at Harrow, 
by John Lyon, in 1571, and when Shaks- 
peare was but three years old and Mary 
Stuart a prisoner in Lochleven, a Lon- 
don ~ grocer ‘(in July, 1567), by name 
Lawrence Sheriffe, bequeathed by will 
£ 100;together with certain lands near his 
place of birth (Rugby, in Warwickshire), 
for the erection of almshouses and ‘* to 
build a fayre and convenyent schoole 
house —that- forever there should be a 
free grammar schoole kept within the said 


So « name ot Rugby is familiar to 





NEW SCHOOL. 


MASTER'S HOUSE. 


schoole house, to serve strictly for the 
children of Rugby and Brownesover, and 
next for such as bee of other places 
thereunto adjoining.” In the following 
sentence the most important points were 
laid down, “and that forever an honest, 
discrete, learned man should be chosen 
and appointed to teach grammar freely 
in the same schoole; and the same man, 
yf it may conveniently bee, to bee ever a 
Mr. of Art.” 

Five weeks later, and most fortunate 
for the School, this most generous trades- 
man visited Rugby and substituted for 
the bequest of £100, a legacy of eight 
acres of land in London, called the Con- 
duit Close —in the vicinity of Lamb's 
Conduit Street, where the name still 
survives. 


| 
| 












This change made material difference 
to the School, and its value has grown, 
as anyone might judge of property so 
importantly situ- | 


ated. The plot of 
land which at the 
founder’s death 
yielded but £8 
yearly, now pro- 
duces an annual 
rental of over 
£5,000. 

During its first 
century the life 
of Rugby School 
was not free from 
troubles. Early 
in the sixteenth 
century the legacy 
of the pious 
founder was in 
great danger, the 


lands left for {| 
founding Rugby ] 
School were par- | 


tially in the hands 
of two trustees, 
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and partly occupied at a 
nominal rent by the 
founder’s nearest relatives, 
a sister and brother-in- 
law, ramed Howkins. The 
grocer, however, was un- 
fortunate in both selec- 
tions, as the relatives 
appropriated part, and one 
trustee the balance of what 
the founder had bequeathed 
for public charities. The 
law, however, was appealed 
to, and it was onby aftcs 
long legal proceedings, 
that the lands were finally 
reclaimed, and a full re- 
stitution of arrears wa3 
made. 

About the last year o} 
Queen Elizabeth’s reign, a 
complaint was laid befor 
the Privy Council, con- 
cerning the actions of a 
local magnate, Edward 
Broughton, whose family 
was in favour with the re- 
nowned Earl of Leicester, 
and who it was alleged, 
besides packing juries, op- 
pressing neighbours, ard 
being a “boulsterer and 


of evell men and evelk 
causes,” made a raid one day and “ with 
divers others in his companye, riotouslye 
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and contrary to justice, made a forcible 
entry into the scoole of Rugby, and from 
thence hathe removed with stronge hande 
and displaced one Richard Steele, being 
quietlie possessed of the same for the 
space of eighteene monethes before.” 

Such were the state of things in the 
first hundred years; but the second be- 
gan under decidedly better auspices—the 
lands were fully secured, and twelve 
trustees appointed to administer the 
charity. 

For a hundred years Rugby was indeed 
tame, and the average entries from 1675 
to 1750 were Only about eleven boys per 
annum; but an important work in the 
latter year was the removal of the school 
from its old 
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here ordained, and, according to the 
schedule of 1777, the master, assisted by 
one or more ushers, taught Grammar, 
Latin and Greek, with a master to teach 
writing and all branches of arithmetic— 
the head-master’s salary to be £400, 
ushers’ £80 and writing-master £40, witl 
eight exhibitions to the Universities of 
the value of £40 a-year for seven years. 
Excepting for a short period at the 
beginning of the eighteenth century, 
probably in consequence of the French 
War, the school grew rapidly, and in 1814 
for the first time did the boys number 
over a hundred. Nothing important be- 
yond its steady development and increase 
of income occurred until 1828, when 
Thomas Ar- 





site — where 
we are told 
the boys’ 
playground 
was amongst 
the graves in 
the church- 
yard—to its 
present posi- 
tion at the 
south end of 
the town. 

In 1780 a 
long lease of 
the London 
lands ex- 
pired, and 
after receiv- 
ing only £60 
per annum 
for the pre- 
vious forty-three years, their funds were 
greatly increased when they re-let at 
£1,880 yearly. 

At this time the trustees were fortunate 
in having among their body such a de; 
voted and experienced person as Sir John 
Eardly Wilmot, Lord Chief Justice of the 
Common Pleas, who, in 1777, in view of 
the approaching advance of their income, 
was the means of passing an act through 
Parliament (17 Geo. III., cap. 71), placing 
the trustees’ control of the estate on a 
more satisfactory basis, providing for the 
permanence of their body and, in a 
schedule, giving general directions for the 
future administration of the school. This 
Act is termed the Second Great Charter 
of Rugby ; Lawrence Sheriffe’s naturally 
was first, and the Public School Act of 
1868 the third. Everything necessary is 
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nold_ suc- 
ceeded Dr. 
Wooll. 

Dr. Arnold 
made great 
changes, and 
was the first 
to introduce 
Modern His- 
tory into pub- 
lic schools, 
and prizes 
to encourage 
work, with re- 
gular schocl 
examina- 
tions. Hees- 
tablished the 
tudor system 
and the re- 
gular half 
yearly reports. To increase the influence 
of the masters in the School, he gave 
them the boarding-houses when vacant, 
and gradually extirpated the ‘‘ dames.” 

These are but a few of the benefits 
derived from Dr. Arnold’s administra- 
tion, and space will not admit of deal- 
ing fully with his good work at Rugby ; 
suffice it to say that his name will ever 
be remembered as one of the main “ pil- 
lars” of the School. Dr. Tait succeeded 
Dr. Arnold in 1842, but his rule, which 
only lasted eight years, was without any 
great mark, excepting his introduction to 
Rugby of such a splendid teacher as Mr. 
Bradley, afterwards head-master of Marl- 
borough, and subsequently master of Ox- 
ford University. 

Dr. Goulburn, afterwards Dean of 
Norwich, was very unfortunate, and under 
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his rule the School went from five hun- 
dred strong to below three hundred. Dr. 
Goulburn was a kind-hearted and elo- 
quent preacher, but during his term of 
office all schools had a bad time of it, 
more or less, consequent to the Crimean 
War and Indian Mutiny. Dr. Gou!burn’s 
energy failed him and he therefore re- 
signed. His name is kindly remembered 
jor the valuable addition he made to the 
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scribed sufficient money to build a new 
quadrangle, containing a music school, 
drawing school, two science lecture 
rooms, electricity and chémistry room, 
and six classical schools. The chapel 
was enlarged, and a gymnasium contem- 
plated. 

Dr. Temple, however, did not rule when 
these works were finished, as he was suc- 
ceeded, in 1870, by Dr. Hayman, whose 
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W. C. KISLINGBURY. 
A, O. DOWSON, 


P. W, NICKALLS. 
S. SLATER, 
A. E, SLATER, 


ground at the back of the Close, by sur- 
rendering rights which, as head-master, he 
was entitled to. 

Dr. Temple was appointed master in 
1858, and previous to his appointment as 
Bishop of Exeter, he made himself a name 
that will long last in the hearts of all true 
Rugbeians. 

Dr. Temple's twelve years’ rule was as 
full of reform as was Arnold's. In 1867 


the 300th anniversary was marked by the 
united efforts of the masters, who sub- 
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unfortunate reign of only four years 
caused the greatest of anxiety, and 
his disastrous rule ended when Dr. 
Jex Blake undertook the mastership in 
1874. 

Dr. Jex Blake had a most successful 
reign, and brought the school to the 
greatest period of peace. 

Dr. Blake having at heart the health 
of the boys, made great improvements 
in the sleeping accommodation, to pre- 
vent overcrowding; and his munificent 
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gift, at his own cost, of a swimming bath 
in the school close, still stands to his 
memory. 

Dr. John Percival, LL.D., from Clifton 
College, the present master, succeeded 
Dr. Jex Blake, and has made himself 
most popular with the governing body 
and the pupils at the school, who now 
number about five hundred. 

There are at Rugby eight large houses, 
capable of accommodating over sixty 
boarders each, and all under one system, 
as far as general regulations. 

Each boy, on his joining, has to un- 
<lergo a thorough medical examination, 
and any apparent weaknesses are watched 
w.th the greatest care during his stay at 
the school. 

The first term of a pupil at Rugby costs 
about £45, and the subsequent terms 
about £38. As at Harrow and our other 
schools, athletic games are compulsory at 
Rugby: though the student can indulge 
in any branch he may prefer; cricket and 
football are naturally, in turn, the favourite 
sports; though each and every form of 
athletic exercise has its followers. 

House-and-House matches are played 
weekly at football, and inter-school con- 
tests are looked forward to with the 
greatest interest. School cricket, ot 
course, is the favourite summer pastime, 
and the annual contest at Lord’s with 
Marlborough is the red letter of the year. 


The past season’s engagement was 
decided the 27th and 28th of July in 
delightfully fine weather, and though the 
attendance fell short of previous years, 
those fortunate enough to have been 
present during the whole match wit- 
nessed some of the finest cricket played 
at Lord’s by schoolboys for a very long 
period. 

Our group is the actual Eleven that 
represented Rugby on that occasion, and 
though they were completely out-classed, 
they were not at all disgraced. 

In this eventful match the Marlburians 
surprised us by the play of two promising 
young batsmen, P. R. Creed and W. 
Mortimer, who not only made the mag- 
nificent scores of 211 and 106 respectively 
in the same innings, but scored three 
records, viz: — Highest individual score 
in this inter-school contest; first time two 
boys have made treble figures in the same 
innings; and their total, 432, ranks the 
highest score made in the fixtures be- 
tween these schools. 

For Rugby, A. E. Slater played a 
capital not-out innings of 66, and A. O. 
Dowson compiled a neatly-executed 76. 

The Rugbeians are fortunate in having 
such a good exponent of the game for 
their professional as Tom Emmett, the 
famous Yorkshire cricketer. 


W. C. SARGENT 
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Leaves from the Life of Captain Tom Holybone. 


By GUY CLIFFORD. 
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No. 1—“THE GIPSY QUEEN.” 





APTAIN TOM HOLYBONE was 
a typical salt of the olden days, 
as different from the present gen- 
eration of sailors as can well be imagined. 
In Tom’s time, and Tom was now near 
seventy-five years of age, vessels had to 
depend on their sails and the winds of 
Heaven for their means of locomotion, 
and the crew, from the skipper to the 
foremast hands, had to be seamen, every 
- inch of them. 

Tom had run away to sea when he was 
somewhere about fifteen years old and 
had worked himself up by sheer force of 
character from cabin-boy to captain, or 
as he used to put it, he had gone in at 
the hawse-hole and come out of the cabin 
door. 

Captain Holybone had retired from 
the sea about fifteen years now, not 
because he was tired of his work or felt 
age coming on, but through an accident 


which necessitated the loss of a leg. Now 
Tom found a wooden leg gave him much 
inconvenience in climbing up and down 
his narrow cabin stairs, to say nothing of 
the unreliability of the same leg in a gale 
of wind, when his ship’s decks were lying 
over at an angle of forty-five degrees; so 
with the same stern purpose which had 
so far carried him through life, he deter- 
mined to retire before he was washed 
overboard or broke his neck. 

So he bought a little cottage in his 
native village of Dipham,a tiny hamlet 
on the Devonshire coast close to Sid- 
mouth ; here he rigged up the rooms as 
much like a ship’s cabin as you can well 
conceive. He fitted them with the same 
style of furniture he had been accustomed 
to during his sea life—the tables were 
fastened down to the floors, he had 
lockers instead of sideboards and bunks 
instead of beds. 
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Tom and I were friends of old stand- 
ing, and many a cruise have we made 
round the beautiful Devon and Cornwall 
coasts in the little yawl which he kept, 
as he said, to keep his hand in. 

How Tom and I first became ac- 
quainted I may relate at some future 
time, suffice it now to say that I had 
spent three or four of the summer months 
for many years under his hospitable roof. 

I had been over to Exeter on business 
one morning and had just returned, tired, 
dusty and hungry. As I drew near the 
cottage, I saw Tom in his favourite nook 
in the front garden with his spy-glass to 
his eye, pointed seaward. “‘ Hello, Tom,” 
I shouted. “Aye, aye,” replied Tom, 
«‘glad to see you back, and I hope 
you've brought a good appetite 
with you, for I’ve got about the 
finest bass for supper you ever saw. 
[ caught him off the jetty with a 
lobworm as big as an eel, and 
didn’t he give me some 
play—he turned the scale 
at four and a half pounds 
—I wished you had been 
there to see him.” 

*“*T] wish I had, Tom,” 
I replied; “we will have 
a try for another to-mor- 
row; anyhow, I shall be 
glad to see him on the 
table, for I am as hungry .¥ 
as a hunter.” Sig 

“Come on in, then,” ay 
said Tom, “for the old 
lady said supper would 
be ready in ten minutes.” 

The “old lady,” as Tom 
called her, was our next- 
cloor neighbour (next door 
being some fifty yards 
away). Mrs. Boynton was a pleasant- 
faced, happy-looking soul of between fifty 
and sixty years of age, who had taken 
compassion on us two lonely bachelors 
and, in the common parlance of the times, 
<<‘ did for us.” 

A few minutes sufficed to refresh my- 
self with a cold douche, and then I felt 
still more inclined to do justice to the 
bass, so that when Tom roared up the 
Aittle staircase that supper was served, it 
was not long before I joined him. 

The fish was indeed excellent. In shape 
and external appearance it was much like 
a salmon, but its flesh was white, some- 
what like cod, but sweeter. 
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During supper, conversation turned 
mostly on fishing in general and bass in 
particular, and it was not till we went out- 
side to sit in the cool of the evening, with 
our pipes in full blast, that Tom told me 
the following page of his life, which he 
had never referred to before. 

*‘ Did you notice that schooner running 
down Channel, Guy, as you came in?” 
remarked Tom. 

“Yes; I saw you taking stock of her 
through your glass,” I replied. 

“ Well, when I was a youngster I sailed 












WITH HIS SPY-GLASS TO HIS EYE. 


in a craft as like that schooner as one pea 
is like another. I have never told you 
about my voyage down the African coast 
and the cargo of black ivory we shipped, 
have I?” said Tom. 

“ No, Tom; I don’t ever remember your 
telling me you had been in the slave trade, 
for that’s what you mean by your cargo 
of black ivory, I suppose ? ” 

“ Yes,”” replied Tom, “that’s it, I am 
sorry to say; but I didn’t know what we 
were after until it was too late, and I lefc 
the ship at the first port we touched after 
I knew. I have had the thing on-my 
conscience ever since. It was an awful 
voyage, and even now I can picture the 
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poor, helpless devils as last they disap- 
peared from my view. 

“Well, Mr. Clifford, you are a pretty 
strong-nerved man, I know, but I think 
before I have finished you will find your 
blood run co!d. Let me start at the be- 
ginning. The schooner, that this one here 
is so like, was called the Gipsy Queen. 
She was loading a general cargo at Liver- 
pool for the West Coast of Africa when I 
joined -her. I signed the ship’s articles 
as an able seaman, and was told to get on 
board at once as she was nearly loaded up. 

“‘She was three hundred and five tons 
register, and as pretty as a picture to look 
at, with her two slender masts tapering 
away into the air, ker cutwater as sharp 
as a razor, and her stern lines running 
away aft to nothing. She was built for 
speed, every line of her showed it, and 
she was 4 clipper, too. 

“‘ In three days we left the Mersey, with 
a strong, fair wind; in three more days we 
were off the French coast, bowlitig through 
the Bay of Biscay. 

“‘The ship’s crew had by now settled 
down to their several duties. We were 
twenty-five. Hands all told, consisting of 
Captain Webber, Mr. Jones, the 
mate, a steward and a cook, the 
bo’sun and twenty able and ordi- 
nary seamen, which was a large 
crew for so 
small a craft ; 
but as we 
should have 
to do most 
of our own 
loading and 
discharging at 
the Atrican 
ports, it was 
not considered 
toomany. With myself 
there had shipped some 
seven or eight new hands 
—the rest of the crew 
had sailed in her before. 

“It appeared to me 
that the old hands did 
not chum on particularly 
well with us fresh men. 
There was nothing said 
to lead me to this con- 
clusion,. but sometimes, 
if a knot of the old hands 
were together talking, 
and any one of us new mr 
hands came alongside; ..* 
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they seemed to dry up, and, after a few 
words, separated. 

‘‘Fair weather still followed us, and the 
Gipsy proved, as I opined, a perfect racer; 
within three weeks from leaving Liverpool 
we were off Sierre Leone, where we were 
to commencé trading. 

**In the days of which I speak, it was 
the custom in the African trade for a cap- 
tain to do all the exchange and barter of 
the voyage, so that ‘a vessel would -tak« 
out an assorted cargo, and the captain 
would swap it at different ports for native 
produce, which he would then bring 
home and sell. Our outward cargo con 
sisted largely of rum, in puncheons and 
big stone jars, called demijohns, gin, in 
cases of a dozen bottles apiece, cotton 
goods, cheap ironware, such as knives, 
axes, hatchets, nails and rubbishy guns, 
which more often than not killed the man 
that fired them by bursting, gunpowder, 
beads, bits of looking-glass, soldiers’ old 
uniforms, black and white top hats, and 
a lot of similar gimcrack stuff. These 
goods were exchanged with white traders 
and native chiefs and princes for palm 
oil, ivory, gold dust, cbony, indiarubber, 
monkey, lec- 
pardandother 
skins, and 
other native 
stuff. Ou 
first port was 
Sierre Leone; 
here Captain 
Webber got 
rid of nearly 
half our car- 
go, replacing 
it with oil, 
ivory, etc.; 
then we went 
on to Whydah, Lagos, 
Old Calabar and several 
other small places, until 
we had exchanged ail 
our outward cargo ex- 
cept a few large cases 
and some dozen or more 
barrels of gunpowder. At 
Sierre Leone and Lagos 
the traders are white 
men, and they do all the 
swapping ; conssquently, 
although more business 
is done, the profits are 
less. It is at the smaller 
places, where the ships 
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trade directly with the natives, that the 
money is made. A few bales of choice 
showy stuff, say cast-off infantry soldiers’ 
red jackets, old hats and caps of all 
sorts, brass bracelets, etc., would fre- 
quently fetch goods in exchange worth 
their weight in gold. 

‘*‘ It was a ludicrous sight, I can assure 
you, to see one of these chiefs strutting 
round in, say, a soldier’s bright red tunic, 
buttoned tightly across his chest, and 
nearly choked by the stiff collar, with a 
white pot hat, with the brim cut off, 
jammed on his woolly head, and nothing 
else on but a small grass mat round his 
loins. 

‘‘The Gipsy had ‘tween decks laid— 
that is, under the main deck there was 
another deck right through the ship, thus 
separating the lower hold from the upper. 
Our lower hold was now full of palm oil 
and other cargo, while we had got rid of 
all our outward cargo, and the upper hold, 
or tween decks, was clear except for the 
cases and powder just mentioned. We 
now set full sail, and stood out to sea in 
a westerly direction ; close in to the coast 
as we now were there was Scarcely a 
breath of wind to be felt: for days we 
hardly made any headway. The glare 
and heat of the sun, as we idly drifted 
over the equator, was hardly bearable ; 
the pitch seethed and bubbled from the 
seams in the deck. Awnings had been 
rigged up over the cabin skylight aft and 
forecastle, and gave us some little shade ; 
we brought our mattresses on deck at 
night to sleep, as below was like a fur- 
nace. 

‘This went on for about twenty days, 
when a bit of a breeze sprang up and the 
Gipsy's head was put south-easterly. 
Keeping this course for a few days we 
commenced to draw near the African 
coast again, but of course a good bit 
further,down. 

“It was now that things took a strange 
turn. When we had run in close to the 
shore, say a mile or so off, we kept along 
parallel with the coast, with a large blue 
flag with white stripes flying at our 
fore top-mast; we seamen guessed we 
were now somewhere near the north 
of the Congo, but of course we didn’t know 
exactly. 

‘* Running slowly down the coast thus 
for three days, the order was given to 
‘bout ship and the schooner was then 
headed back, creeping just as slowly up 
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the coast again over the course she had 
just come. 

“ All this time we lay-to at night with one 
anchor down, and no lights were allowed 
to be shown. 

‘** At dawn of the second day of our re- 
turn course, the bo’sun piped ali hands 
aft to where Captain Webber stood talk- 
ing with Mr. Jones, the mate. 

** When we had ail assembled, the Cap- 
tain turned and addressed us thus: 

‘“«*T dare say, my men, some of you won- 
der what the Gifsy is up to—most of you 
have sailed with me before and those I 
can rely on.’ ‘Aye aye, sir,’ shouted 
some dozen or more voices. ‘ The coast 
you see there is Loando and the natives 
are cannibals. I will now tell you my 
plans and those who don't want to join 
me can go ashore if they like, I can’t say 
fairer than that, can 1?’ this with a grim 
smile, which was hailed with a burst of 
hoarse laughter. 

“«* You see that bit of bunting flying from 
that tall palm tree off our starboard bow ; 
well, that tells me my friends are there 
waiting for me to take the balanee of the 
Gipsy’s cargo on board. It’s all-live stock, 
and they will just walk on board here and 
when we've finished our run they will 
walk off—so there will be no hard work 
for you to do. Besides, it will be a mercy 
to take the blackamoors out of their 
present master’s hands, who don't treat 
them too kindly, I can assure you. As soon 
as we get ’em aboard we will make a bee 
line for New Orleans, where they will be 
carefully looked after and made Christians 
of ;’ this with a grimmer smile still. 

««« There’s just one more observation 1 
want to make, and that is that I will give 
you all double the wages you signed for if 
we make a successful passage. Now you 
can go forward, my lads, and reckon up 
how much there will be due to you when 
we get to America.’ 

“With this he turned on-his heel and 
went below, while we went forward, dis- 
cussing the pros and cons. 

« Those who had made previous voyages 
were loud in their exclamations of glee at 
the prospect of another big haul, and mix- 
ing more freely with us newer hands soon 
argued away any scruples that were put 
forward. 

‘For myself, I felt more indignant at 
having been trapped into the trade than 
concern about the negroes. It was very 
likely true that the slaves would suffzr less 
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and it’s just as 
well to let ’em 
see we can take 
care of ourselves 
and the Gipsy. 
» When _ you've 
, served out the 
arms, __ bo’sun, 
get those cases 
and ten barrels 
of powder up 
from below and, 
meantime, let 
the boats be 
cleared for low- 
ering and stow 
the cases and 
powder in them. 
Mr. Jones will 
stay by the 
schooner with 
half - a - dozen 
hands and the 
rest will go with 








under their American masters than they 
had or would under their present captors. 
However, it was useless to make any 
complaint, and as to going ashore volun- 
tarily amongst the savages, what good 
could that co? better stay and do what I 
could for the captives. But if I had only 
known what wa; going to happen, I can 
assure you, Guy, I would have gone 
ashore there and chanced whether I ever 
got away again. 

“Presently we were called aft again, 
when Captain Webber said: 

““* Hands up for those that want to go 
ashore.’ Of course none of us raised 
our hands. 

“* All right, my lads, I am glad to see 
you are all ready to follow your captain. 
Now, bo'sun, land out the arms: each 
man will have a pistol and twenty rounds 
of ammunition and a cutlass. I don't 
fear any trouble from the niggers, but 
those Arab slave-dealers are tricky devils 


THE CAPTAIN TURNED AND ADDRESSED US. 


me in the boats. 
Look lively, 


lads, and let us 
get the business over sharp.’ 


“If any of us felt any fear as to the job 
on hand, that short but incisive speech 
of Captain Webber's settled the matter; 
he was a born leader of men for such ex- 
peditions as we were now on. 

‘* There were three boats: the captain's 
gig, the long boat and the jolly boat ; in 
a few minutes they were all cleared ready 
for lowering; then we stowed the cases 
and powder between them, with a keg of 
water, a bag of biscuits and some pork in 
each. 

“‘ Three muskets with ammunition were 
also placed in each boat; Mr. Jones then 
called out five men to stay with him, the 
boats were lowered and off we pulled. 
There were four men in the gig with the 
captain and seven each in the kn; and 
jolly boats, makirg nineteen all told. 
The Gipsy lay under a mile from the coast, 
so we were not long in reaching the shore. 
The coast rose gradually for some two ot 
three hundred yards, when bush and small 
trees commenced growing, thickening in- 
land to a dense. and gloomy-looking 
forest. 

“As we got closer to the shore, three 
dark-skinned men dressed in cotton 
blouses and trousers, with turbans round 
their heads, came down from the brush- 
wood. The gig ran ashore first and Cap- 
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tain Webber sprang out and advanced to 
meet the strangers, who were the chiefs 
of the Arab slave-dealers. 

“There was a great amount of salam- 
ming and bowing and scraping between 
them and the palaver appeared to be 
satisfactory on both sides. We had all 
landed and remained by our boats. Pre- 
sently the captain and his friends came 
down to the boats and the cases of goods 
were taken out and, together with the 
powder, were carried by us about half- 
way up to the bush and put under a 
stuntedtree. Then the cases were opened 
and the Arabs examined the contents, 
whichconsisted of ahout fifty orsixty really 
serviceable muskets, many dozens of ex- 
cellent axe, hatchet and spear heads, cut- 
lasses, knives and a variety of cotton goods 
of the usual description. 

“‘ The Arabs were evidently pleased. It 
was now Captain Webber's turn to ex- 
amine his goods, so calling three of our 
men to follow him, he accompanied the 
slave-dealers back to their camp, leaving 
the rest of us under arms and ready for 
an emergency. 


THE MOST PITIFUL-LOOKING G-OUP OF HUMAN BEINGS. 
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“In the course of half-an-hour or so 
we heard a big hullaballoo up in the 
woods, where our men had gone, and we 
were just on the point of dashing up to 
see what was the matter, when the brush- 
wood parted and a crowd of niggers ap- 
peared, driven along by some dozen 
Arabs. They were soon hurried down to 
where we stood, followed by Captain 
Webber and our men. 

‘‘The captives were the most pitiful- 
looking group of human beings it has 
ever been my lot tosee. There were some 
forty men, mostly between twenty and 
thirty years of age, and about ten women, 
averaging a few years younger, two or 
three of these latter had children of a few 
months old in their arms. The men were 
shackled by the wrists and ankles to each 
other in fives and sixes, the women, 
shackled by the ankle only, in twos. Not 
one of the whole lot had a shred of cloth- 
ing on of any description whatever, and 
almost all bore signs of the brutal treat- 
ment they had received from the heavy 
hide whips wielded by their Arab captors. 
“*Now then, bo’sun, 


let us get them aboard 


without delay,’ said 
Captain Webber. ‘Tie 
the long boat on to the 
jolly boat; you can stow 
about half the crowd 
between ‘em, and with 
half-a-dozen seamen to 
man the jolly boat, you 
will get along first-rate. 
You'll have to make two 
trips, so look spry. I will 
stay here with the rest of 
the crew and take care of 
the other niggers.’ 

“It didn’t take long to 
get the poor beggars on 
board, they didn’t seem to 
care what became of them 
and offered no resistance. 
Well, we made both trips 
and got all aboard the 
schooner safely enough, 
and we made them pretty 
comfortable below; we 
took the chains off the 
women entirely, and eased 
the men of most of theirs, 
too; water and food were 
served out, and _ three 
sailors, fully armed, stood 
guard day and night. 
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“Full sail was now set and the Gifsy 
headed towards the west; it was some 
days before we got out of the calm of 
the land, but directly we felt the trade 
winds, the Gipsy commenced to skim 
along in her old style and, with all top 
sails set, she seemed to fly over the 
crested waves, revelling, as it were, in 
the change of progression. 

“We were fifteen days out and con- 
gratulating ourselves on the quick run 
we were making, when the weather 
changed suddenly—the wind, backing and 
shifting to all points of the compass, 
coming in fits and squalls. All unneces- 
sary sail was taken in and the mainsail 
reefed well home. 

‘““In a few hours the heavens were 
covered as with a velvet pall, from which 
the lightning darted in one continuous 
series of stabs, and one of the most ter- 
rific hurricanes I have ever experienced 
was howling round us. Our main- 
mast snapped off near the centre like a 
pipe-stem, carrying with it the fore-top- 
mast, but luckily the wréckage floated 
clear and was immediately cut away; 
this eased the Gipsy a great deal. For 


two days we could hardly tell night 
from day, and at times we feared the 
brave little schooner must be crushed to 
matchwood by the mountainous seas that 


were breaking over. her. However, she 
pulled through, and on the third day the 
tury of the storm had exhausted itself, 
the heavens cleared as rapidly as they 
had beconte obscured, and in the after- 
noon all above was bright and fair; the 
sea was still running high, but soon began 
to moderate. We now set to, to repair 
our damages, the fore-sail was set and 
the voyage resumed. Men were sent 
aloft to rig a new fore-topmast. The first 
man up was the bo’sun, and, taking a 
look round, he reported a full-rigged ship 
astern heading for us. This was probably 
an East Indiaman, but still it was neces- 
sary to make sure, so Mr. Jones went 
aloft with his glasses to have a look at 
her; he didn’t say anything, but came 
down and reported to Captain Webber, 
who then went aloft himself. .When he 
came down the strange sail was visible 
to us on deck and appeared to be coming 
up with us hand over hand; she was some 
seven or eight miles astern, a point or so 
on our weather quarter. 

“Captain Webber's face was set, stern 
axd immovable ; he called the bo’sun aft 
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and they held a consultation there with 
Mr. Jones. This was broken into by the 
sullen boom of acannon from the stranger, 
This brought us all to a standstill, when 
Captain Webber called us all aft and 
addressed us thus: 

“« That's a British man-o’-war, men, 
and she means business as you've just 
heard. Now you know what we’ve got 
on board, and you know it means galleys 
for life, or even hanging at the yard-arm, 
if we're caught ; to my thinking, the first 
is worse than the last. Well, I can sce 
no hope of escape, crippled as we are; 
and I am sorry for it, but it’s our lives 
against the niggers’ unless any of you can 
suggest anything.’ 

*‘We gazed at each other with awe- 
stricken faces; such wholesale slaughter 
unnerved the most hardened among us. 
But none made a counter proposition, as 
the captain said it was they or us. 

‘**¢ Well, men, there’s no time to lose. 
Quick ! are we going to be taken like rats 
in a trap?’ said the captain. 

««* No, no,’ hoarsely murmured some. 

“*Very well, then. Bo’sun, take 
dozen men, pick who you like, and 
below, and look sharp.’ 

“*Come on Bill, Jack, Joe,’ shouted 
the bo’sun, as he called out a dozen of the 
old hands, and they dashed down the 
hatchway. 

“ Presently two of them rushed up on 
deck shouting to several of the others to 
‘come on the forecastle deck,’ where in a 
trice they had cut the lashings of the 
large main anchor ; then, dragging it to 
the starboard bow, they fastened heavy 
ropes round it and lowered it some feet 
over the side, where it hung suspended 
by the ropes, which were then made fast. 
The heavy chain cable which was at- 
tached to the anchor was then payed out 
over the starboard bow, and looking over 
the side we saw that the cable was being 
hauled in at the bow port. 

“This was a large port some four feet 
square, cut in the tween decks, and use 
for taking in long balks of timber, and 
which, when not in use, was fastened up. 

“The cable was long and heavy, aud 
the men worked like demons to get it a‘l 
in. For a while there was quiet, oaly 
broken by the harsh rattle of the cable as 
it was moved below now andthen. Thea 
the bo’sun rushed up on to the forecastle 
deck with a cutlass in his hand and com- 
menced hacking away at the ropes which 
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held the suspended anchor. We were all 
leaning over the side watching what was 
to come next when, with a hoarse shout, 
the bo’sun cut away the remaining rope, 
and the ponderous anchor, released from 
its lashings, leapt with a mighty splash 
into the sea, dragging the cable after it ; 
and as the cable flashed through the port- 
hole we saw that it carried with it the 


from the ‘tween decks to repair the 
damages caused by the storm. 

*“*Why didn’t you hove to at our first 
call ?’ asked the officer of Captain Web- 
ber when he had examined the schooner’s 
papers and been below and found all 
right. 

‘Because we couldn’t make out 
wether you were a Frenchman or nov 
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slaves, who had b2en lashed, one after the 
other, along the cable, and in less time 
than it takes to tell, cable and slaves had 
disappeared in the depths of the ocean. 
Another boom from the cannon brought 
us back to our own risks again. The 
*tween decks were cleared of all traces of 
the slaves, the bow port screwed up and 
the fore-sail lowered in answer to the 
man-o’-war’s summons to lay to. When 
the cruiser’s boat came alongside about a 
quarter of an hour later, her officer found 
us busy getting up new masts and rigging 


ti!l you got closer,’ was the ready response 
of our captain. 

“«Tt might have been awkward for you 
if we had hit you.’ 

“*Yes, so it might,’ replied Captain 
Webber, with the grimmest smile olf 
all. 

« We had escaped, but by what a fear- 
ful crime ; hardened as most of the mea 
were, and callous to ordinary suffering, 
still there was something human left in 
most of them, and the sacrifice by which 
they had secured their own safety seemed, 
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Iam glad to say for humanity’s sake, to 
have left its impress on all of us. For 
days we went about our work as if the 
load on our souls were weighing us down 
past hope of redemption with the awful 
memory of our crime. 

«‘ The remainder of the voyage was one 
run of ill-luckand misadventure; gale after 
gale held us in relentless grasp, and the 
Gipsy in her damaged condition was more 
than once rendered unmanageable. 

‘*Once, when the schooner had been 
struck by a mountain of water, she was 
tossed on to her beam ends and seven or 
eight of the men were washed overboard; 
no attempt could be made to save them; 
before we could gather ourselves together 
they were out of sight. 

‘** Love of life, however, for which we 
had sacrificed so much, still made us 
strain every nerve and muscle to keep our 
craft afloat; but, as if God’s hand was 
against us, our every day was one long 
struggle against our relentless foe, the 
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raging sea. The heavy labouring of the 
Gipsy in the heavy seas had caused her 
timbers to open, and night and day, day 
and night, we had to work our turns at 
the pumps like galley slaves. till it seeme:t 
that worn-out and exhausted nature could 
not longer sustain us. 

** Still, when our turn at the pumps next 
came round, the effort had to be made; 
and, weary, bruised and almost dead from 
exposure and want of sl:ep, the work was 
done. 

“I need not linger over the remainder 
of that terrible voyage. When we arrived 
at New Orleans, we were more dead than 
alive ; several of the men were so near 
death’s door that they had to go into the 
hospital, and of the rest, more than half 
refused to sail again in that unlucky 
craft. 

‘1 left her with the others. For several 
months I worked at one of the wharves 
there, and it was long before I got nerve 
enough to go to sea again.” 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


E wished to see other sights ot 
LL New York, but the guide in- 
veigled us into a saloon to 
gain further experience of the life of the 
people. There, under the mellowing 
influence of his favourite beverage, he 
announced that he could give such a 
description of every place of note in the 
city that it would be the purest folly to 
fatigue ourselves in going to see them. 
We consulted each other by glances to 
see whether we ought to take the man’s 
fife or listen to what he had totell; as 
humane people we did the latter. He 
gave us the entire history of New York, 
and this is what he said: 

‘‘ America was discovered in the fifth 
century by a Dutchman named Columbus, 
Christopher Columbus. Likely you have 
heard of him, for he made a stir in his 
day, and was the forefather of the man 
Hudson, who managed to get the Hudson 
River named after himself; cute cusses 
some of them old Dutchmen were. Waal, 
this Columbus was a sour sort 0’ coon, 
always dissatisfied with the work Provi- 
dence had given him to do, always a- 
grumblin’, a-schemin’ and a-layin’ low; 
he was of a spekilatin’ turn of mind, and 
one of the things he spekilated most 
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about was what could be on the other 
side of the Atlantic. He asked every- 
body he met, and as no one could tell 
him he made up his mind to go and see. 
So what does he do but get some of his 
pards together, a rum lot they was, I 
b'lieve, and he puts it into their heads to 
go on a viage of diskivery. Waal, they 
sneaks away at dead of night with some 
ships that lay handy, havin’ heaved the 
captain overboard, I reckon, and bears 
westward; but next day, when the sailors 
found themselves in the middle of a big 
sea with no land anywhere to run aground 
on in case of a storm, they began to 
mutter ugly things about Columbus and 
finally threatened to mutiny. But 
Columbus wasn’t to be took like that, 
so he swings six of ’em from his yard- 
arm to encourage the others, and sails 
on his way rejicin’. After a while he 
began to think himself that the Atlan- 
tic had no end and that he’d have to 
turn pirate or go back with his ships 
to them that owned them, when, one 
day as Columbus was readin’ the news 
after dinner, the look-out sings all of a 
suddint, ‘ Blame me if I don’t see land,’ 
or words to that effect. So Columbus 
waltzes up into the riggin’, followed by 
the hull crew, every man Jack of ’em, 
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with a spy-glass as big as himself under 
his arm, and they stidied themselves 
among the sails there and spied, and 
sure enough there was land. They 
clapped on more canvas and, after some 
beating about for a harbour, they landed 
in Noo York here, right where we're 
sittin’. The savages flocked down to see 
the strange arrivals and Columbus hanged 
a dozen of them by way of establishing 
friendly relations; the rest vowed eternal 
friendship and started for the plains, 
leavin’ their goods 
and chattels to the 
new comers. These 
took what they could 
get and sailed away 


again to report. 
That showed Co- 
lumbus wasn’t as 


cute as he might be, 
not bya darn sight 
as cute as an Ameri- 
can. If he had been 
an American he’d 
have knowed better 
than to have 
bounced back where 
he wasn’t appreci- 
ated, he’d have 
stayed right here 
and frozen on to the 
possessions of them 
savages. But he 
must go back and 
shout about his dis- 
kivery, and what 
was the conse- 
quence? why, that 
another fellow starts 
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‘‘Nothing,” answered Brown gravely, 
*‘who was he?” 

The guide struck an attitude. 

‘‘Not know George Washington? the 
saviour of his country, first in peace, last 
in war, and the cutest cuss in the 
country.” 

*“ Ah,” said Brown, “a person of some 
interest and consequence I presume.” 

**IT should jest snicker. G. W. was 
a man of consequence. You can bet 
your bottom dollar on that. Right smart 


man. You should 
have seen him 
layin’ about hin 
with his tomahawk 
when the British 
were round. I tel! 
you he was the 


bully to scalp. Yes 
sir.” 

‘*Great warrior 
chief, I- suppose,” 
said Brown. “lt 
must have been a 
pretty sight to sec 
his girdle after a 
day’s good sport in 
the war paint. 
What did you say 
was his tribe?” 

‘* Tribe,” echoed 
the guide in disgust 
*‘ he had no tribe.” 

* You don’t mean 
to say he was a 
common _ outcast 
savage,” said 
Brown. 

“Savage,” re 


out and comes to peated the guide 
the new land and with scorn, “he 
christens it after warn’t no savage.” 
himself, his name THE DUTCHMAN, COLUMBUS. “Then why do 


being America. He 

stayed, you bet, and his descendants 
are with us to this day, and a fine suc- 
cessful race of boodlers they are. Waal, 
in the course of natir this America dies, 
no man can live for ever, not even a 
boodler, and the British comes, bringin’ 
trouble with ’em; nothing would do them 
but boss the hull shanty, and one fine 
day there was a reckonin’ up and a 
revolution and the British left suddint 
by the back door, leavin’ their cookin’ 
utensils behind; George Washington 
gave them the boot-toe. Know anything 
about G. W.?” 


you talk about his 
grand style ot scalping. Do you mean to 
say that respectable gentlemen go about 
in America here with tomahawks hidden 
under their coat tails? I call that 
atrocious.” 

The guide emptied his glass at a gulp 
to fortify himself. 

“George Washington was a 
man - 

‘I don’t care a button about his colour,” 
interrupted Brown severely, ‘“‘ what I can- 
not get over is his conduct. You say he 
scalped the British.” 

I was speaking figeratively of course,” 


white 
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explained the guide; “he licked them, 
that’s the plain English of it.” 

“Licked them! When did he lick them? 
Never heard of it.” 

** Licked them in the War of the Revo- 
lution.” 

‘* What Revolution ?” 

“ Why, the American Revolution. The 
War of Independence.” 

‘*The War of Independence. 
Independence ? ” 

‘‘ Declaration of Independence,” said 
the guide. “The war— 


What 


the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence.” 

“The war—the De- 
Indepen- 


claration of 
dence?” 

“Why, yes. When the 
British were turned out 
of America.” 

“When the British 
were turned out of Ame- 
rica: Now look here, it 
is clear to me you are 
trying to impose on us. 
We have just come from 
England and we never 
heard the matter men- 
tioned there. When did 
you say it occurred ?” 

“ Oh, a long time ago. 
A hundred years ago.” 

‘A hundred years ago. 
We know our history my 
man, you'd better pass on, 
that little tale won't do. 
Tell us something in 
which we can’t find you 
out. Now, tell us in a 
few words what sort of 
person this Washington 
really was.” 

“ Waal, for one thing, 
he wouldn't tell a lie.” 

“That’s odd for an 
American. What objection had he to 
lying? I suppose he was too conceited 
to do as other people did.” 

“No, sir, objected to lying, on prin- 
ciple.” 

“ What a Pharisee—well ? ” 

“Yes, sir, wouldn’t tell a lie nohow, 
even when he was a boy. He had a 
hatchet once and he went and smashed 
some furniture with it, and then came 
straight and confessed to the ole man. 
Ole man said: ‘ You.smashed that furni- 
ture with that there hatchet.’ ‘I did,’ 
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said G. W., holding down his head. 
‘You deserve scalpin’,’ said the ole man, 
‘but I'll forgive you as a reward of truth- 
fulness.’ ” 

**Do you really expect us to believe 
bunkum of that sort,"’ demanded Brown. 
‘*We have been boys ourselves and are 
perfectly well aware that you are gagging 
us. Any boy of sense and spirit would 
have cleared away the debris and then 
denied all knowledge of it. We are inno- 
cent, but you cannot cram us in that 
fashion.” 

“**Pon my honour, gen- 
tlemen, I'm telling you the 
story true.” 

**I suppose you bor- 
rowed it from some Sun- 
day School book,” said 
Brown. ‘ You should be 
on your guard about cre- 
diting stuff like that. 
You're too  credulous. 
You mean well, but by 
this sort of thing you er- 
courage imposture. We 
don’t object to a good 
falsehood, but imitations 
are bad. As you value 
reputation, character, 
good name, all that is 
dear to an honest man in 
this world, never trot out 
that tale about the hat- 
chet again. The man 
who invented it must 
have been a liar of the 
first water. We will pass 
on now. Have you any- 
thing else to tell us?” 

He did his best to tell 
us many things ; but with 
doubt, contradiction, and 
bad whisky he seemed to 
be getting more and more 
uncertain. He was genial 
and entertaining, but unreliable. The 
difficulty was that you couldn’t distinguish 
his fact from his fiction ; he told a lie with 
as much gravity as he told the truth, a 
circumstance that rendered him unsatis- 
factory as a guide. So, with a gentle 
admonition to cherish a greater regard for 
the virtue of veracity, we dismissed him 
in a cab, and set out to explore the city 
on our own account. 

On the very threshold of our daring 
enterprise we made a discovery, a dis- 
covery that filled us with joy and con- 
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fidence, namely, that by devoting fifteen 
minutes to the study of a good map we 
could find our way anywhere without 
asking questions. English cities are in- 
geniously built to puzzle the hapless 
stranger. No man alive, rot a native, 
could successfully make his way through 
the labyrinths of London; and even 
natives fail when they happen to get out 
of their reckoning. It is much easier to 
find the place you want in a Central 
African forest than among the bewilder- 
ing avenues. of 
London. In our 
English capital, 
lanes and _ alleys 
and congested 
crossings are for 
ever cropping up to 
put the explorer off 
the scent, which 
would be a good 
thing if the explorer 
was an enemy, but 
is inconvenient 
when he is peace‘ul 
and bent on sight- 
seeing. In Ameri- 
can Cities topogra- 
phical difficulties 
scarcely exist. 1 
have read, perhars 
five thousand times, 
that American 
cities are laid out 
with mathematical 
regularity. That is 
an observation 
which every travel- 
ler feels bound to 
make. And he docs 
make it, and, what 
is more, he is 
mearer the truth 
than he imagines, 
for in such matters le gees largely by 
faith and the statements of predecessors. 
As a rule travellers are wrong, but about 
the mathematical regularity of American 
streets they are right, by accident. 

By chance we found ourselves in Broad- 
way, which is almost as busy as Fleet 
Street or the Strand, and makes hardly 
any pretence to pavement. It is, indeed, 
so full of ruts and boulders, of heights 
and hollows, that doctors send patients 
with liver compiaints to drive init. A 
ride along Broadway in a _ springless 
vehicle, or for that matter along almost 
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any street in New York, will effectually 
test every joint in the body and shake 
the liver almost to atoms. People suffer- 
ing from rheumatism often yell out in 
pain in the street ’buses, but for hepatic 
diseases a ‘bus ride in New York is an 
unfailing specific. London doctors might 
do worse than have one of our streets 
torn up after the American style, for the 
use of patients who require a shaking. 
But that is away from our subject. 
Broadway is a long street, but no one 
seems to be quite sure of its 
exact length. One authority 
gives it as six miles; another, 
probably a native of the place, 
and anxious to give it all the 
advantages possible, multiplies 
the six by two. The very 
latest intelligence may show 
that another rival is multiply- 
ing the six by three or even 
by four. In the latter case 
Broadway, instead of inter- 
secting the island of Manhat- 
tan (New York is built on an 
island) as at present, would 
probably be made to wind 


round it. But 
the fact even 
now is that 


Broadway is a 
long, a drearily 
long street, very 
likely indeed the 
longest street in 
the world. In 
some parts of 
its monotonous 
length it is very 
handsome, in 
others its beau- 
ties are ingeni- 
ously veiled. 
Some of the 
buildings along its course are so lofty 
that their tops get the morning light 
several hours in advance of the cobble 
stones below; many of them have white 
marble facades, and there is not one 
that does not ho!d its nose in the air on 
the strength of some architectural oddity. 
A. T. Stewart’s store is in Broadway, 
and pilgrims from all lands go and gaze 
on it, and come away remarking in 
disappointment that it is only a building 
after all. The Prince of Wales feasted 
his eyes on it during his visit to America, 
and spoke of buying it and bringing it 
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to this country, but the difficulties of 
transportation prevented the deal from 
being carried out. A. T. Stewart doesn’t 
live there now. He died and was buried 
and his body was stolen, and now no man 
knows where he is laid. If he hadn't 
had the misfortune to be a millionaire 
most probably he would have been al- 
lowed to rest in peace. There is a moral 
in this. 

After endless toil along that city high- 
way we got down to the Battery, so called 
because the Dutch humorists of New 
Amsterdam had some old guns there 
which they used to fire for the fun of 
frightening the Indians. They called it 
in their exaggerative fashion a fort, and 
historians to this day speak of the old 
Dutch fort. Butas a matter of fact there 
is no fort, and there never was a fort in 
anything but a fancifulsense. In the be- 
ginning of the seventeenth century there 
were four houses about this imaginary 
fort, and they sheltered the entire popula- 
tion of New York. That was shortly after 
Harry Hudson arrived in the * Half 
Moon” and sailed up the Hudson River, 
saying Columbus had never been there 
and didn’t know such a river existed. 
Forty years later the population was one 
thousand. In fifty years more (the 
British having taken the place in the 
meantime) it leaped to six thousand. A 
hundred years later there was a popula- 
tion of sixty thousand; now there are 
close upon two million peop'e, so that 
things have changed considerably since 
the days of the fort and the four houses. 

Close by the Battery is Castle Garden, 
where the European Argonauts in searc! 
of the Golden Fleece get their first taste 
of the American Republic. As many as 
g,000 immigrants have arrived here in one 
day, and for a whole year they poured in 
at the rate of 10,000 a-week. The 
capacity of the Republic for assimilating 
foreign elements is unparalleled; never 
has been paralleled, and unless some 
undreamed-of continent will yet be dis- 
covered, never will be paralleled. A 
never ceasing tide of aliens, of men and 
women and children, of divers tongues 
and complexions, sweeps in there, and in 
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a week they are all Americans. English- 
man, Scotsman, Irishman, Frenchman, 
German, Swede, -Italian, Icelander, 
Russian, Pole, the Jew and the Gentile, 
the Christian and the Mahomedan, 
stream in, and are immediately absorbed 
into the body politic. And that without 
sign of indigestion. Ina trifle more than 
twenty years 7,892,783 immigrantsreached 
the shores of the United States, and of 
that host 5,169,765 landed at Castle 
Garden. In two decades and a half, the 
United States drew from the old world, 
peop!e equal in number to the combined 
populations of Scotland and Ireland, and 
knew what to do with them. It is no 
small matter to arrange berths for ten 
thousand new comers every week, yet that 
is practically what the United States have 
been doing for years. They have taken 
in all languages and all nationalities and 
have successfully fitted them into the 
composite framework of the Republic. 
It is little wonder that America is lusty, 
seeing how she has been drawing blood 
from the veins of the old world. In con- 
sequence of the endless procession pass- 
ing through its gates, Castle Garden is 
probably the most picturesque spot on 
earth. No other spot that I know of or 
have read of affords the student of hu- 
manity and character suc’ rich materials. 
The whole complex drama of life is played 
upon this little stage by a constant suc- 
cession of actors, who play to perfection 
because they do not play atall. Fate is 
the stage manager and permits no sham. 
The acting is in grim earnest and the 
tears and the smiles come straight from 
the heart. There is plenty of both, for 
human nature asserts itself in such places; 
and in Castle Garden, though it is the 
door of hope to poverty and wretchedness, 
the downcast face is as frequent as the 
beaming one. The future is uncertain, at 
best it is strange, and there are things 
behind to which memory and affection 
cling. The huddled groups at Castle 
Garden have seidom the appearance of 
happiness, often, indeed, they are the very 
pictures of misery, for the first experiences 
of the immigrant are seldom conducive to 
hilarity. 





FTEN we met when the 
twilight fell, 
Down by the murmuring 
stream. 
Each with our tale ot love to 
tell; 
On the grassy banks we loved 
to dwell, 
She called me Fred and I called her 
Nell, 
Do>wa by the murmuring stream— 
The stream where the rushes are 
green. 



































One evening I waited, 
but waited in 
vain, 

Was it a vanishing 
dream ? 


I hearda footstep that & 


quickly came, 


Heard something 
about a_ prior 
claim, 


Saw a muscular man 
who was waving 
a cane, 
And found myselt 
in the stream— 
The stream where 
the rushes are 
green ! 
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With the commencement of Volum2 
IV. in November, THE LUDGATE 
MONTHLY will be permanently en- 
larged to 112 pages. 

It will ba as profusely illustrated, 
and the literary contents maintained 
at the same high point of excellenc? 
as heretofore; and the paper on 
whic it is printed will b2 improved 
in quality. 

Tne published price will be Six- 
pence. . 

* cd at 

As, however, all Booksellers now-a-days 
sell S'xpenny Magazines at fourpence 
half-penny, this will be the price the 
public can actually obtain it at. 

* a ‘ 

The question of enlarging Tue LupcaTe 
Montuty has been the subject of dis- 
cussion for many months past by those 
responsib‘e for its management. 

As a Threepenny Magazine, The Lup- 
cate stood alone, and I do not’ think I 
can be accused of exaggeration or bom- 
bast if I add that, at that price, it was 
unapproached by any other publication 
in the world. 

This being so, why make any change? 
some may say. I will tell you why— 
Trade co.npetition practically demanded 
it, and such demands cannot be ignored 
for any length of time. The growing 
favour bestowed by the publicon Tue 
LupGaTe necessitates the utmost value 
being given in return by the publishers ; 
in the go-ahead times of to-day, improve- 
ment is the order of things; to stand still 
is to go backwards. 


* * * 


Now Jet us examine the reasons which 
have been held by us to be of such para- 
mount importance as to not only justify, 
but actually demand, such a change being 
inade. 

First of all, let me premise that a six- 
penny article should be twice as good, 
twice as large or, in short, double the 
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value of a threepenny article ot the same 
class. Therefore, if The Lupcate is 
doubled in the value of its contents, and 
at the same time is obtainable from your 
bookseller for fourpence halfpenny, the 
purchaser obviously receives a very 
decided and material gain for his outlay. 
* x * 

From an Editorial point of view, the 
change is absolutely and unmistakably an 
invaluable boon. It allows of the regular 
publication of the various series of articles 
which have been arranged to follow in 
proper sequence, and the omission or 
holding over of which causes disappoint- 
ment to many readers and much distress 
to me. 

This has happened more often than I 
care to remember, and from time to time 
I have had to tender my regrets for faults 
which were but my misfortunes. 

I think I have lingered long enough on 
this matter, and, in now leaving it, I take 
this opportunity of tendering my best 
thanks to my readers who, by their sup- 
port, have so materially helped to make 
Tue Lupcate Montuty the great success 
it has achieved in the past, and promising 
that in the future the efforts of all on the 
management shall b2 to endeavour to 
retain and justify that support. 

* + x 

Instead of issuing the index for the 
past six months separately, as hitherto, 
it has been included in the present num- 
ber, so that, when you require to have 
the parts bound, your bookbinder has it 
ready to hand to stitch into its place at 
the commencement of the volume. 

The publishers desire me to announce 
that covers for binding the six months, 
printed in black and red on pale lemon 
cloth, can be obtained through your book- 
seller, price one shilling, or from the pub- 
lishers post free for one shilling and three 
p:nce. 

* * * 

I am glad now to be able to announce 
that I have arranged for a series of arti- 
cles on Football, to appear regularly 
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during the next few months. Each article 
will be illustrated with photographs of 
celebrated Football teams anc well-known 
men in the Football world. The first of 
the series will be published in next num- 
ber (November), and «will contain photos. 
of Aston Villa, Preston North End, West 
Bromwich, and Notts Forest. 

May I ask those of my readers who 
take an interest in Football, or have 
friends who do, to kindly make the above 
notification known? The series will be 
made most complete, and I am sure will 
afford the utmost interest to all lovers of 
the game. Articles and Photos of Sun- 
derland, Sheffield United, Notts County, 
Sheffield Wednesday, Corinthians, Lon- 
don Scottish, Richmond, Blackheath, and 
the prominent Clubs in London and else- 
where will follow. 

* * 

The “Young England at School” 
series, which commenced in the Septem- 
ber number with “ Harrow,” has brought 
me quite a shoal of correspondence, 
mostly from boys past and present. Some 
of these are most interesting, containing 
as they do reminiscences and customs of 
the School, and which, if I had received 
in time, would have materially added to 
the interest of the article. 

Rugby appears in this number, and 
will be followed by Marlborough, Eton, 
Old Westminster, and others, and I shall 
be very pleased to receive notes of in- 
teresting episodes in the history of these 
schools. Correspondents’ names will 
not be inserted, but must be given as a 
proof of authenticity. 

* * 


When these notes were started, it was 
with the express intention of giving my 
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readers a medium of ventilating their 
views and opinions on matters connected 
with this Magazine, and of allowing me a 
few lines wherein I could advise them of 
new features that might be in contempla- 
tion from time to time, and thus eliciting 
expressions of approval or otherwise from 
those most interested. 

In order to get the necessary space, 
some part of the ordinary contents had to 
be sacrificed, and, as the summer was 
drawing on, it was determined to hold 
over the pages heretofore devoted to the 
music and songs. In the notes in my first 
month’s gossip I intimated that I thought 
the music would be more appreciated 
during the autumn and winter months, 
and the departure was evidently con- 
sidered a move in the right direction, as 
evidenced by the very large number of 
letters of approval received from all over 
the country in response to my invitation 
on the subject. 

* * * 


As the winter months are now upon 
us, I wish to ascertain whether the old 
order shall be reverted to; and to thisend 
I shall take it as a great kindness if those 


of my readers who can spare the time and 
are interested in the matter will send me 
a post card with their views. 


ao * * 


I much regret having to hold over this 
month’s ‘series of ‘* Whispers from the 
Woman’s World,” especially so as, from 
the many notes of appreciation I receive 
from my fair readers, I much feel the dis- 
appointment they will have when they 
turn to where it should be, but is not; 
however, I think it will not so happen 
again, 











